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Tim  Radford  on  a discovery  at 
tomb  written  off  as  a ‘dirty  hole’ 


Scientists  ar«?  to 
carry  out  DNA  tests 
oh  four  skeletons  dis- 
covered last  month  in 
uw  volley  of  the  Kings,  in 
Egypt,  which  they  believe 
w»iM  be  sons  of  the  Pharaoh 
Remeses  II,  burled  iUOO  years 
ago. 

The  discovery,  revealed  for 
the  first  time,  bolds  the  tanta- 
lising possibility  of  a link  with 
the  biblical  Book  of  Exodus. 

Although  there  is  no  hard 
evidence,  generations  of  his- 
torians have  identified  the 
Pharoah  who  enslaved  the 
people  of  Israel  as  Raineses. 
Pharaoh  released  Moses  and 
the  Israelites  only  after  10  ter- 
rible plagues  believed  to  have 
been  sent  bv  God. 

In  tiw  tmsth.  according  to 
Exodus,  on  the  night  of  the 
first  puaovwr.  tied  took  the 
Ihnes  of  atUbs  first  born  sons 
_af  Egypt. 

- ^Ami»vH«NKh<ipeahef.  the 
oktegi-  son  of  Itamenes  II,  is 
txoled  In  our  «unb.M  the  dis- 
«wrer.  Kent  Weeks  of  the 
American  University  in 
"Cairo.  said  hi  London  on  Sat- 


urday. There  was  evidence  of 
his  identity  on  the  walls  of 
the  tomb,  and  on  canopic  jars 
traditionally  used  to  hold  the 

entrails  of  the  embalmed. 

"One  wonders  if  these  skel- 
etons belong  to  four  of  the 
sons  of  Raineses  U.  Is  it  poss- 
ible that  we  are  looking  at 

Amon-Her-Khopeshef,  the 
first  bom? 

'“There  is  no  way  we  will 
ever  bo  able  to  tell  if  the  bibli- 
cal story  were  true,  that  he 
was  killed  in  such  a fashion 
as  the  book  of  Exodus  de- 
scribes." The  bodies  were  dis- 
covered last  month  In  another 
dramatic  twist  in  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  stories  in 
Egyptology:  the  discovery,  in 
1995.  of  evidence  of  a huge 
tomb  apparently  dedicated  to 
the  sons  of  Raineses  in  what 
had  once  been  written  off  ns  a 
“dirty,  unimportant  hole”  In 
the  ground. 

Professor  Weeks  — who  has 
been  working  for  17  years  to 
map  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Thebes  ana 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings  — 
only  began  looking  for  the  al- 
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most-forgotten  tomb  known 
as  KV5  as  a precaution,  be- 
cause the  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties department  planned  to 
widen  a tourist  road  into  the 
ancient  necropolis,  near  the 
modern  city  of  Luxor. 

He  began  in  1988,  scraping 
awav  tourist  litter  and  rubble 
piled  by  Howard  Carter  when 
he  opened  the  tomb  of  Tutank- 
hamun  seven  decades  ago. 
Until  1995,  archaeologists 
spent  only  two  weeks  a year  at 
what  seemed  an  insignificant 

and  empty  tomb  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 


In  1995  Prof  Weeks  and  his 
Egyptian  colleagues  stunned 
the  world  when  they  an- 
nounced that  the  unimpor- 
tant hole  In  the  ground, 
known  wily  from  a few  Vic- 
torian references  and  a map 
made  by  French  scientists  in 
1799,  but  since  lost,  contained 
67  chambers  and  a number  of 
hieroglyphic  references  to  the' 
children  of  Rameses.  The 
tomb  — if  it  was  a tomb  — 
had  been  comprehensively 
robbed,  and  then  lay  undis- 
turbed for  3,000  years.  But  its 
design,  entirely  unlike  any 
other  burial  chamber  in  a val- 
ley which  holds  62  tombs  of 
rulers  and  officials,  has  puz-' 
zled  archaeologists. 

On  Saturday,  at  a Blooms- 
bury summer  school  on  Egyp- 
tology in  London,  Prof  Weeks 
revealed  that  by  April  he  had 
discovered  118  rooms. 

All  other  tombs  are 
"straight”  and  have  burial 
chambers  at  the  end  of  a long 
corridor.  KV5  is  a labyrinth 
of  corridors  off  a 16-pQlared 
hail,  and  <*» icas  on  five  differ- 
ent levels.  Because  fragments 
from  the  past  are  mixed  in  the 
rubble  from  flash  floods,  and 
because  all  chambers  have 
been  choked,  progress  has 
been  painstaking. 


Police  to  probe 
MP  bribe  claim 


Ewen  MacAskHi,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair  was 
confronted  with 
the  first  serious 
test  of  his  pre- 
miership yester- 
day when  police 
launched  an  Inquiry  into  an 
allegation  of  bribery  by  one  of 
his  MPs,  Mohammed  Sarwar. 

The  MP  for  Glasgow  Go  van 
is  alleged  to  have  offered  one 
of  his  election  opponents 
"compensation"  to  rim  a los- 
ing campaign  and  later  to 
help  discredit  a political  oppo- 
nent. A carrier  bag  contain- 
ing £5,000  was  said  to  have 
been  handed  over. 

Mr  Sarwar.  aged  44,  Brit- 
ain's first  Muslim  MP  who 
was  elected  after  a dirty  battle 
with  the  Scottish  National 
Party,  denied  the  allegations 
and  is  to  discuss  with  his  law- 
yers suing  the  News  of  the 
World,  which  first  published 
the  allegations,  for  libel. 

The  prospect  of  scandal 
threatened  a swift  end  to  the 
euphoria  that  has  surrounded 
Mr  Blair  since  the  election. 
Labour’s  political  opponents 
will  be  watching  how  deci- 
sively he  acts,  noting  he 
accused  John  Major  Of  dither- 
ing over  sleaze  cases. 

But  a Labour  source, 
following  Scottish  Secretary 
Donald  Dewar's  encourage- 
ment“an  immediate  and  rig- 
orous investigation”,  said: 
"When  did  John  Major  call  in 
the  oops?  The  view  from  the 
top  is  if  the  allegations  prove 
to  be  true,  he  is  out” 

If  the  police  decide  to 
charge  Mr  Sarwar.. he  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Labour  Party.  If  con- 
victed, he  would  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Commons. 

The  Labour  source  said: 
“Either  he  is  innocent  or  he  is 
not  in  which  case  he  is  no 
longer  a member  of  the 
Labour  Party  or  a member  of 
Parliament.  There  is  no  half- 
way house." 

Mr  Blair,  having  been  in- 
formed on  Saturday  that  the 


Accused  MP  Mohammed  Sarwar  in  London  yesterday 

‘The  allegations  are  totally  false.’ 

Mohammed  Sarwar 

‘Either  he  is  innocent  or  he  is  not,  in  which 
case  he  is  no  longer  a member  of  the 
Labour  Party  or  a member  of  Parliament.’ 

A Labour  source 


story  was  about  to  break,  told 
his  Chief  Whip,  Nick  Brown, 
to  take  ‘prompt  action".  Mr 
Brown  called  Mr  Sarwar  to 
his  office  at  12  Downing 
Street  yesterday  and  after  a 
20-minute  meeting  Mr  Brown 
said  there  would  be  no  imme- 
diate disciplinary  action. 

Mr  Sarwar,  in  a statement 
issued  before  frying  back  to 
Scotland,  said:  "The  allega- 
tions are  totally  fhlse.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  co-operat- 
ing with  any  police  i 
investigation.  I will  be  con- 1 
suiting  with  my  lawyers 
about  taking  out  a writ  fbr  I 
defamation.’'  ] 


According  to  the  News  of 
the  World,  Mr  Sarwar  paid 
£5,000  to  the  Independent 
Labour  candidate  and  fellow 
Asian,  Islam  Badar,  after  he 
eased  off  his  campaigning  to 
avoid  splitting  the  Asian  vote. 

The  paper  claimed  Mr  Sar- 
war, when  paying  the  money 
at  af  meeting  after  the  elec- 
tion, also  tried  to  persuade 
Mr  Islam  to  sign  an  affidavit 
about  another  defeated  candi- 
date who  had  complained  to 
the  police  about  alleged  elec- 
toral irregularities. 

Although  the  police  would 
have  had  to  investigate  any- 1 
way,  the  Scottish  Secretary,  I 


Donald  Dewar,  called  Scot- 
land’s highest  law  officer, 
Andrew  Hardie.  newly-ap- 
pointed Lord  Advocate,  to  get 
the  process  underway. 

Mr  Dewar  said:  “I  have 
spoken  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  he  instructed  an  immedi- 
ate and  rigorous  investiga- 
tion by  the  Crown  Office  into 
the  allegations  made  and  the 
relevant  surrounding 
circumstances.” 

Separately,  Labour's  ruling 
national  executive  is  almost 
certain  on  Wednesday  to 
order  an  inquiry  into  a vari- 
ety of  issues  surrounding  the 
Govan  election,  such  as  alle- 
gations of  vote-rigging  which 
the  police  bad  already  been 
investigating. 

Mr  Sarwar  has  enemies  in 
Scottish  politics,  some  of  it 
originating  in  racism,  some 
stemming  from  a bitter  selec- 
tion battle  with  former 
Labour  MP,  Mike  Watson. 

Labour  won  the  seat  by 
more  than  2JJ14  votes  over  the 
Scottish  National  Party, 
whose  leader,  Alex  S almond, 
provided  an  early  taste  of  the 
criticism  Mr  Blair  will  lace: 
"In  the  last  Parliament,  he 
gave  a strong  line  about  fi- 
nancial sleaze  because  of  Ma- 
jor’s prevarication.  1 would 
expect  Blair  to  take  the  same 
attitude  towards  bis  own 
party." 

Answering  claims  that 
Labour  was  not  acting  more 
decisively  than  Mr  Major  in 
the  cash-for-questions  scan- 
dal involving  Neil  Hamilton, 
the  Labour  source  said  the 
two  cases  were  not  compara- 
ble because  Mr  Hamilton  had 
admitted  to  some  of  the  accu- 
sations and  the  Conservative 
Party  had  delayed  publication 
of  a report  into  cash-for- 
questions. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  said  that  if  there  was  a 
breach  of  parliamentary  rule, 
sanctions  of  Parliament  and 
the  law  would  take 
theircourse. 

"If  there  are  also  breaches 
of  the  Labour  Party’s  rules 
then  that  would  be  a matter 
as  well  for  the  party." 


Rawwses  IX.  the  Pharaoh  who  declared  himself  a god,  depicted  with  his  lion  in  battle  photograph:  mart  evans  picture  library 

Skeletons  found  in  Egypt 
may  be  sons  of  Rameses  II 


Ou  va  Cantona? 
after  Eric  quits 


Swiss  army 
notebook. 


Martin  Thorpe 

HE  WAS  banned  for 
swearing  at  a coach, 
throwing  his  shirt  at  a 
referee  and  kicking  a 
spectator. 

He  once  hit  his  own  team- 
mate; later  he  lifted  seagulls 
and  trawlers  from  oceanic  ob- 
scurity. But  yesterday  Eric 
Cantona  produced  the  biggest 
shock  In  a controversial 
career  by  announcing  his 
retirement  from  the  game,  six 
days  before  his  31st  birthday. 
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“I  have  always  planned  to 
retire  when  I was  at  the  top, 
and  at  Manchester  United  r 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
my  career,"  said  the  proud 
and  enigmatic  Frenchman. 

"I  have  had  a marvellous 
relationship  with  everyone  at 
the  club,  not  least  the  fans, 
and  I wish  Manchester  United 
even  more  success  in  future." 

He  bows  out  having  just 
picked  up  a fourth  champion- 
ship medal  for  United,  having 
earlier  won  one  with  Leeds. 

When  the  imperious  for- 
ward with  the  turned- up  col- 
lar arrived  at  United  for 
£1.2  million  in  1992  he  proved 
the  missing  piece  in  a side 
straining  to  bring  the  title  to 
Old  Trafford  for  the  first  time 
in  26  years. 

United's  manager.  Alex  Fer- 
guson, said  yesterday:  “It’s  a 
sad  day  ...  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  dedicated 
players  I have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  working  with.  When- 
ever fens  discuss  United's 
greatest  side,  you  can  be  sure 
that  for  many  Eric's  name 
will  be  high  up  on  the  list." 

United's  problem  now  is  to 
find  a replacement,  with  Mid- 
dlesbrough's Brazilian.  Jun- 
inho,  top  of  the  shopping  list. 


Stranqar  struts  off  staoa, 
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The  new  multi-featured 
Armada  1500. 

£1499+VAT  (£1761  in  cl.  VAT) 


The  new  Armada  1S00  range  from  Compaq 
— highly  featured  all-in-one  notebooks  at 
notably  low  prices.  This  Armada  1 520D 
model  boasts  just  about  every  additional 
feature  you  could  wish  for:  10  speed  CD-ROM, 
stereo  speakers,  crystal  clear 
11.3’  STN  screen  and  the  power  £a,C 

of  an  Intel  Pentium®  processor  f IH* 

1 33MHz.  Quite  simply  you  get 
everything  you  need  in  one  Mtffowp 
package  at  a cracking  little  price.  I7«Dei«»o» 
For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 

0990500020 
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‘We  thought  it  would  be  a big  battle  here  but  Mobutu’s  troops  just  threw  away  their  guns  and  ran 
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A man  staggers  and  then  falls  dead  after  being  led  into  a Kinshasa  alley  and  executed  by  soldiers  of  Laurent  Kabila’s  victorious  army  yesterday.  The  man,  whose  identity  or  ftmction  is  unknown,  was  earlier  arrested  photograph  jew-taw  wfW 

Freed  Kinshasa  settles  old  scores 


Chris  McGreal  witnesses  the 
city  rush  to  welcome  the  rebels 


O ONE  would  ad- 
mit to  trilling  the 
young  soldier 
tossed  upon  a fti- 
neral  pyre  in  a . 
Kinshasa  street  yesterday. 
But  the  fascination  and  de- 
light as  the  flames  consumed 
another  symbol  of  Mobu- , 
tulsm.  drew  hundreds  of 
people  to  celebrate  around  the 
seven  burning  corpses. 

“He  was  a soldier  for  Mo- 
butu. He  should  have  joined 
the  rebels  if  he  didn’t  want  to 
die,”  shouted  a young  man. 

Sporadic  killings  continued 
through  the  day  as  some  of 
Kinshasa's  residents,  and 
some  rebels,  took  vengeance 
on  32  years  of  dictatorship  by 
striking  at  those  who  had 
served  the  ousted  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko’s  regime. 


Looters  moved  in  on  the 
Mobutu  family  property. 
Rebels  stood  by  and  smiled. 
Others  looted  food  stores  and 
homes  of  the  former  elite. 

But  most  of  the  capital  of 
the  newly-christened  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo  cele- 
brated the  largely  peaceful 
Call  Of  Kinshasa,  and  the 
eradication  of  the  Zaire  by 

Laurent  Kabila’s  forces,  with 
cheers  and  alcohol. 

Lines  of  the  former 
regime's  soldiers  marched  to 
surrender,  holding  their  guns 
above  their  heads.  Others  fled 
down  the  battered  road 
toward  the  port  of  Matadi. 

A contingent  of  Mr  Mobu- 
tu's presidential  guard  put  up 
resistance  at  his  former  resi- 
dence, Camp  TshatshL  It  did 
not  last  long. 
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Mr  Kabila,  who  declared 
himself  president  on  Satur- 
day, said  be  would  shortly 
send  a delegation  to  the  capi- 
tal to  take  over  administra- 
tion ahead  of  his  arrival.  He 
has  promised  to  appoint  a 
broad-based  government  by 


tomorrow  and  a constituent 
assembly  within  two  months. 
Meanwhile,  the  constitution 
has  been  suspended. 

The  victorious  rebels  con- 1 
solldated  their  hold  on  Kin- 
shasa by  pouring  in  thou- 
sands more  troops.  Hundreds  I 
marched  into  the  luxury 
Gcmbe  district  to  roars  of  ap- 
proval from  some  of  Kin- 
shasa’s elite. 

The  young  rebels  In  Wel- 
lington boots  and  flip  flops 
were  exhausted.  They  asked 
for  water  and  food.  A couple 
tore  into  a packet  of  breakfast 
cereal  handed  over. 

hi  the  city  centre,  groups  of 
young  people  sporting  white 
, headbands  jogged  behind  the 
conquerors,  chanting  "Liber- 
ation, Kabila,  Congo". 

Word  spread  that  Mr  Mo- 
butu had  finally  fled  for  Mo- 
rocco. With  him.  went  the 
naTne  Zaire  and  other  trap- 
pings. The  new  flag  — gold 
stars  on  a bine  background  — 


was  hoisted  and  television 
was  swiftly  hack  on  air, 
blaring  out  an  unfamiliar 

rurtinrwl  anthem 

But  much  more  of  Mobu- 
tuism  is  still  to  be  erased. 

Some  rebels  had  their  own 
way  of  trying  it  Three  then 
marched  a forlorn  Mobutu 
soldier  into  bushes  next  to  the 
river  bank.  There  was  one 
shot  and  they  emerged  carry- 
ing the  victim's  boots. 

In  other  areas,  civilians 
sought  retribution.  A security 
policeman  was  pounced  on. 
They  tied  his  bands  behind 

big  hanlf  and  tban  smacked 

him  around  the  head,  a 
favourite  police  tactic.  The 
crowd  laughed  and  taunted 
him  with  questions:  "Where 
is  Mobutu  now?  Answer 
quick!  Where  is  Mobutu’s 
money?  Is  it  in  your  pocket?” 

The  unfortunate  policeman 
was  stripped,  kicked  to  the 
ground  and  stabbed  by  four 
men  while  the  crowd  cheered. 


Yet  the  occasional  bursts  of 
vengeance  were  the 
exception. 

One  rebel,  Jacques  Tam  we, 
was  as  amused  as  relieved  at 
the  ease  with  which  Kinshasa 
fell.  “I  only  had  to  fire  three 
bullets.”  be  said.  The  friend 
at  his  side  with  the  Bob  Mar- 
ley  pendant  around  his  neck 
said  he  had  fired  none  at  all 
It  was  Mr  Tamwe’s  first 
time  in  Kinshasa.  For  seven 
months  be  walked,  rode 
trains  and  took  boats  more 
than  2,000  miles  across  Zaire, 
to  battles  from  Bukavu  in  the 
east  to  tiie  northern  city  ofKi- , 
sanganl,  and  then  down  to  the 
south  to  take  Lubumbashi  be- , 
fore  the  final  push  west  J 
Mr  Tam  we  came  to  rest  yes- 
terday at  the  prime  minister's 
nffirfai  residence.  Its  former 
occupant  was  whisked  away 
by  the  French  army  in  a 
speedboat  and  helicopter  just 
hours  earlier. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  a 


big  battle  here,  because  we 
were  told  there  were  Chinese 
mercenaries  and  Angolans 
and  Rwandans,”  he  said.  "But 
there  were  only  Zaireans. 
They  just  took  off  their 
clothes,  threw  away  their 
guns  and  ran  Some  were 
naked!”  he  exclaimed. 

Private  Albert  Karanza  was 
one  of  the  defeated.  He  spent 
16  years  in  Mr  Motmtuo's 
army.  Yet  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  first  rebel  on  a 
distant  street  comer.  Mr  Kar- 
anza laid  his  gun  on  the 
ground,  strode  across  the 
road  and  sat  under  a tree. 

“The  rebel  walked  up  to  me 
and  told  me  to  pick  up  my  gun 
and  bring  it  with  me.  Then  he 
took  me  to  a house  where  I 
had  to  band  it  in  and  give  my 
name.  They  told  me  to  go 
home  and  find  another  job,” 
he  said. 

The  much  feared  mayhem 
failed  to  materialise,  in  part 
because  Mr  Mobutu's  army 


chief  of  stalL  General  M*he& 
Lieko  Bokungu.  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  what  was  best  for 
Kinshasa.  The  general  told 
the  ailing  despot  he  would: 
have  to  go,  and  ordered  his 
troops  not  to  put  up  resis- 
tance to  the  rebels,  but  to 
keep  order  in  Kinshasa  until 
they  arrived. 

A few  hours  later  Gen  I £•» 
hele  fell  victim  to  score  Set- 
tling at  the  hands  of  Mr  Mo- 
butu’s son,  Kongolo,  who 
oversaw  his  murder  by  the 
presidential  guard.  -The  gaar- 
eral  was,  they  said,  a traitor.  1 

Kongolo  Mobutu  fled,  fear- 
ing a similar  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  His  fleet  of  lux- 
ury cars  which  carried  his 
family  and  cronies  to  the 
Congo  river’s  edge  sat  aban- 
doned yesterday,  riddled  with 
bullets  and  stripped. 

End  of  an  an,  page  7|  Leader 
comment,  papa  ffc  Now 
Co«9o,p*«*  9 
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£150m  lift 
for  adult 
education 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


AN  attempted  revival 
of  the  19th-century 
working-class  ambi- 
tion for  progress 
through  education  will  be  sig- 
nalled this  week  by  David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  with 
a promise  to  provide  one  mil- 
lion adults  with  learning 
credits  worth  £150  each. 

The  Government  Is  to 
launch  a plan  to  help  adults 
better  themselves  through 
education,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
women  returning  to  the  work- 


Working  classes 

MECHANICS’  institutes 
sprang  up  In  the  early  19th 
century  in  many  parts  of 
England  where  artisan 
workers  wanted  a better 
understanding  of  scientific 
developments  that  were 
changing  their  Jobs  and 
society.  They  ran  alongside 
adult  schools  set  up  by  reli- 
gions devotees  to  reduce  il- 
literacy and  encourage 
reading  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  working  men’s 
college  was  set  up  In  David 
Blnnkett's  home  city,  Shef- 
field, in  1342,  and  universi- 
ties began  opening  extra- 
mural departments  to 
attract  part-time  students. 

Adult  education  expanded 
1»  the  20th  century  with  sup- 
port from  the  Workers’  Edu- 
cational Association.  The 
Education  Act  of 1944  pro- 
vided government  funding, 
but  this  has  declined 
recently  as  local  authorities 
have  concentrated  limited 
resources  on  schools. 


place  after  time  away  rearing 
their  children. 

Although  the  proposal  was 
part  of  the  Labour  manifesto 
for  re-skilling.  Mr  Blunkett 
intends  to  link  it  to  the  older 
traditions  of  'the  Labour 
movement  In  mechanics’  tar 
statutes  and  other  self-im- 
provement societies. 

He  has  told  colleagues  that 
a rebirth  of  adult  education 
could  have  a huge  spin-off  in 
tackling  the  crisis  of  under- 
achievement  among  white 
working-class  ■ children  who 
are  lagging  behind  pupils 
from  the  ethnic  minorities  in 
basic  skills  and  exam  results. 

“We  will  not  change  the 
performance  of  kids  in  disad- 


MI5 goes  on  the  internet  to  recruit  spies 


Rfchard  Norton-Taytor 


THE  Security  Service 
MB  is  to  advertise  for 
spies  in  an  unprece- 
dented display  of  glas- 
nost  that  will  include  a tele- 
phone number  for 
informants,  a site  on  the  in- 
ternet, and  the  release  of  doc- 
uments about  the  agency's 
early  exploits. 

The  first  explicit  advert  for 
secret  agents  in  MB’s  89-year 
history  wifi,  appear  In  the 
Guardian  on  Wednesday. 
Under  the  word  Intelligence, 
it  suggests  the  agency  is  anx- 
! ions  to  attract  mature  gradu- 
ates with  experience  of  the 
I real  world. 

In  a veiled  reference  to 
agent-running  — handling  in- 
formants inside  targeted 
groups  — the  advert  suggests 
that  successful  candidates 
will  have  to  prove  their  abil- 
ity to  talk  themselves  into 
what  a source  described  yes- 
terday as  “promising  situa- 
tions” and  extract  themselves 
from  less  promising  ones. 


vantaged  areas  unless  we 
change  the  perception  of  their 
parents,”  he  said  yesterday. 

The  Labour  movement  tra- 
dition of  seeking  progress 
through  education  seemed  to 
have  been  replaced  by 
lethargy. 

Working-class  aspirations 
were  lower  than  30  years  ago, 
and  opportunities  had  been 
reduced  by  progressive  cuts 
in  the  adult  education  ser- 
vice, Mr  Blunkett  said. 

If  adults  had  the  chance  to 
rediscover  learning,  they 
could  help  themselves  to  bet- 
ter Jobs  and  help  their  chil- 
dren by  providing  the  back- 
up at  home  to  what  the 
teachers  were  trying  to  do  at 
school,  he  added. 

Mr  Blunkett  will  kick-start 
the  programme  with  £150  mil- 
lion of  funding  for  "individ- 
ual learning  accounts".  Adult 
learners  willing  to  contribute 
£25  from  their  own  resources 
will  get  £150  of  public  money 
to  pay  fora  course. 

The  Government  envisages 
tax  relief  for  individuals  will- 
ing to  set  aside  larger 
amounts  of  Income  for  educa- 
tion or  training.  Firms  would 

also  be  encouraged  to  add 

contributions  to  their  employ- 
ees' learning  accounts. 

Most  of  Che  Initial  £150  mil- 
lion is  expected  to  be  drawn 
from  EU  social  fund , 
resources  which  Conserva- 
tive ministers  refused  to , 
spend  because  they  objected 
in  principle  to  policies  drawn 
up  in  Brussels  for  retraining  | 
I people  already  in  work. 

Under  Whitehall  account- 
ing conventions,  this  money 
cannot  be  drawn  without  in- 
flating the  Treasury's  public 
spending  totals,  so  implemen- 
tation of  the  scheme  has  been 
deferred  until  next  year. 

Mr  Blunkett  will  today  set 
up  an  advisory  group  on  how 
I to  encourage  wider  access  to 
lifelong  learning.  It  will  be 
chaired  by  Bob  Fryer,  direc- 
tor of  Northern  College, 
which  has  used  weekend 
courses  and  other  experi- 
ments to  attract  adult  learn- 
ers from  deprived  communi- 
ties in  Liverpool,  Sheffield 
and  Leeds. 

A reform  of  further  educa- 
tion colleges  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  adults  who 
felt  they  had  foiled  at  school 
is  being  considered  by  an- 
other committee  under  Hel- 
ena Kennedy  QC. 

David  Blunkett  and  Helena 
Kennedy  set  out  their  plans  for 
lifelong  learning  In  an  Adult 
Learners’  Week  edition  of 
Guardian  Education  tomorrow.  . 


"Greater  openness  will 
work  to  MB’s  advantage,"  a' 
security  source  said  yester- 
day, explaining  the  decision 
to  break  cover.  "It  will 
greatly  Increase  the  pool  of  i 
high  quality  graduates.  We 
need  to  be  very  selective." 

MB  traditionally  recruited 
officers  from  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police,  with  younger 
staff  employed  through  a dis- 
creet network  of  university 
i tutors.  Among  them  was 
I Michael  Bettaney,  jailed  in 
1984  for  23  years  for  passing 
secrets  to  the  Russians.  A Se- 
curity Commission  report 
into  the  affair  said  Bettaney. 
a member  of  Oxford  Universi- 
ty's Officer  Training  Corps, 
“was  suggested  as  a possible 
recruit  ...  by  a contact  at 
Oxford  who  spoke  about  him 
in  glowing  terms”. 

Peter  Wright  described  in 
his  memoirs,  Spycatcher. 
how  be  attracted  MB’s  atten- 
tion after  he  developed  a new 
kind  of  microphone  at  the  Ad- 
miralty In  the  late  1940s.  He 
was  recruited  "strolling 
among  the  pelicans  and  the 


Stephen  Lander  (left),  MIS  head,  Anthony  Blunt,  exposed  by  It,  Peter  Wright,  exposed  it 


ducks”  In  St  James's  Park, 
central  London,  in  a deal 
sealed  over  glasses  of  brandy. 

As  one  or  MB's  chief  inter- 
rogators he  questioned 
Anthony  Blunt,  one  of  the  Ox- 
bridge elite  exposed  as  Soviet 
agents. 

More  recently  the  agency 
broadened  its  intake,  first 


under  Stella  Rimingtan.  the 
first  head  of  MB  to  be  offi- 
cially identified,  and  then 
under  Stephen  Lander,  who 
succeeded  her  last  year.  Its 
present  staff  of  about  1,900, , 
the  majority  of  them  women, ' 
are  from  a wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  include  for- 1 
xner  journalists,  teachers, , 


marketing  executives,  charity 
fundraisers,  and  academics  — 
Mr  Lander’s  first  job  after 
Cambridge  was  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Historical  Research. 

Though  the  IRA  remains  its 
thief  target.  MB  also  moni- 
tors the  activities  of  extreme 
Islamic  and  other  groups 
based  abroad,  as  well  as  for- 


eign Intelligence  agencies, 
money  launderers  and  drug 
traffickers.  The  1996  Security 
Service  Act  extended  its  role 
to  combat  “serious  crime*'. 

An  MI5  contact  number 
win  be  listed  this  year  in  tele- 
phone directories  to  enoour-- 
age  Informers  to  approach  the 
agency.  Though  MB  is  recon- 
ciled to  having  to  cope  with 
hoaxers  and  the  paranoid,  it 
believes  the  time  spent  cm 
them  Is  outweighed  by  poten- 
tial benefits.  "Some  of  the 
best  informants  have  been., 
‘walk-ins'  within  terrorist 
organisations,"  a security 
source  said  yesterday. 

MB  will  also  use  a Security 
Service  “home  page”  on  we 
internet  to  distribute  infor- 
mation, most  if  it  already 
published,  about  its  role,  the 
legislation  covering  Its  activi- 
ties, and  recruitment 
literature. 

An  account  of  its  history 
from  1909  to  the  end  of  the 
first  world  war  will  be 
released  this  year  at  the  Pub- 
lic Record  Office  in  Kew, 
south-west  London. 
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Widdecombe  to  accuse 
Howard  in  Commons 


Acid  wit,  but  not  Chekhov 


Ewan  MacAskHl,  Chief 
Political  Con  eapondewt 

J/k  NN  Widdecombe,  the 
former  Home  Office 
^^mtaister,  will  deliver  a 
series  of  allegations  in  the 
Commons  today  that  could  de- 
stroy the  Tory  leadership 
hopes  of  Michael  Howard. 

Miss  Widdecombe,  hi  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  culmination 
of  her  campaign  against  her 
former  Home  Office  boss,  will 
denounce  Mr  Howard's  sack- 
ing of  the  then  prisons  direc- 
tor Derek  Lewis  in  1995. 

She  will  insist  that  com- 
ments made  by  Mr  Howard  at 
the  time  were  unsustainable 
and  unjust,  and  his  behaviour 
was  brutal. 

Mr  Howard  was  last  night 
preparing  his  defence  for  a 
performance  that  will  be  deci- 
sive in  determining  his  lead- 
ership chances.  He  said  he 
relished  the  opportunity  to 
put  his  case  and  the  public 
will  have  the  chance  to  judge 
the  truth. 

One  Whitehall  insider  said 
Mr  Howard  could  escape  by 
persuading  MPs  and  the  pub- 
lic that  Miss  Widdecombe, 
while  acting  honourably,  has 
been  duped  by  Mr  Lewis. 

Miss  Widdecombe  said 
early  yesterday  she  would 
hand-dellver  a letter  to  Mr 
Howard  setting  out  her  alle- 
gations but  by  evening  had 
decided  against  doing  so. 


Speaking  on  GMTV,  Miss 
Widdecombe,  who  has  been  in 
regular  contact  with  Mr 
Lewis  over  the  last  few  weeks, 
said  of  Mr  Howard:  “I  am  go- 
ing to  be  saying  ...  nothing 
more  than  that  I believe  that 
some  of  the  statements  that 
he  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  October  19,  1995, 
were  not  sustainable. 

“I  also  believe  that  the  ac- 
tual sacking  was  unjust  — 
and  rve  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  that.  I also 
believe  that  the  way  It  was 
handled  was  brutal,  at  any 
rate,  by  my  standards." 

In  a new  twist,  she  said  that 
ff  Mr  Howard  was  to  win  the 
leadership  election,  she 
would  be  loyal  to  him:  '1  shall 
have  had  my  say.  The  party 
will  have  obviously  come  to  a 
i contrary  view  and  that  will  be 
that  I shall  carry  on  as  a 
, loyal  member  of  the  party 
from  the  backbenches."  . 

She  said  she  would  not 
have  wanted  to  air  disagree- 
ment in  public  during  the 
general  election.  "And  I 
would  never  In  a million 
years  want  us  to  do  it  once  we 
have  elected  a new  leader  be- 
cause whoever  ha  is — even  if 
he  is  Michael  Howard  — we 
must  then  swing  behind  him, 
upit«»  and  oppose  effectively.” 

Although  Mr  Howard  has 
been  left  temporarily  on  the 
sidelines  of  the  Tory  leader- 
ship contest  because  of  the 
Widdecombe  dispute,  other 


candidates  were  campaigning 
yesterday. 

Stephen  DorreH,  the  former 
health  secretary  whose  cam- 
paign has  still  to  lift  off 
matched  the  promise  made  by 
William  Hague  on  Friday  to 
subject  himself  for  election  by 
the  whole  party  membership. 

He  said:  “If  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  to  win  the  nevt 
general  election,  the  party 
needs  fundamental  reform.  It 
needs  a new  and  democratic 
constitution.  In  my  view,  that 
new  constitution  should  in- 
clude arrangements  for  ah 
party  members  to  vote  in  lead- 
ership elections  on  the  basis  of 
one  member,  one  vote.” 

If  he  was  elected  leader  by 
the  MPs  under  the  existing 
rules,  he  would  subject  him- 
self to  re-election  under  the 
new  democratic  rules  in  No- 
vember next  year. 

, But  another  of  the  candi- 
dates, John  Redwood,  was 
cool  about  the  idea:  “I  don’t , 
see  how  asking  confirmation 
on  a single  candidate  ballot . 
Paper  for  the  party  member- 1 
ship  helps  the  cause  at  alL  Be- 
cause, of  course,  a loyal  party  | 
will  say,  yes,  we  support  who- 
ever the  MPs  have  chosen.  If 
the  party  took  the  opposite 
view,  you'd  have  a civil  war.” 

Another  contender,  Ken 
Clarke,  receives  the  support 
of  tile  former  foreign  secre- 
tary and  fellow  EurnnTiilo 
Douglas  Hurd,  in  a letter  to 
the  Daffy  Telegraph  today 


Review 


Michael  Billington 

Attar  October 

Minerva  Studio.  Chichester 

FOR  some  years  there  has 
been  a campaign,  spear- 
headed by  Hilary  Spurl- 
tag.  to  convince  us  that  Rod- 
ney AckJand  was  a neglected 
genius— almost  an  English 
Chekhov.  I remain  un  per- 
suaded. To  me,  he  was  an 

acidulous  witty  observer  of 
his  own  world,  as  shown  by 
After  October,  dashingly 
revived  by  Keith  Baxter  for 
the  first  time  since  1936. 

Set  in  a Hampstead  base- 
ment this  autobiographical 
piece  tells  us  quite  a lot  about 
the  trials  of  a young  writer.  Its 
hero.  Clive  Monkhams,  is  a 
budding  dramatist  nervfly 
awaiting  the  West  End  pro- 
duction of  his  first  play.  What 
Is  surprising  Is  that  he  ever 
gets  any  work  done  at  all, 
given  the  amount  of  activity 
around  him. 

Outraged  tradesmen  are 
constantly  hammering  at  the 
door.  His  mother,  afonner 
understudy  at  the  Gaiety,  is 
constantly  lapsing  into  old 
musical  comedy  routines.  His 
two  sisters,  one  a failed  artist 
and  the  other  a dancer  who 
seems  a little  too  loose,  keep 
popping  in  with  their 
problems. 

Clive’s  own  love  life  Is  also  a 
bit  of  a mess:  he  Is  smitten 


with  a neurotic  beautician 
waveringly  drawn  to  a persis- 
tent colonial  bore. 

Addand  dearly  intends  to 
evoke  Chekhov-,  the  charac- 
ters endlessly  talk  without  lis- 
tening; lives  are  being  wasted; 
love  and  art  are  fleetingly  dis- 
cussed. But,  where  Chekhov 
offers  an  image  of  pre-revolu- 
ttonary  Russia,  Ackland’s 
characters  stand  for  nothing 
beyond  themselves.  Indeed, 
Ackland  implies  that  the  art- 
ist should  turn  his  back  on 
society. 

Clive’s  play,  about  the  first 
world  war,  is  allop,  and  at  the 
end  he  starts  busDy  writing 

about  the  inhabitants  of  his 
mother’s  teeming  house. 

But  although  the  play 
reflects  all  too  deariy  the  insu- 
Iarity  ofEnglish  drama  in  the 
Inter-war  years,  it  is  passably 
entertaining.  Ackland  also  - 
reveals  his  own  lifelong  neu- 
rosis about  critics  in  an  amus- 
ing scene  where  Clive  berates 
a hapless  hack  on  the  phone. 


crying:  "I  pray  you  die  oflep- 
rosy.”  And  the  egotism  of  writ- 
ers is  nicely  caught  through 
the  figure  of  a parasitic  poet 
(sharply  played  by  Murray 
Melvin)  who  laments  Clive ’s 
flop  largely  because  it  dishes 
his  own  chances  of  cadging  a 
loan. 

In  a family -obsessed  play  it 
seems  fitting  that  Dorothy  Tu- 
tin  and  Nick  Waring — 

mother  and  son  in  real  life 

should  play  the  Hampstead 

matriarch  and  the  fledgling 
dramatist;  both  give  excellent 
performances.  And  there  Is 
strong  back-up  from  Anna 
guayle  as  a snobbish  amateur 
thespian  and  from  Sheila 
Bernette  as  a loyal  domestic 

who  insists  she  is  notin 

®^«^longas  she  keeps 

' “St?*0*,1  '*»»  ehfo  to  have 
seen  tills  unknown  play,  its 

inbred  nature  demonstrates 
precisely  why  Ackland 
regains  an  tafrlgutagly  • 

nsar8lnalfigure. 
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Stranger  struts  off 
the  soccer  stage 


fVchanl  WIHIams 


HOW  magnificently 
typical  of  Eric  Can- 
tona that  he  . should 
stand  not  upon  'the 
order  of  his  going,  but  simply 
clear  off.  No  farewell  tours 
no  curtain  calls.  Yet,  being 
Cantona,  somehow  the  sense 
of  a coup  tfe  theatre  was 
merely  heightened  by  his  ab- 
sence on  the  day  his  retire- 
ment was  announced. 

As  a philosopher,  he  may 
never  have  provided  a real 
threat  to  Blaise  Pascal.  But 
those  who  doubted  Cantona's 
intelligence  and  integrity  are 
left  to  chew  on  a decision 
that,  in  its  refusal  to  entertain 
crowd-pleasing  gestures, 
backed  up  everything  he  ever 
said  about  detesting  cheap 
sentimentality. 

Barely  a month  after  the 
first  small  signs  of  decline 
were  detected,  he  decided  to 
go.  As  Manchester  United 
fought  off  the  last  challenge  to 
their  fourth  Premier  League 
title  in  five  years,  and  as  then- 
latest  attempt  to  win  the 
European  Cup  crashed  at  the 
semi-final  stage,  the  French- 
man was  beginning  to  show 
his  age.  The  ballet  dancer's 
proud  carriage  was  still  in- 
tact, but  there  was  a new 
heaviness  about  his  Hmh« 

He  will  be  31  later  this  | 
week.  Most  top  professional 
footballers  battle  on  Into  their 
mid-30s,  deploying  guile  to 
outwit  younger  and  foster  op- 
ponents as  the  hairline 
recedes  and  the  midriff1  thick- 
ens. Some,  such  as  Ray  Wil- 
kins of  England  and  Gordon 
Strachan  of  Scotland,  are  still 
trotting  out  of  the  tunnel  in 
their  40s.  Their  love  of  the 
game  is  transparent;  their  in- 
ability to  conceive  of  a life  be- 
yond it  is  touching,  and  con- 
firms the  fans'  belief  that 
their  decision  to  make  such 
heavy  emotional  investment 
in  football  was  not  misguided. 

Cantona  never  promised 
such  solace.  His  singularity 
was  his  hallmark  in  a game 
whose  players  are  raised  from 
childhood  in  a culture  of  de- 
pendence, where  they  feed 
and  play  together,  develop 
their  tastes  and  habits  collec- 
tively, and  have  their  pass- 
ports doled  out  during  trips 
abroad  and  collected  up  after- 
wards. The  culture  keeps 
them  loyal,  keeps  them  moti- 
vated as  a unit.  C-antona, 
I'etranger,  operated  from  a 
completely  different  motiva- 
tional kit 

There  have  been  many 
mavericks  in  British  football, 
but  their  unorthodoxy  has 
usually  been  defined  by 
hedonistic  indiscipline.  Can- 


Eric  Cantona: 
‘an  island  of 
freedom, 
generosity 
and  pride’ 

tona  was  unorthodox  in  other 
His  favourite  musi- 
cians were  not  Phil  Collins 
and  Tina  Turner  but  William 
Shelter,  a Breton  troubadour, 
and  Jim  Morrison-  He  ad- 
mired rebels:  the  painter 
Nicolas  de  Stael,  the  actor 
Mickey  Rourke,  the  poet  Rim- 
baud. In  his  spare  time,  he 
went  back  to  the  family  house 
in  Provence  and  painted  ab- 
stract expressionist  canvases 
inspired  by  the  light  and 
colours  of  the  htUg  behind 
Marseille.  While  suspended 
from  all  footballing  activities 
in  1995.  be  acted  in  a film,  Le 
Bonheur  est  dans  le  Pre- 
Despite  a salary  of  more 
than  half  a million  pounds  a 
year,  he  lived  quietly  and 
modestly  in  England-  with  his 


Eric  Cantona:  ‘singularity 
was  his  hallmark* 


wife  Isabelle,  a teacher,  and 
their  two  children.  During 
the  family's,  time  in  a semi- 
detached house  in  Leeds,  he 
wrote:  “The  house  and  the 
district  are  definitely  not 
plush  or  exclusive,  making 
the  atmosphere  very  ideasing 
to  me.  Many  of  our  neigh- 
bours are  Pakistanis  or  West 
Indians,  as  wen  as  English. 
They  are  straightforward, 
friendly  and  generous.  I pre- 
fer by  for  our  little  English 
house  with  its  wild  piece  of 
garden  - to  those  vast  Vic- 
torian houses  among  which 
I'm  sure  1 would  soon  get  fed 
up." 

Getting  fed  up  was  another 
Cantona  trademark,  although 
his  problems  with  authority 
generally  arose  when  his 


sense  of  honour  apd  justice 
was  offended  — when  a de- 
fender’s -unfair  challenge 
went  unpunished,  or  when  a 
lout  on  the  terraces  insulted 
his  mother.  Professional 
sportsmen  are  supposed  to 
grin  and  bear  such  slights, 
but  Cantona  reminded  us  that 
forbearance  is  not  always 
possible,  or  even  desirable. 

As  a footballer,  his  most  out- 
standing characteristic  was 
an  almost  ascetic  devotion  to 
bis  craft  Unsure  of  what  to 
expect  from  one  with  such  a 
lurid  reputation,  his  young 
Manchester.  United  team- 
mates were  Immediately  im- 
pressed by  his  insistence  on 
staying  at  the  training  ground 
after  the  morning  sessions, 
putting  In  extra  time  on 
sharpening  his  already  supe- 
rior skills.  They  stayed,  too, 
learning  from  his  example 
He  may  have  been  a 
stranger,  but  he  was  not  a 
loner.  “The  image  is  of  an  in- 
dividual ist'1  his  friend  Ge- 
fard  Hou liter,  the  technical 
director  of  the  French  football 
federation,  said,  “but  that 
comes  from  those  who  don't 
take  the  trouble  to  know  him 
properly.  He’s  totally  the  op- 
posite of  that  believe  me.  If  I 
wanted  to  define  him.  I'd  say 
that  he’s  an  island  — but  an 
island  of  freedom,  generosity 
and  pride." 

He  leaves  the  game  with  an 
extraordinary  record  of 
achievement  To  Manchester 
United,  he  will  always  be  the 
catalyst  enabling  them  to  win 
their  first  league  champion- 
ship in  a quarter  of  a century, 
his  arrival  in  the  winter  of 
1993  banishing  the  shadows 
cast  by  a glorious  past. 
Returning  from  the  eight- 
month  suspension  imposed 
after  his  altercation  with  a 
fan  at  Selhurst  Park  In  1995, 
he.  scored  the  winning  goal  In 
an  FA  Cup  Final  and  was 
named  player  of  the  year. 

The  cartoonish  hauteur, 
symbolised  by  the  upturned 
shirt  collar,  was  always 
backed  up  by  deeds.  Some 
years  earlier,  in  France,  he 
had  thrown  the  ball  at  a refer- 
ee whose  decision  had  dis- 
pleased him.  ‘“That  gesture," 
he  said  later,  “was  a natural 
part  of  my  personality.  I take 
responsibility  for  it  There 
are  perhaps  more  beautiful  or 
more  ugly  personalities.  You 
need  a particular  talent  only 
to  want  to  plena*- 1 don't  have 
this  talent" 

The  English  — and  not  just 
Manchester  United  — 
loved  him  because  of  it  In  the 
great  convulsion  that 
changed  football's  position  in 
contemporary  society,  there 
could  have  been  no  more 
effective  agent  provocateur. 
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‘The  salmon  that  idles 
its  way  downstream 
will  never  leap  the 
waterfall.’ 

Cantona’s  telegram 
to  former  Leeds 
United  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson 

‘When  seagulls  follow 
the  trawler,  it  is 
because  they  think  that 
sardines  will  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.’ 

Cantona  at  a press 
conference  after 
being  found  guilty 
of  attacking  Crystal 
Palace  fan  Matthew 
Simmons 

‘lam  not  far  from 
thinking  that  he  is  a 
shitbag.’ 

Cantona,  aged  22, 
on the then  French 
national  coach 
Henri  Michel,  after 
scoring  on  his  debut 
for  France  in  1988 

*1  was  free  to  paint  and 
to  live  with  my  wife 
Isabelle  and  my  dogs. 
But  it  was  also  time  for 
experiments.  I shaved 
my  head  to  feel  the 
fresh  rain  and  the 
strength  of  the  wind  on 
my  skull . . . 

1 was  at  liberty  to  begin 
a session  of 
psychoanalysis 
without  being  called  a 
madman.” 

Cantona  on  what  he 
did  during  his  year- 
long ban  from 
French  football 

‘I  have  tried  to  pay 
back  Alex  Ferguson  in 
kind.  Him  and  my 
team-mates.’ 

Cantona  after  he 
was  re-signed  by 
Manchester  United 
last  year 

‘Wherever  I’ve  gone, 
it’s  my  body,  my  head 
and  my  eyes  which 
have  played.’ 

Cantona  on  playing 
football 


Private  insurance  must  replace 
welfare  state,  says  new  study 


YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 

Midland's  mortgages  are  subject  to  security  and  status.  A charge  Mid  be  taken  over  the  property  and  appropriate  life  policyfies).  The  tallowing  example  illustrates  monthly  repayments 
for  a typical  capital-repayment  (rod-rate  mortgage  of  £40.000  over  25  years  with  interest  lined  at  5.99M  until  30/07/1999.  Thereafter,  interest  is  charged  at  our  variable  rate. 
Estimated  costs  and  lees  are  based  on  a valuation  or  purchase  price  of  £55.000  and  include  an  estimated  valuation  fee  of  £1 10  although  this  may  vary  according  to  the  property's 
value.  A £1 50  booking  fee  is  payable  when  the  application  is  agreed  in  principle  Booking  and  valuation  fees  are  refunded  on  draw-down.  In  addition  to  figures  quoted  below, 
premiums  for  the  required  mortgage  protection  policy  are  payable:  24  net  monthly  payments  ol  £238.44  followed  by  276  net  monthly  repayments  of  £264.00.  Total  gross  amount 
payable  IBS. 726.13  (APR All  AMs  variable.  For  a written  quotation,  call  0800  494  999.  All  calls  are  recorded  and  may  be  monitored  as  part  of  our  on-going  review  of  service 
quality.  Midland  Bank  pic  is  regulated  by  the  Personal  Investment  Authority  and  only  advises  on  its  own  life  assurance,  pensions  and  unit  mists.  BS/59.  Stmier  HSBC  Gawp 


David  BrfaicBo,  Social 
SorvfcftS  Correspondent 


A BOOK  which  carries 
acknowledgements  to 
two  Labour  social  secu- 
rity ministers  today  urges  dis- 
mantling of  the  welfare  state. 

The  social  insurance  sys- 
tem should  be  wound  up  and 
replaced  by  private  insurance 
against  retirement,  sickness, 
disability  and  unemployment, 
says  Lord  Skidelsky,  chair- 
man of  the  centre-right  Social 
Market  Foundation. 

Fee-paying  should  be  intro- 
duced into  education  and 
healfh  care.  Families  should 
be  issued  school  vouchers 
which  they  would  top  up  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation required,  he  says. 

His  book.  Beyond  the  Wel- 
fare State,  conies  ahead  oT  a 
conference  by  the  SMF  think- 


tank  tomorrow  on  the  future 
of  welfare,  at  which  Frank 
Field,  the  Social  Security 
Minister  for  Welfare  Reform, 
is  due  to  speak. 

The  book  acknowledges  Mr 
Field  and  Baroness  Hollis,  the 
junior  social  security  minis- 
ter. both  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  read  the  draft  and  made 
comments.  Others  acknowl- 
edged include  Peter  Lilley. 
the  former  Conservative 
social  security’  secretary. 

The  author  describes  Mr 
Field  as  somebody  “who  dis- 
cusses the  effects  of  our  social 
security  system  on  character 
more  deeply  than  any  other 
British  politician  — except 
perhaps  Peter  Lilley”. 

Lord  Skidelsky,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Warwick 
University,  argues  that  the 
welfare  state  retards  economic 
growth  and  self-reliance,  and 
rewards  irresponsibility. 


The  middle  classes  and 
working  poor  have  rebelled 
against  paying  extra  taxes  to 
help  “the  idle",  he  says.  Gov- 
ernments have  been  forced  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  for  their 
social  programmes,  creating 
permanent  budget  deficits. 

Instead  of  social  insurance, 
there  should  be  a tax-financed 
safety  net  for  people  who  are 
unable  to  take  oat  private 
cover,  “delivered  as  for  as 
possible  by  voluntary  and 
local  agencies  with  matching 
philanthropic  finance". 

A low  level  of  private  insur- 
ance should  be  compulsory 
for  all  others.  Better  cover 
would  be  voluntary,  he  says. 

On  health,  the  NHS  should 
introduce  charges  and  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  take 
out  private  cover,  "within  a 
context  of  greater  producer 
Independence  and  competi- 
tion in  supply”. 


On  education,  he  says,  the 
proposed  vouchers  could  be  of 
greater  value  in  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods. But  there  would 
still  be  substantial  savings 
which  should  fund  tax  cuts. 

“Allowing  individual  pay- 
ments for  these  services 
would  remove  an  important 
source  of  upward  pressure  on 
public  spending;  and  the 
gains  in  efficiency,  innova- 
tiveness and  responsiveness 
resulting  from  competition 
would  almost  certainly  out- 
weigh any  slight  losses  in 
equity,”  he  maintains. 

As  well  as  “getting  out  of 
the  insurance  business”,  the 
state  should  "ensure  that  all 
able-bodied  men  of  working 
age  in  receipt  of  assistance 
must  offer  their  time  and 
labour  in  return”,  he  says. 
Beyond  the  Welfare  State: 
SMF,  20  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 
London  SV/lH  BAA:  £12. 


Single  bed  on  way  out  as  hotels  wake  up  to  doubles 


Jwim  Mfilfcl, 

Community  Affairs  Editor 


ITS  narrow,  uncomfort- 
able and  as  out  of  date  as 
a Mack  and  white  televi- 
sion. The  death  of  the  tradi- 
tional single  bed  is  nigh,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  Britain's 
posher  hotel  chains. 

Overseas  tourists  bring- 
ing vital  foreign  currency 
just  will  not  put  up  with  it 
while  lone  business  travel- 
lers and  single  holiday- 
makers often  prefer  the 
Joys  of  a double  bed. 

Its  demise  will  also  mean 
the  end  of  the  mueh-crlti- 
clsed  single  room,  with  Its 


supplement  and.  in  many 
cases,  inferior  facilities. 

Robert  Peel,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Thistle  Hotels,  said: 
•*At  weekend  no  one  really 
looks  to  be  alone  and  the 
point  at  Issue  is  whether 
the  single  room  with  a 3ft 
3in  bed.  3ft  bed  , or  even  2ft 
9in  bed  Is  acceptable  to  the 
incoming  tourist  over  the 
next  five  yeans.” 

He  added  that  “if  you  are 
on  business,  there  is  no  one 
else  to  cuddle  up  to,  the  3ft 
bed  may  be  OK,  bat  young 
people  arc  used  to  better  fa- 
cilities". The  single  room  is 
“o  finished  commodity.  It 
will  go  out  like  black  and 
white  television.” 


Paul  Dermody,  head  of  De 
Vere  Hotels,  said  his  com- 
pany was  “knocking  rooms 
together”  where  possible 
bnt  sometimes  the  design  of 
the  bulletins  meant  single 
rooms  with  single  beds 
were  just  “something  yon 
have  to  live  with”. 

However,  single  beds 
were  still  in  demand  in 
double  rooms  for  people 
who  wanted  to  share  every- 
thing except  the  bed. 

Marriott  Hotels  says  98 
per  cent  of  its  rooms  are 
double  or  twin  with  beds  4ft 
Gin  or  5ft  wide.  “We  find 
people  want  to  be  comfort- 
able rather  than  squashed 
up  in  a stogie  bed.” 


But  Fernley  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conn- 
ell of  Hotels  Associations, 
representing  Jnst  under 
10,000  small,  mainly  pri- 
vate hotels  and  guest- 
houses, said:  “A  3ft  bed  is 
not  narrow,  it  is  comfort- 
able enough  for  anyone. 
Yon  are  talking  about  the 
ordinary  people  of  this 
country  In  our  hotels,  not 
millionaires  or  those  oper- 
ating off  a business 
account.” 

The  British  Tourist  Au- 
thority welcomed  improve- 
ments in  facilities  for 
single  guests  bnt  did  not 
want  to  see  hlgber 
supplements. 


^®^^^J^HlcesitforleS-tiian-natural  reasons 
too  “They  come  out  at  midnight,  drink  ail  night,  dance 
like  bastards  and  then  run  through  the  streets  shagging 
eachotoersenseless,”  he  says,  “it’s  brilliant.” 

Iceland — the  coolest  place  on  earth?  


mr  SW 


► Midland  offers  first-time  buyers 
a rate  of  5.99%  (7.2%  APR)  fixed 
until  July  1999. 


<X> 

Midland 

I 1 The  Listening  Bank 

Call  0800  494  999 


www.midianflbank.com 


You  'instinctively  chose’  a fixed-rate  mortgage 
because  the  'last  thing  you  wanted’  was  to  take 
risks  with  your  finances. 

Midland’s  fixed-rate  mortgage  gives  you  the 
financial  security  to  plan  ahead.  So  you  can 
safely  budget  for  essentials  like  furnishing 
your  house  and  other  home  improvements. 
What's  more,  it’s  just  one  part  of  a complete 
discounted  mortgage  package  - where  you  can 
choose  any  options  you  feel  comfortable  with. 
This  is  just  one  of  Midland's  many  bright  ideas 
to  make  home  buying  easier. . 


Call  for  details 
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Tyne  rowers 
turn  the  tide 
on  supremacy 
of  the  Thames 
boat  race 


PERHAPS  the  glamour  of 
the  Thames  was  missing, 
but  the  organisers  of  the  first 
alternative  university  boat 
race  on  the  Tyne  yesterday 
were  adamant  that  the  majes- 
ty and  history  of  the  northern 
river  put  its  southern  coun- 
terpart to  shame,  writes  Peter 
Hetherington. 

Thousands  were  attracted 
to  the  banks  of  the  newly 


landscaped,  cleaner  Tyne 
(above)  to  see  the  three  events 
featuring  Durham  and  New- 
castle universities. 

The  race  was  along  a 15 
kilometre  course,  starting  at 
an  old  coal  jetty  and  finish- 
ing at  Newcastle's  re-devel- 
oped  Quayside.  And  it 
revived  a local  sport  — 
Geordie  rowers  were  once 
national  celebrities  with  the 


status  of  a Kevin  Keegan  or 
Alan  Shearer,  and  were  cred- 
ited with  developing  light, 
slim-line  boats. 

Historians  record  that  one 
boat  built  by  a local  19th  cen- 
tury hero,  Harry  Clasper,  was 
unashamedly  copied  by  the  I 
“London  fraternity".  Chal- 
lenges worth  £100  were  held  j 
between  oarsmen  from  the ! 
Tyne  and  the  Thames.  When  I 


Clasper  died  in  1870,  aged  58, 
more  than  100.000  people 
lined  the  funeral  route  and  a 
local  poet  wrote. 

Ye’ll  not  find  his  equal  on 
Thames  or  Tyne 
For  in  life  as  In  death  Harry 
Clasper  will  shine. 

Yesterday,  the  teams  from 
Durham  university  shone  all : 
the  way.  They  won  all  three 
races. . for  freshers,  women  | 


and  first  t earners.  "Maybe  it 
hasn't  quite  got  the  romance 
of  the  Thames,"  said  Ben 
Thorpe,  president  of  Dur- 
ham's rowing  dub.  “But  this 
was  a testing  course.” 

Graham  Rayner,  director  of 
Newcastle  University’s  Cen- 
tre for  Physical  Recreation 
and  Sport,  hoped  , the  event 
would  be  held  annually. 

PHOTOGRAPH-  RICHARD  RAYNER 


McCartney  mulls  over  the  Internet  with  cast  of  millions 


Clare  Lon  grl  gg 

HIS  favourite  guitarist 
of  all  time  is  Jlmi 
Hendrix,  he  listens  to 
bis  children’s  records  and 
John  Lennon  lives  In  his 
headphones - 

Sir  Paul  McCartney  took 
to  the  Internet  for  the  first 
time  this  weekend  to  pro- 
vide these  and  many  more 
remarkable  insights  into 
his  life  and  times  in  answer 
to  some  of  an  astonishing 
three  million  questions 
fired  at  him  from  the 
world's  PCs. 

The  90-minute  questlon- 
and-answer  session  was  set 
up  by  cable  music  channel 


VHI,  which  broadcast  the  , 
mass  interview  live  on  Sat- 
urday night. 

The  response  far  ex- 1 
ceeded  organisers'  expecta- 
tions. A spokesman  for  the  j 
former  Beatle  said:  “We  did 
not  imagine  there  would  be  | 
so  many  questions  — we  | 
thought  there  would  he 
only  around  300,000. 

“No  one  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  this  scale  before. 
Sir  Paul  will  be  the  most 
questioned  man  in  his- 
tory.'’ 

Although  he  answered  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  3 
million  questions  from  fans 
all  over  the  world,  one  of 
the  crew  calculated  that  if 
he  had  answered  them  all  it 


would  have  taken  him  six 
years. 

While  the  McCartney 
camp  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  number  of 
calls,  the  quality  of  ques- 
tioning fell  somewhat  short 
of  expectations.  One  wom- 
an asked  him  what  sort  of 
underwear  he  preferred.  He 
declined  to  answer,  saying 
only:  “You  would  not  be- 
lieve the  answer,  so  I will 
stay  enigmatic  about  that.” 

Asked  what  he  thought  of 
Oasis,- he  said  he  liked 
them,  adding:  “If  they  are 
going  to  be  derivative,  they 
might  as  well  be  something 
I am  connected  with.” 

Many  questioners  wanted 
to  know  about  his  knight- 


hood (he  keeps  his  gong  on 
the  bedroom  wall.  It  has 
made  a lady  of  Linda  at 
Last).  But  he  considers  his 
greatest  achievement  to  be 
his  children.  “It’s  not  easy 
to  bring  up  kids  when  you 
are  in  showbusiness.  Me 
and  Linda  consider  we  have 
good  kids.” 

Another  questioner 
wanted  to  know  whether 
the  Beatles  Anthology  al- 
bums would  have  inspired 
them  to  reform  had  John 
Lennon  still  been  alive. 
“It’s  highly  likely  that  we  i 
would  have  been  reunited 
before  the  anthologies,”  he 
replied.  “We  have  had  lots  | 
of  offers  but  without  John 
there  is  no  Beatles.  Record- 1 


ing  Free  As  A Bird  was  as  if 
John  was  there.  He  was  in 
my  headphones.” 

The  broadcast  went  out 
live  to  the  UK,  the  US  and 
Germany  from  Bishopsgate 
Hall  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  later  Sir  Paul  typed 
some  of  his  replies  in 
himself. 

He  declared  himself  a Can 
of  the  Internet.  “It  was  the 
first  time  for  me,  but  I can 
see  how  you  could  get  ad- 
dicted to  being  hooked  to 
the  world  on  a computer.” 

President  BUI  Clinton 
paid  tribute  to  Sir  Paul  in  a 
recorded  clip,  saying:  “El- 
eanor Rigby  is  the  most 
powerful  song  I have  ever  Sir  Paul  — Toast 
heard.”  . questioned  man  in  history’ 


Breaking  bad  news  to  patients  can  lead  to  a communication  problem,  doctors  warned 


Chris  Minin 

Medical  Correspondent 

HALF  of  complaints  to  hos- 
pitals or  health  authori- 
ties are  caused  by  the  poor 
communication  skills  of  doc- 
tors. The  inability  to  give 
patients  clear  information,  es- 
pecially when  breaking  bad 
news,  also  causes  needless 
distress  and  confusion,  the 


Royal  College  of  Physicians 
says  today. 

A report  says  doctors  need 
better  training  in  communi- 
cation. and  could  learn  much 
from  other  professionals  such 
as  bereavement  counsellors 
and  cancer  nurses. 

However,  lack  of  time.  I 
tiredness.  Interruptions  and 
poor  liaison  between  staff, 
also  contributed  to  the ' 
problem. 


Doctors  need  to  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  was  for  lay 
people  to  take  in  scientific  in- 
formation when  frightened 
and  anxious,  especially  when 
covering  fraught  subjects 
such  as  death  or  sex.  In  some 
cases,  doctors  should  respect 
a patient's  right  not  to  want 
information,  rather  than  forc- 
ing it  on  them. 

The  report  has  a checklist 
of  22  “do’s"  and  10  •'dont’s'' 


for  bad  news  — including  not 
delivering  painful  informa- 
tion while  edging  out  of  the 
doorway. 

It  emphasises  that  special 
attention  Is  needed  when 
communicating  with  patients 
who  are  old,  very  young  or 
from  different  cultural  or  eth- 
nic backgrounds. 

“Despite  the  well  infen- , 
tinned  efforts  of  the  majority 

of  doctors,  there  is  consider- 


able evidence  that  poor  com- 
munication between  doctors 
and  patients  is  often  the  cause  , 
of  patients  dissatisfaction  and 
of  a growing  number  of  com- 1 
plaints,”  the  report  says.  I 
“Some  doctors  who  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the . impor- 
tance of  satisfactory  commu- 
nication may  give  It  a low  pri- 
orlty.  Others  may  be 
disinclined  to  give  it  the  pri- 
ority it  deserves  because  of 


lack  of  time,  because  they 
shrink  from  discussing  un- 
comfortable topics,  such  as 
giving  bad  news. . . 

“Some  doctors  simply  lack 
communication  skills  or  they 
may  feel  too  tired  or  busy." 

Improving  communication 
between  doctors  and  patients, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  11 
St  Andrews  Place,  London  NW1 
4LE;  £7. 


Funding  cuts  have 
reduced  British  muse- 
ums to  shambolic 
relics  riven  with  in- 
fighting, according  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Goodison,  chairman 
of  the  National  Art  Collec- 
tions fund. 

Sir  Nicholas  will  make  his 
attack  on  museums  and  Chair 
funding  tonight  In  the  AW 
Franks  memorial  lecture.  He 
will  not  only  decry  the  intro- 
duction of  entry  fees  by  cash- 
strapped  museums  and  galler- 
ies, but  highlight  the  fort  that 
many  institutions  are  In  dis- 
repair and  are  having  to  close 
large  parts  of  their 
collections. 

Sir  Nicholas  will  also  warn 
that  standards  as  well  as 
buildings  are  crumbling  be- 
cause museums  have  lost 
sight  of  their  purpose  and  are 
becoming  too  populist  He  is 
critical  of  the  display  of  rep- 
licas to  cut  security  costs, 
saying  that  it  is  “not  a role  of 
the  museum  to  ape  Madame 
Tussauds  or  Disneyland”. 

The  Government  should 
conduct  an  independent 
review  of  costs,  he  believes, 
and  guarantee  a stable  level 
of  core  funding. 

“The  financial  squeeze  on 
national  museums  is  grave 
...  it  is  deeply  shocking  that 
some  local  museums  are  un- 


ity of  packing  the  cauecncoa 
into  b<S  unto  some  new  $ 
ppngifii  dawn  might  break.” 

That  new  financial  dswn 
did  not,  according  to  Sir  Nfete 
bias,  break  with  tin  arrival  of 
a Labour  administration. 
The  Government's  assertion 
that  heritage  will  not  kxw  out 
If  midweek  lottery  money  to 
diverted  to  health  and  educa- 
tion, is  baffling,  be  says. 

“Unless  there  is  some  unex- 
pected growth  in  total  lottery 
proceeds,  I cannot  see-  now 
there  can  be  no  reduction  in 
the  amount  flowing  to  heri- 


Sir  Nicholas  says  lottery, 
grants  should  not  be  “squaa- . 
dered”.  Helming  that  the  Her- 
itage Lottery  Fund  lacks  a co- 
herent spending  strategy. 
Museums  should  develop  bet- 
ter accountability  and  a more 
businesslike  approach  to 
management,  and  those  that 
cannot  justify  their  existence 
should  close. 

Discussions  on  the  future  of 
museum  funding,  he  says,  are 
characterised  by  “strong  prej- 
udices and  antagonisms". 


Sinn  Fein  tests 
Commons  ban 


Ewen  HacAskfll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

GERRY  Adams  and  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  will 
today  arrive  at  the 
Commons  and  demand  their 
MB's  passes,  in  an  effort  to 
highlight  their  being  banned 
fham  Parliament 
The  Speaker,  Betty  Booth- 
royd,  lari  week  changed  the 
parliamentary  rules  to  ensure 
that  the  Sinn  Fein  pair  did 
not  have  access  to  Commons 
facilities  or  have  foe  general 
run  of  Parliament.  They  are 
barred  because  they  refuse  to 
swear  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  foe  Queen  required  of  MPa. 

But  her  ruling  does  not 
come  into  effect  until  tomor- 
row night,  and  there  is  confu- 
sion over  whether  today  foe 
two  will  be  allowed  into  areas 
normally  restricted  to  MPs. 

If  they  are  turned  away  by 
security,  the  pair  will  hold  a ; 
press  conference  outside  the  1 
Palace  of  Westminster.  A 
Sinn  Fein  source  said  the 
men  planned  to  make  their 


point  “as  strongly  as 
possible”. 

Mr  Adams,  MP  for  West 
Belfast,  yesterday  described 
the  oath  as  “an  oath  which 
Irish  nationalists  have  no  af- 
finity with,  and  which  they 
find  repugnant,  objectionable 
and  insulting”. 

The  protest  wfU.  delay  a 
meeting  planned  between 
Sinn  Fein  and  senior  govern- 
ment officials  In  Belfast  this 
week  following  Tony  Blair's 
visit  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
his  offer  of  talks. 

. Attempts  to  agree  arrange- 
ments and  fix  a date  for  foe 
meeting  have  been  continu- 
ing all  weekend. 

The  Sinn  Fein  delegation 
will  be  led  by  Mr  McGuin- 
ness, MP  for  Mid-Ulster.  Al- 
though Initially  hostile  to  the 
offer,  Mr  McGuinness  yester- 
day said  talks  could  get  the 
peace  process  back  on  track: 

Mr  Blair’s  win,  and  foe  fact 
that  as  Prime  Minister  he  was 
not  beholden  to  Unionist 
MPs'  votes,  represented  a new 
opportunity  for  a settlement, 
he  said. 


Getting  a steady  Job  is  last 
thing  on  graduates9  minds 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

A HIGH  proportion  of  stu- 
dents expecting  to  gradu- 
ate this  summer  from  Brit- 
ain’s top  universities  have 
not  bothered  to  apply  for 
work,  market  researchers 
said  yesterday. 

The  proportion  of  students 
available  for  work  after  get- 
ting their  degree  dropped 
from  44  per  cent  in  1996  to  40 
per  cent  this  year,  according 
to  a survey  by  High  Flyers 
Research,  which  specialises 
in  sampling  student  opinion. 

Although  the  economic 
recovery  was  expected  to  gen- 
erate a 12  per  cent  rise  in  va- 
cancies for  newly  qualified 
graduates,  increasing  num- 
bers of  students  were  plan- 
ning to  take  time  off  go  trav- 


elling. da  voluntary  work,  or 
start  a postgraduate  course. 

The  survey  of  more  than 
12,000  finalists  at  the  24  uni- 
versities regarded  by  employ- 
ers as  their  most  desirable 
recruiting  grounds  showed 
that  n per  cent  . had  no  defi- 
nite employment  plans. 

“It  seems  that  some  stu- 
dents have  picked  up  foe  mes- 
sage that  there  are  more  jobs 
about,  so  they  can  afford  to  sit 
back  and  concentrate  on  their 
finals.  If  that  is  the  case,  they 
could  be  in  for  a shock?’,  said 
Martin  B ire  hall,  the  survey 
director.  “There  may  be  more 
jobs  about,  but  there  are  also 
more  graduates  — and  a good 
degree  is  only  one  of  the 
things  that  employers  are 
looking  for.” 

Finalists  expected  starting 
salaries  averaging  £14,400.  ris- 
ing to  £2S|300  after  five  years. 
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Sean  Penn,  named  best  actor  for  She’s  So  Lovely 


Successes 


Palme  0*Or  The  Taste  of 
Cherry,  by  Abbas  Kiarostami 
Oran)  and  The  Eel,  by  Shohei 
Imam  u ra  (Japan) 

50th  Anniversary  Prize: 
Youssef  Chahine,  Egypt,  di- 
rector of  The  Destiny 
Grand  Prise:  The  Sweet 
Hereafter,  Atom  Egoyan, 
Canada 

Best  Actress:  Kathy  Burke 
in  Nil  By  Mouth,  Britain 
Best  Actor:  Sean  Penn  in 
She’s  So  Lovely,  USA 
Best  Director:  Wong  Kar- 
Wai,  Happy  Together,  Hong 
Kong 

Best  Screen  play;  James 
Sc  ham  us.  The  Ice  Storm 
Jury  Price:  Western,  Ma- 
nuel Poirier,  France 
Best  Short  Film:  Is  it  the 
Design  or  the  Wrapper?, 
Tessa  Sheridan,  Britain 
Jury  Prize  for  Short  Film: 
Leonle,  by  Li  even  De- 
brauwer,  Belgium,  and  Las 
Vacances  by  Emmanuelle 
Bercot  France 


Cannes  win 
for  British 


Kathy  Burke  in  a scene  from  Gary  Oldman’s  Nil  By  Mouth,  for  which  she  won  the  Cannes  festival’s  best  actress  award  yesterday 


Staff  Reporter 


THE  British  actress 
Kathy  Burke  took 
the  Best  Actress 
Award  at  the  50th 
Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val last  night  for  her  playing 
of  an  alcoholic's  battered 
wife. 

Burke,  familiar  on  televi- 
sion as  Wayne  It  a Slob  in 


Harry  Rnfieiri  & Friends,  won 
for  her  performance  in  Nil  By 
Mouth,  a savagely  realistic 
story  set  in  Bermondsey, 
south-east  London  and  direc- 
ted by  the  British  star  Gary 

Oldman. 

Receiving  her  award  Oran 
Hugh  Grant,  she  said;  ‘Tm  so 
sorry  1 can’t  speak  French.  I 
fed  silly  receiving  this  be- 
cause it  was  such  an  ensem- 
ble piece." 


Burke,  who  beat  stars  like 
Sigourney  Weaver,  Kim  Ba- 
singer and  Robin  Wright- 
Penn  to  the  award,  which  she 
had  no  idea  of  winning,  had  to 
fly  to  the  South  of  France  yes- 
terday afternoon  from  Brit- 
ain, where  she  was  filming  an 
adaptation  of  Fielding's  novel 
Tom  Jones  for  the  BBC. 

She  added:  “I  got  a call  from 
Gary  Oldman  at  1pm  today 
telling  me  to  get  here.  I 


jumped  on  a plane  and  a heli- 
copter. It  Is  all  a bit  strange. 
I’m  very  influenced  by  the 
work  of  Ken  Loach  and  inter- 
ested in  ensemble  pieces.” 
Oldman’s  first  film  as  a di- 
rector was  also  tipped  for  the 
festival's  Grand  Jury  Prize. 
But  that  went  to  the  Canadian 
director  Atom  Egoyan 's  The 
Sweet  Hereafter  about  a com- 
munity in  Canada  trying  to 
recover  from  a major  tragedy. 


Another  British  director, 
Tessa  Sheridan,  won  the  Best 
Short  Film  prize  for  Is  It  the 
Design  On  the  Wrapper?. 

ND  By  Mouth  is  Oldman's 
semi-autobiographical  ac- 
count of  a dysfunctional  fam- 
ily destroyed  by  an  alcoholic 
father  who  beats  his  wife.  In 
one  scene  actor  Ray  Winstone 
as  the  father  punches  Burke, 
causing  a miscarriage,  before 
striding  out  of  the  house. 


Sean  Penn,  Madonna's  ex- 
husband  and  former  Holly- 
wood “bratpack"  actor  won 
the  Best  Actor  award  for 
She's  So  Lovely  directed  by 
bis  fellow  American  Nick 
Cassavetes. 

The  Palme  D’Or  for  Best 
Film  was  shared  by  Shohei 
Imam  ura  for  Unagi  (The  Eel), 
and  Abbas  Kiarostami  for 
The  Taste  Of  Cherry.  The  jury 
president,  the  French  actress 


Isabelle  Adjani,  also  an- 
nounced a special  50th  Anni- 
versary Prize  awarded  to 
Egypt's  Youssef  Chahine  for 
all  his  work. 

It  was  an  awards  ceremony 
at  which  observers  found  it 
impossible  to  predict  winners 
out  of  the  24  films  in  conten- 
tion. Strong  English  and 
American  backing  was  voiced 
for  Welcome  To  Sarajevo,  the 
British  director  Michael  Win- 


terbottom's  hard  look  at  the 
conflict  in  Bosnia.  But  many 
French  critics  loathed  the 
Aim.  arguing  that  the  event 
was  too  close  historically  to 
be  rendered  properly  on 
screen. 

The  French  contingent 
leant  towards  Al  Massir  (Des- 
tiny), an  Egyptian  film  by 
Youssef  Chahine  that  left 
most  Anglo-American  view- 
ers bemused. 


Rabbi’s  appointment  to  head  health  think  tank  signals  new  direction 
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Julia  Neuberger:  facing 
a financial  challenge 


David  Brbidle,  Social 
Sanrices  Coneapondant 


THE  King’s  Fund.  Brit- 
ain's leading  health  pol- 
icy think  tank,  will  today 
make  the  liberal  social  com- 
mentator Rabbi  Julia  Neu- 
berger  its  new  chief 
executive. 

Her  appointment  will  end  a 
dispute  among  the  fund's 
leadership  and  signal  a 
change  in  direction  for  the 
wealthy  and  influential 
organisation. 

Rabbi  Neuberger  will  want 
the  Hind  to  focus  more  on 
health  inequalities,  links  be- 
tween the  NHS  and  social 


care,  and  the  involvement  of 
health  service  users  in  policy 
and  decision-making. 

Her  appointment  has  been 
vetted  and  approved  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  president  of 
the  fund,  which  was  estab- 
lished 100  years  ago  by  Ed- 
ward VII,  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  help  London 
hospitals. 

Rabbi  Neuberger,  aged  47. 
became  Britain's  second 
woman  rabbi  20  years  ago  and 
has  since  become  a forthright 
pundit  on  social  and  ethical 
issues. 

She  has  served  on  numer- 
ous health  bodies  and  cur- 
rently chairs  the  Camden  and 
Islington  community  NHS 


trust  in  north  London,  over- 
seeing a £100  million  budgeL 

The  King’s  Fund  post  car- 
ries a salary  of  at  least 
£90,000.  Robert  Maxwell,  who 
has  been  the  chief  executive 
for  the  past  17  years,  received 
£105.000  in  1996. 

Trustees  of  the  ftmd  were 
deadlocked  over  the  succes- 
sion. Some  strongly  favoured 
Rabbi  Neuberger,  sympathis- 
ing with  the  views  of  many  of 
the  fund's  200  staff  that  it  had 
lost  its  way  in  recent  years 
and  needed  to  rediscover  its 
mission. 

Other  trustees  believed  the 
fond  needed  a more  business- 
focused  leader,  and  were 
backing  Leu  Schaeffer,  chief 


Nurses  warn  tough  line  on 
pay  ‘will  cripple  hospitals’ 


Union  vote  rejects  New  Labour 
plan  to  centralise  party  power 


David  Brlndle 


NURSING  leaders  last 
night  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  a tough  line  on 
NHS  pay  would  leave  hospi- 
tals crippled  by  staff 
shortages. 

Christine  Hancock,  general 
secretary  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Nursing,  said  on  the  eve  of 
the  college's  annual  congress 
that  nurses  expected  fair 
treatment  from  Labour. 

More  important  was  that 
proper  pay  rates  were  crucial 
to  filling  some  18,000  nursing 
vacancies  and  rectifying 
shortages  in  all  main  cities 
and  in  specialities  like 
paediatrics. 

■The  shortage  issue  is  very 
serious  indeed.  It  is  probably 
the  biggest  threat  to  the 
health  service."  she  said. 

Her  comments  came  ahead 
of  an  address  to  congress  in 
Harrogate  today  by  Frank 
Dobson,  the  Health  Secretary, 
to  what  will  bo  his  first  key 
speech  in  office.  However,  he 
has  already  warned  NHS 


workers  that  the  Government 
will  be  “very  tough"  on  pay. 
In  a BBC  radio  interview  on 
Friday  he  implied  they  would 
be  expected  to  accept 
restraint  in  return  for 
Labour's  investment  in 
health  care- 

Ms  Hancock  said  nobody 
was  more  realistic  than 
nurses  about  pay.  "But 
nurses  expect  to  be  treated 
fairly  as  far  as  pay  is  con- 
cerned and  want  to  see  the 
health  service  restored  so 
they  can  give  appropriate 
standards  of  care. 

"In  terms  of  pay,  that 
means  ensuring  it  is  attract- 
ing enough  nurses  to  the  job." 

The  RCN  believes  there  are 
about  140.000  qualified  nurses 
who  are  not  working.  It  wants 
to  see  them  lured  back  to  the 
NHS  by  not  only  pay.  but  by 
the  kind  of  flexible  working 
conditions  and  childcare  pro- 
vision often  available  in  the 
service  sector. 

Nurses  are  not  due  a pay 
rise  until  next  spring,  having 
received  a phased  aware  of  3.3 
per  cent  for  1997/8. 


John  Ezard 


IN  A MOVE  hailed  as  “the 
I first  crack  in  New  Labour 
authoritarianism",  the 
300,000-member  Union  of 
Communications  Workers 
yesterday  rejected  plans  to 
centralise  power  in  the  party. 

Rebuffing  its  executive, 
1,500  delegates  at  the  union 
conference  in  Jersey  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  pro- 
posals in  the  consultative 
paper.  Labour  Into  Power. 

The  defeat  came  despite  an 
appeal  from  the  union's  act- 
ing joint  general  secretary. 
Derek  Hodgson.  The  victors, 
the  multi-union  Keep  the 
i.init  Campaign,  said  the  un- 
expectedly high  vote  raised 
its  hopes  for  other  union  con- 
ferences in  the  run-up  to  this 
autumn's  Labour  Party  con- 
ference, where  the  paper  is 
due  for  debate.  Maria  Exall,  a 
new  executive  member  who 
spoke  against  the  document, 
said:  “It  shows  people  are 
happy  at  having  a Labour  vic- 
tory — but  not  at  any  cost." 


The  most  bitter  attacks  in 
the  debate  were  on  proposals 
which  speakers  complained 
would: 

□ create  a central  policy  com- 
mittee 50  per  cent  dominated 
by  cabinet  ministers; 

□ limit  union  rights  to  put 
motions  at  party  conference; 

□ and  make  election  of  left- 
wingers to  the  party  national 
executive  more  difficult. 

But  Mr  Hodgson  said  after- 
wards: ‘To  say  we  are  on  a 
collision  course  with  the 
Labour  Party  would  be 
wrong.  The  motion  is  not 
really  out  of  sorts  with  the 
consultative  document'’ 

Bill  Morris,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union,  said 
in  an  article  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary House  Magazine  yester- 
day that  during  the  Tory 
years  of  power  his  union  had 
learned  to  turn  arrogance 
into  confidence. 

‘‘Prime  Minister  Blair's 
message  of  'fairness  not 
favours'  suits  us  One.  We  ex- 
pect no  favours  and  we  will 
give  none." 
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executive  of  one  of  the  biggest 
profit-making  health  insurers 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  Schaeffer’s  withdrawal 
last  week  left  Rabbi  Neu- 
berger the  only  remaining 
shortlisted  candidate.  Rather 
than  re-open  the  selection 
process,  which  had  included 
the  use  of  headhunters,  a ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  opted  for 
her  appointment 


Although  Rabbi  Neuberger 
is  a Liberal  Democrat  sup- 
porter. her  arrival  at  the  fond 
will  improve  its  relations 
with  a Labour  Government 
which  is  giving  priority  to 
health  equality  issues. 

She  said  last  night:  “As  the 
new  Government  begins  its 
programme,  there  are  very 
substantial  and  challenging 
issues  to  be  faced  for  health 


care  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cluding social  care  and  hous- 
ing, both  in  London  and 
throughout  the  country." 

Marius  Gray,  who  chairs 
the  fund’s  management  com- 
mittee, said:  “In  Julia  Neu- 
berger I know  that  we  have 
someone  who  will  continue  to 
develop  the  important  work 
of  the  King’s  Fund  and  some- 
one who  will  provide  out- 


standing leadership  in  the 
challenges  and  opportunities 
ahead.” 

The  fund  has  assets  of  £138 
million,  but  last  year  reported 
an  operating  deficit  of  £1.2 
million. 

Rabbi  Neuberger.  who 
takes  over  on  December  1, 
will  be  expected  to  take  action 
to  get  the  organisation  back 
into  the  black. 
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Clear  your  debts. 

Before  long,  credit  and  debls  can  add 
up.  leaving  you  with  money  worries 
each  month. 

But  now.  you  can  clear  your  debts  with 
a Lloyds  Bowmaker  Homeowner  Loan. 

Because  this  is  a secured  loan,  you 
can  choose  to  borrow  up  to  £30.000 
and  spread  the  repayments  over  a 
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longer  period  (up  to  15  years),  leaving 
you  with  just  one,  more  manageable 
monthly  pay  men  L 

For  your  peace  of  mind. 

There's  also  the  option  of  a payment 
protection  plan  for  your  peace  of 
mind.  This  covers  your  payments 
in  the  event  of  death,  illness,  acci- 
dent. compulsory  redundancy  (or 
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hospitalisation  if  self  employed). 


And  because  we  are  a subsidiary  of 
the  Lloyds  TSB  Group,  you  can  relax 
knowing  that  you're  dealing  with  a 
dependable  and  responsible  company. 

Applying  for  a Lloyds  Bowmaker 
Homeowner  Loan  couldn't  be  easier. 
Just  call  us  now.  FREE  on  0800 
378151  and  well  give  you  a decision 
in  moments.  With  no  interviews  or 
arrangement  fees. 

Or  you  can  simply  return  the  coupon 
below  for  more  information.  Written 
quotations  are  always  available. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Paul  Webster  reports  from  Dole,  where  opposition  to  a canal  widening  has  helped  the  parliamentary  ambitions  of  Les  Verts 


Monday  May.lt  IfiSfr 


Dominique  Voynet  leading  the  Greens  to  parliament 


THE  once-upon-a- 
time  atmosphere  In 
the  small  eastern 
French  city  of  Ddle 
at  the  weekend  was 
not  entirely  due  to  the  annual 
fairytale  festival  and  the  cen- 
tenary of  one  of  Its  hest- 
lmown  sons,  the  writer  of 
modern  fantasy  literature, 
Marcel  Ayme. 

On  the  Louis  XV  bridge  an- 
other happy  ending  was  in 
the  making  with  a trium- 
phant reception  for  Domi- 
nique Voynet,  leader  of  Les 
Verts,  ana  the  woman  set  to 
become  the  first  Green  MP 
when  parliament  reassembles 
after  the  general  election  on 
May  25  and  June  1. 

With  half-a-dozen  wlnnable 
seats  reserved  for  the  Greens 
by  the  ad  hoc  leftwing  alli- 
ance of  Socialists,  Commu- 
nists and  environmentalists, 
there  la  likely  to  be  a signifi- 
cant parliamentary  ecological 
lobby  after  predictions  of  an 
average  8 per  cent  share  of 
the  national  vote. 

Ms  Voynet,  a medical  doc- 
tor who  won  3.3  per  cent  of 
the  vote  as  a presidential  can- 
didate two  years  ago,  was  in 
Dole  to  take  part  in  a protest 
against  the  widening  of  the 
picturesque  Rhine-Rhone  ca- 
nal to  170  feet  The  plan  would 
create  a waterway  capable  of 
taking  barges  carrying  4,000 
tonnes  of  freight  a route  sup- 
porters describe  as  the  miss- 
ing link  in  Europe's  canal  net- 
work from  Marseille  to 
Amsterdam. 

At  first  sight  a return  to 
near-natural  methods  of  fer- 
rying goods  over  water  rather 
than  road  seems  like  a Green 
cause.  But  the  widening  of  the 
canal,  which  runs  from  Mul- 
house  to  the  Lyon  area,  would 
“massacre''  sites  along  its  142- 
mile  length  including  the  Al- 
pine foothills  of  the  Jura,  ac- 
cording to  Ms  Voynet 
Parties  of  both  left  and 
right  are  split  over  the 


£5  billion  project  which  the 
rightwing  environment  min- 
ister, Corinne  Lepage,  has  de- 
scribed as  “pharaonic”,  but 
which  President  Jacques 
Chirac  favours. 

Communist  and  Socialist 
leaders,  including  Lionel  Jo- 
spin. believe  the  plan  has  its 
merits,  despite  the  Greens' 
new  links  with  the  left 

But  the  issue  hands  Ms 
Voynet  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  her  style  of 
locally  focused  politics.  She 
was  bom  a little  nearer  the 


Rival  groups  have 
none  of  the 
efficiency  of 
her  movement 


German  border -at  Besanpon 
and  led  a chain  of  bridge  sit- 
ins  at  Ddle,  where  she  is  can- 
didate. The  canal,  built  in 
1833.  is  currently  used  mainly 
for  tourism. 

“The  powers  that  be  claim 
that  the  grand  canal  will  taka 
the  burden  off  the  roads,”  she 
said.  "In  feet  it  will  only 
reduce  road  traffic  by  about 
1 per  cent  according  to  our 
studies  while  further  under- 
mining railway  traffic. 

"It  will  also  need  a constant 
subsidy.  The  whole  project  is 
a pure  waste  of  money  which 
will  go  to  big  capital  works 
companies,  opening  the  way 
to  all  sorts  of  corruption.” 

Ms  Voynet,  aged  40,  has  ral- 
lied 90  associations,  including 
the  Worldwide  Fund  fbr  Na- 
ture, to  the  cause.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  fish  stocks  will 
be  destroyed,  historical  sites 
will  be  devastated  and  several 
internationally  known  beauty 
spots  wfil  be  spoiled. 

The  Greens  have  made  the 
canal  protest  their  central 
cause.  A variable  past  record 


includes  successful  opposi- 
tion to  dams  on  the  Loire  and 
a vain  hid  to  stop  a road  tun- 
nel, which  endangers 
France’s  last  colony  of  bears, 
through  the  Pyrenees. 

Support  for  the  canal  cru- 
sade has  come  from  through- 
out Europe,  notably  Ger- 
many. The  former  May  1968 
leader  Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
visible  campaigners  along- 
side Ms  Voynet 

Opinion  polls  show  that  the 
people  of  the  Jura  are  so  sen- 
sitive about  the  issue  that  Ms 
Voynet  will  easily  take  the 
seat  from  the  centrist  Union 
for  French  Democracy  mem- 
ber, Gilbert  Barbier,  who  has 
held  it  since  1978. 

However,  the  eccentric 
weekend  atmosphere  in  Dole 
— where  the  cheese  shop  was 
being  kept  by  a middle-aged 
man  dressed  as  a toy  soldier 
and  cakes  were  sold  by  the 
fairy  queen  — was  a reflec- 
tion of  the  bizarre  nature  of 
the  Green  movement  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  about  L200  envi- 
ronmental flanriMa+pg  Out  Of 
6,300  hopefuls  chasing  577 
seats,  but  rival  Green  groups 
have  none  of  the  efficiency  of 
Ms  Voynefs  movement  Her 
one-time  colleague,  Antoine 
Waechter,  has  gone  off  in  a 
huff  and  set  up  a dissident 
group  while  the  former  envi- 
ronment minister,  Brice  La- 
londe,  has  become  an  elec- 
toral joke  with  his  Generation 
Ecologie. 

Mr  Lalonde  had  to  resort  to 
advertising  to  recruit  many  of 
his  406  candidates.  Some  have 
admitted  that  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  environment  and 
just  want  to  join  in  the  elec- 
tion fun.  And  in  the  chaotic 
handing  out  of  constituencies, 
Mr  Lalonde  approved  a late- 
starting  candidate,  forgetting 
that  his  Scottish-born  mother, 
Fiona  Lalonde,  was  already 
standing  there  for  his  party. 


Chirac. 


to  win 


Tt.  — 


Looking  up . . . Jacques  Chirac  caught  in  a buoyant  gesture  as  he  arrived  in  Moscow  yesterday  for  a brief  meeting  with 
Boris  Yeltsin  on  his  way  home  from  a visit  to  China  photograph:  alexanosi  natruskin 


Jonathan  Stoolo 

FRANCE’S  centre-right 
coalition  Is  poised  to 
retain  power,  though, 
with  half  its  previous  major 
ity,  according  to  the  final 
opinion  polls  before:. hast ; 
week's  elections. 

French  law  bam  publica- 
tion of  polls  In  the  week  be- 
fore voting,  .and  there  will  ha 
none  between  the  first  round 
on  Sunday  and  the  crucial 
run-offs  on  June  1. 

While  this  is  bound  to  add 
suspense,  the  polls  so  far  sug- 
gest that  public  opinion  has 
barely  moved  during  the 
month  of  furious  campaign- 
ing since  President  Jacques 
Chirac  unexpectedly  dis- 
solved parliament.  • - 
The  Ifop  poll  on  Saturday 
puts  the  outgoing  RPR-UDF 
coalition  on  39.5  per  cent,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Socialists. 
Communists  and  smaller  left- 
wing  groups. 

The  National  Front  is  on 
Uper  cent  its  record  in  a 
parliamentary  election.  The 
Green  parties  are  on  6.5  per 
cent  But  I4per  cent  of  the 
respondents  reftised  to  say 
how  they  would  vote,  and  a 
third  said  they  might  change 
their  minds. 

The  distribution  of  seats 
favours  the  right  According 
to  Ifop  the  RPR-UDF  will  have 
between  305  and  345  against 
the  opposition’s  210-248. 

The  findings  mirror  a CSA 
poll  published  the  previous 
day,  which  gave  the  left  a 
slight  lead  of  40.5  per  cent  to 
38  per  cent  in  the  first  round, 
but  said  the  right  would  end 
up  with  a majority  of  at  least 
40seats. 

This  would  mark  a .swing  of 
8 per  cent  to  the  Socialists 
since  their  landslide  defeat  in 
the  1993  elections. 
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Key  talks  usher  Britain 
into  Europe’s  embrace 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


THE  prospects  for  Brit- 
ain’s agreement  to  a 
new  European  Union 
treaty  next  month  will  turn 
crucially  on  two  meetings  to 
be  held  in  the  Netherlands 
this  week. 

The  Dutch  presidency  of 
the  European  Union  believes 
it  is  "very  dose  to  an  under- 
standing" with  the  British 
Government  which  will 
remove  the  last  obstacles 
blocking  Britain's  acceptance 
of  the  new  treaty  in  Amster- 
dam on  June  1 7. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  will  fly  from 
Washington  to  The  Hague 
tomorrow  for  a meeting  of  EU 
foreign  ministers.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a one-day  sum- 
mit in  the  Dutch  North  Sea 


resort  of  Noordwjjk  on  Friday 
when  Tony  Blair  will  have 
his  first  opportunity  as  Prime 
Minister  to  review  the  state  of 
the  treaty  negotiations  with 
his  fellow  EU  leaders. 

The  Dutch  minister  chair- 
ing the  treaty  negotiations, 
Michiel  Patijru  said  last  week 
that  agreement  In  principle 
had  been  reached  on  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  treaty . 

But  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  still  not  folly  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  EU 
will  play  a bigger  role  In  im- 
migration and  asylum  policy. 
It  is  also  apprehensive  about 
demands  by  most  other 
countries  for  a phased  EU 
takeover  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  — the  so-called 
"European  pillar  of  Nato”. 

EU  affairs  ministers 
received  an  almost  complete 
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draft  of  the  Amsterdam  treaty 
during  a meeting  near  Maas- 
tricht on  Friday.  "We  have 
some  very  tough  negotiations 
ahead  of  us.  We  are  not  yet 
fully  satisfied  with  the  provi- 
sion fbr  the  British  opt-out  on 
border  controls  but  we  are 
looking  to  make  progress,” 
the  British  minister  for  Euro- 
pean affairs,  Doug  Hender- 
son, said  afterwards. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Dutch  EU 
presidency  seems  more  hope- 
ful of  a compromise  on  the 
transfer  to  the  EU  Itself  of  the 
Schengen  agreement  abolish- 
ing internal  borders  between 
13  of  the  15  EU  countries. 

Although  Britain  and  Ire- 
land will  be  allowed  to  run 
their  own  national  frontier 
controls,  legal  problems 
remain  about  the  two 
countries'  involvement  in 
other  aspects  of  what  will  be 
common  EU  policies  on  jus- 
tice, immigration  and  crime. 

Most  other  EU  govern- 
ments want  the  EU  to  act 
jointly  on  issues  such  as  im- 
migration. asylum  and  visa 
policy  within  three  to  five 
years.  This  would  involve  the 
European  Court  and  the 
European  Parliament  and 
would  mean  some  decisions 
being  taken  by  majority  vote 
without  any  national  veto. 

The  British  Government 
said  yesterday  that  no  final 
agreement  had  been  reached. 
“Discussions  are  continuing. 
In  any  case  nothing  is  agreed 
until  everything  is  agreed.”  a 
British  official  said. 

In  a bid  to  meet  Britain’s 
concerns  about  progress  to  an 
eventual  EU  defence  system, 
France  and  Germany  have  ac- 
cepted there  can  be  no  precise 
timetable  in  the  Amsterdam 
treaty  for  a merger  of  the  EU 
and  the  WEU.  But  lo  govern- 
ments want  the  goal  of  a com- 
mon European  defence  writ- 
ten into  the  treaty. 

Most  EU  members  have 
toned  down  radical  demands 
for  fester  integration,  while 
Britain's  Labour  government 
has  accepted  more  majority 
voting,  a reduction  in  the 
national  veto  and  greater 
powers  for  the  European  Par- 
liament as  well  as  joining  the 

social  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  oat- 
standing  dispute  is  between 
large  and  small  countries 
over  the  distribution  of  votes 
in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Linked  to  this  is  a split  over 
plans  to  cut  the  number  of  EU 

commissioners  so  that  not  an 
countries  will  be  guaranteed 
their  own  commissioner  as 
the  EU  expands. 


Augustine  triggers  new  pilgrimage  progress 


John  Hooper  in  Rome  reports  on  the  latest  converts  eager  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saint  to  Canterbury  Cathedral 


IN  THE  Church  of  St 
Andrew  and  St  Gregory 
on  the  Caelian  hill,  a 
multiracial  choir  of  monks 
and  nuns  sang  the  Magnifi- 
cat. Around  them,  about  40 
Britons  in  motley  attire 
and  sensible  footwear  sat 
waiting  to  be  sped  back  to 
where  they  had  come  from. 

The  choristers  belonged 
to  a community  of  Benedic- 
tines, who  are  the  direct 
spiritual  heirs  of  the  men  a 
young  patrician  called 
Gregory  gathered  around 
him  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century. 

Gregory's  family  house 
was  here  and  after  resign- 
ing his  position  as  a high 
Roman  official,  he  turned  it 
Into  a monastery. 

He  hoped  to  live  out  bis 
life  as  a monk.  But  in  590 


he  was  elected  Pope  and  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest,  if 
most  reluctant,  of  St  Peter’s 
successors. 

It  was  from  here  that  St 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  two 
groups  of  monks  to  evange- 
lise England.  Augustine 
landed,  probably  near  Peg- 
well  Bay  in  Kent,  1,400 
years  ago. 

On  Saturday  afternoon. 
In  an  understated,  rather 
British  way,  his  departure 
was  re-enacted  at  an  ecu- 
menical service  hosted  by 
the  Benedictines.  Outside, 
in  the  heavy  beat,  was  a bus 
marked  East  Kent  Coaches. 
Over  the  next  week,  it  will 
carry  the  pilgrims  1,000 
miles  to  the  Great  National 
Service  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral next  Monday. 

The  pilgrimage  has  been 


Gays  celebrate 
Berlin  heritage 


Denis  Staunton  In  Baffin 


THE  receptionists  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Ber- 
lin looked  bemused  this 
weekend  as  a dozen  drag 
queens  tottered  up  the  main 
staircase  in  high  heels  to 
launch  a mammoth  celebra- 
tion marking  loo  years  of  the 
gay  liberation  movement 
Berlin’s  gay  community 
has  taken  over  the  normally 
stuffy  academy  for  three 
months  to  stage  theatre  and 
dance  performances,  con- 
certs, talks,  debates  and  film 
shows  dealing  with  every 
fecet  of  homosexual  life. 

At  the  centre  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  the  biggest  gay  exhibi- 
tion the  worid  has  ever  seen 
— Goodbye  to  Berlin?  100 
years  of  the  Gay  Movement — 
which  has  been  two  years  in 
the  making  at  a cost  of 
DM2  mfllion. 

It  traces  the  movement's 
history  from  the  foundation 
of  Magnus  Hirschfeld’s  Wis- 
senschaftlich-bumanltaere 
Komi  tee  (Scientific  Humani- 
tarian Committee)  in  Berlin 
In  May  1887  through  the 
Stonewall  riot  in  New  York  in 
1969  to  the  present 
"It  is  important  that  the  ex- 
hibition is  being  held  at  a dis- 
tinguished institution  such  as 


the  Academy  of  Arts,  because 
it  is  a sign  of  respect  for  gay 
history  and  for  the  liberation 
movement  itself,”  said  the  cu- 
rator, Andreas  Sternweiler. 

Visitors  to  the  academy  are 
greeted  by  a group  of  actors 
dressed  as  gay  figures  from 
history,  including  the  Nazi 
leader  Erich  Roetaxn,  who  was 
murdered  by  Hitler  in  1934, 
and  a concentration  camp 
inmate. 

Many  of  the  fringe  events 
have  an  historical  theme  too, 
including  a Prison  Party  this 
evening  to  mark  the  cente- 
nary of  Oscar  Wilde’s  release 
from  Reading  GaoL 

Other  events  include  a Brit- 
ish Sex  Night,  which  the  orga- 
nisers Insist  is  not  a joke,  and 
reports  from  countries  where 
homosexuality  Is  still  uiegaL 

Veteran  gays,  including  the 
95-year-old  Berlin  drag  queen 
Straps  Harry,  win  talk  about 
gay  life  In  the  past,  and  lead- 
ing German  politicians  will 
discuss  the  future  of  gay 
liberation. 

Berlin  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  gay  liberation  move- 
ment from  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  until  Hitler  to 
power  In  1933.  Christopher 
Isherwood’s  Goodbye  to  Ber- 
lin, which  gives  the  exhibi- 
tion its  title,  chronicled  the 
end  of  the  era. 


organised  by  a committee 
beaded  by  the  Very  Rever- 
end Stephen  Flatten,  Dean 
of  Norwich.  A former  ecu- 
menical adviser  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  has  made  it  a rigorously 
multi-denominational 
venture. 

“People  have  begun  to 
realise  that  pilgrimage  Is 
not  just  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, High  Church  Anglicans 
and  people  who  come  from 
that  tradition,"  he  said  in 
the  gardens  of  the  British 
ambassador’s  residence 
watching  the  pilgrims  sign 
on.  “You  only  have  to 
remind  people  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  by  John  Bnnyan  to 
show  them  that  , pilgrimage 
was  also  very  important  in 
the  tradition  of  virulent  pro- 
test that  he  represented.” 


Those  sharing  a meal  be- 
fore setting  off  on  the  1,000- 
mlle  journey  included 
Roman  Catholics,  Method- 
ists, members  of  the  United 
Reform  Church  — and  an 
Italian  Anglican. 

Lucrezla  Balatrf,  a natu- 
ral science  student  aged  21, 
Is  one  of  about  20  Italian 
Anglicans  In  Florence. 
Once  a month,  an  Anglican 
vicar  travels  from  Lucca  in 
the  north  to  give  a service 
In  Italian. 

She  bad  been  reading  up 
on  St  Augustine  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  trip  and  was 
Impressed  by  what  she  had 
learnt.  “He  didn’t  carry 
anything  with  him.  he 
didn't  take  a lot  of  baggage, 
and  he  got  there  anyhow,” 
she  said. 

Greg  Littledale,  a retired 
computer  systems  analyst 
from  Taunton  in  Somerset, 
said  he  had  become  fasci- 
nated with  pilgrimage  after 
walking  part  of  the  route  to 


Santiago  de  Compostela,  in - 
northern  Spain.  “I'm  a 
Catholic,  but  I’m  not  partic- 
ularly religious,  it's  the 
historical  side  that  Casei- 
nates me.” 

Augustine  and  his  follow- 
ers gave  a derisive  impulse 
to  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity in  Britain.  But  they 
were  not  the  first  to  make 
converts  there. 

Men  like  St  Ninian  in  the  : 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
and  St  Columba  in  the  sixth 
had  spread  the  faith  from 
Scotland  into  northern 
England. 

By  coincidence,  1997  is 
also  the  1,400th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  iff  Co- 
lumba. So  after  the  pilgrims 
arrive  in  Britain  next  Sun- 
day, three  more  groups  will 
visit  some  of  the  historic 
sites  of  the  Celtic  tradition 
before  linking  up  In  North- 
ern Ireland  for  a service  in 
Deny  on  June  9,  the  feast 
day  of  St  Columba. 


Worid  news  In  brief 


Turkish  army  killed  *1  sOOO  Kurdish  rebels' 

TURKEY'S  armed  forces 
■ have  killed  nearly  1,000 


Kurdish  separatists  during  a 
five-day.-old  incursion  into 
northern  Iraq,  the  state-run 
Anatolia  news  agency 
reported  yesterday. 

It  quoted  military  sources 
as  saying  that  998  guerrillas 
of  the  Kurdistan  Workers’ 
Party  (PKK)  had  been  killed 


and  141  captured.  Clashes 
were  Intensifying  in  the 
of  Smaht  and  Zap,  it 


The  military  sources  gave 
no  details  of  troop  casualties, 
but  said  12  soldiers  had  been 
killed  on  Saturday. 

Journalists  have  been 
barred  from  the  region  by 
Turkish  troops  and  their 


Iraqi  Kurdish  allies,  the  Kur- 
distan Democratic  Party. 

The  pro-Kurdish  MED-TV 
said  more  than  30  Turkish 
soldiers  had  been  killed  in 
fighting  with  the  rebels.  It 
added  that  one  PKK  guerrilla 
had  been  ‘ killed  in  dashes 
with  soldiers  in  eastern  Tur- 
key, in  which  15  troops 
-died. — Reuter. 


Deported 
man  ‘alive’ 

AN  asylum-seeker  who  was 
allegedly  killed  after 
being  deported  to  Algeria  1$ 
alive  and  well,  the  Home 
Office  said  yesterday. 

Mourad  Amara,  a former 
policeman  who  was  deported 
on  April  27,  was  reported  to 
have  been  killed  while  in  the 
custody  of  the  Algerian 
authorities. 

But  Mr  Amara,  aged  25,  met 
the  British  ambassador  to  Al- 
geria yesterday,  the  Home 
Office  said.  A spokeswoman 
added:  "The  Government  has 
received  categorical  assur- 
ances from  the  government  of 
Algeria  that  the  individual  is 
alive  and  wdl  and  our  ambas- 
sador has  met  the  former 
asylum-seeker. 

“We  are  therefore  satisfied 
that  the  claims  made  are 
unfounded.” 


President’s  son  in  bribery  case 


A DAY  after  President 
*VKim  Young-sam's  second 
son  Kim  Hyun-ch.nl  was 
held  on  multimlllion  pound 
bribery  charges.  South 
Korean  prosecutors  sought 
the  arrest  yesterday  of  a 
close  associate,  the  former 
deputy  head  of  the  Agency 
for  National  Security  Plan- 
nine,  Kim  Ki-sup. 


He  will  be  charged  with 

taking  about  £100,000  won 
from  the  businessman  Kim 
Hyun-chnl  is  accused  of 

tapping  for  a bribe. 

Tke  arrests  mark  the 
chapter  of  bribery 
investigations  sparked  bv 
the  c^Sapse  of  tihe^Hanbo 
Steel,  company  in  Janu-  •' 
ary.  — Reuter. 


De  Klerk  loses  key  politician 


ROELF  Meyer,  an  architect 
of  South  Africa’s  post- 
apartheid  politics  of  reconcili- 
ation, resigned  from  the  for- 
mer ruling  National  Party 
and  from  parliament  at  the 
weekend  after  a dispute  over 
the  party’s  political  future. 

Mr  Meyer  played  a crucial 
rote  in  negotiating  the  peace- 
fol  handover  of  power  from 


white  rule,  but  has  effectively 
been  sidelined,  by  party  right- 
wingers who  see  him  as  too 
liberal  - 
He  wanted  the  National 
Party  to  disband  in  the  inter- 
ests of  building  a broad,  mod- 
erate alliance  to  challenge 
President  Nelson  Mandela's 
riding  African  National  Con- 
gress. — Reuter. 
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Iran’s  edict 
bodes  ill  for 
ties  with  EU 


Kathy  Evans  In  Tehran 


PHOTOGRAPH:  HANS  SPRUYT 


Collecting  water  in  Kanpur,  northern  India.  Faltering  development  has  left  more  than  330  million  in  Sooth  Asia  depending  on  untreated  drinking  water 

Asia’s  commonwealth  of  misery 


WHEN  the  King 
of  Bhutan’s  en 
tour  age  came 
to  the  Maldives 
for  a regional 
summit  last  week  they  flew 
from  Thimpu  to  Bangkok, 
Bangkok  to  Singapore,  Sin- 
gapore to  Colombo,  and  Co- 
lombo to  the  capital  Male. 

It  was  more  convenient 
than  travelling  through 
New  Delhi,  which  would 
have  taken  them  two  days. 

The  tortuous  travel  ar- 
rangements illustrate  Die 
difficulties  in  bringing 
together  seven  countries 
whose  U billion  people  ac- 
count for  a fifth  of  human- 
ity but  40  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  destitute,  strug- 
gling to  survive  on  less 
than  a dollar  a day. 

South  Asia’s  leaders  real- 
ised in  the  1980s  that  they 
shared  a common  experi- 
ence of  under-development. 
Now.  admitting  that  they 
have  been  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  create 
wealth,  they  are  growing 
ever  more  enthusiastic 
about  a notion  borrowed 
from  the  rich  — economic 
integration  — as  a means  to 
prosperity. 

“Our  collective  efforts  so 
far  have  not  had  much  Im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  onr 
people,”  King  Jigme  Singye 
Wangchuk  of  Bhutan  told 
the  summit  of  the  South 
Aslan  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation 
<Saarc). 

“At  a time  when  all 
countries  are  opening  their 
markets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  In  South  Asia 
should  restrict  trade." 

President  Chandrika  Ku- 
raarantunga  of  Sri  Lanka 
was  even  more  forthright. 
“While  South  Asia’s  spiri- 
tual heritage  and  its  cul- 
tural legacies  are  second  to 
none,  our  performance  in 
the  Odd  of  economic  devel- 
opment is  less  than  natter- 
ing, as  all  statistics  would 
indicate." 

The  Pakistani  economist 
and  former  finance  minis- 
ter Mahbub  ul  Haq  wrote 
recently  that  while  South 
Asia  once  was  on  a par  with 
its  neighbours  to  the  east  — - 
Asia's  present  economic 
tigers  — - its  fortunes  have 
tumbled  in  the  past  30 
years.  It  has  not  kept  pace 
with  economic  advances 
elsewhere,  including  sub- 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  reports  from  Male  in  the  Maldives  on 
the  painfully  slow  pace  of  South  Asian  economic  co-operation 


Saharan  Africa,  and  its 
share  of  global  GDP  is  de- 
clining. It  ont-performs 
other  developing  countries, 
he  argnes.  only  in  its 
misery. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  its 
people  cannot  read  or 
write.  There  are  more  chil- 
dren out  of  school  here 
than  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  combined,  two- 
thirds  of  them  female. 


to  demonstrating  that  it  is 
far  more  powerful  than  its 
neighbours.  South  Asia 
stretches  front  the  2,000 
coral  islands  of  the  Mal- 
dives, which  on  average 
rise  5ft  31ns  above  sea  level, 
to  Mount  Everest  in  Nepal, 
which  exceeds  29,000ft.  It 
embraces  India  with  more 
than  900  million  people 
and  the  Maldives  with 
fewer  than  250.000. 


The  sheer  scale 
deprivation  is 
undeniable,  but 
despite  convening 
innumerable 
commissions 
leaders  have  yet 
to  agree  on  a 
common  definition 
of  poverty’ 
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Many,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
are  put  to  work  at  brick 
kilns  or  in  the  fields.  Half 
of  South  Asia's  children  are 
underweight,  compared  to 
30  per  cent  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  India  is  estimated  to 
have  more  HIV-infected  cit- 
izens than  Uganda  and  Ni- 
geria combined. 

About  260  million  people 
have  no  hope  of  medical  at- 
tention; 337  million  drink 
water  swimming  with  bac- 
teria; 830  million  do  not 
have  lavatories;  400  mil- 
lion go  hungry. 

The  sheer  scale  of  depri- 
vation is  undeniable,  and 
yet,  despite  the  convening 
of  innumerable  commis- 
sions. South  Asian  leaders 
have  yet  to  agree  on  a com- 
mon definition  of  poverty. 

In  part  this  is  due  to  the 
diversity'  in  an  area  where 
poverty  is  the  Tna*n  shared 
trait  and  one  country  — In- 
dia — has  not  been  adverse 


Summit  delegates  from 
Bhutan,  dressed  in  thick 
striped  gowns  and  woollen 
knee  socks,  looked  out  at 
the  sea  and  confided;  “We 
really  don’t  feel  like  we  are 
part  of  South  Asia  at  all.’’ 

Maldivians  yawned  their 
way  through  reports  on  po- 
tato and  wheat  crops:  the 
country  has  virtually  no 
agriculture. 

While  Nepal  languishes 
among  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world, 
with  a per  capita  income  of 
$200  (£122),  the  Maldives  is 
surfing  in  the  wake  of  a 
tourist  boom  towards  the 
norm  for  developing 
countries,  with  a per  capita 
income  of  $768. 

But  what  is  also  undeni- 
able is  that  region  has  been 
held  back  by  regional  con- 
flict. In  an  era  when  mili- 
tary spending  as  a propor- 
tion of  GNP  is  declining, 
Pakistan  and  India  are  in- 1 


creasing  their  spending  on 
two  of  the  largest  armies  in 
the  world. 

“We  cannot  afford  the 
continuation  of  tensions, 
military  confrontations 
and  escalating  defence  bud- 
gets.” the  Pakistani  prime 
minister.  Nawaz  Sharif, 
said  before  meeting  his  In- 
dian counterpart  this  week. 

"Non-productive  expendi- 
tures have  to  be  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  those  that 
promote  national  wealth. 
We  have  to  channel  our  en- 
ergies to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  peoples." 

Since  1985,  when  Saarc 
was  founded  by  India.  Paki- 
stan. Bangladesh,  Sri.  Tanka. 
Nepal,  Bhutan  and  the  Mal- 
dives, summits  have  been 
held  and  slogans  crafted. 
Deadlines  have  been  set  for 
the  eradication  of  hunger 
and  disease,  homelessness 
and  illiteracy.  Leaders  have 
expressed  their  commitment 
to  the  rights  of  the  girl  child, 
the  preservation  of  the  envi- 
ronment; and  the  preven- 
tion of  natural  disasters. 

But  in  concrete  terms  co- 
operation bas  been  largely 
confined  to  culture  and 
sporting  activities  and  the 
region  has  sunk  deeper  into 
poverty. 

Amid  the  disillusion. 
South  Asia  leaders  are  try- 
ing to  extend  the  market 
reforms  begun  in  their  own 
countries  in  the  past  20 
years  by  tearing  down 
trade  barriers.  Although 
the  poverty  slogans  have 
not  been  jettisoned,  the  ex- 
citement now  is  about  trade 
and  the  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a common  market  on 
the  lines  of  the  European 
Union.  The  bravest  are 
even  talking  about  a single 
currency. 

This  week  the  region's 
leaders  promised  to  speed 
up  the  dismantling  of  tariffs 
and  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  create  a free  trade  zone 
by  2001.  They  also  promised 
to  introduce  direct  air  links 
between  their  capitals.  The 
idea  is  that  removing  pro- 
tective barriers  will  keep 
prices  down,  create  jobs, 
and  encourage  investment 
from  within  as  well  as  out- 
side the  region. 

“We  have  not  been  good 


Air  of  discord  on  Cyprus  concert 


Helena  Smith  la  Athens 


TWO  teenage  pop  idols 
from  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  due  to  stage  an  un- 
precedented blcommunal  gig 
m the  green  line  In  Nicosia 
oni&hi  in  an  attempt  to  unite 
i generation  of  Cypriots  split 
jy  conflict  and  mistrust. 

Six  thousand  free  tickets 
lave  been  distributed  to 
Purkish  and  Greek  Cypriots 
or  the  concert,  to  be  per- 
ormed  under  United  Nations 
sponsorship  in  a football  sta- 
iium  close  to  the  main  chock- 
win  t In  the  divided  city. 

"Such  joint  events  are  the 
wly  way  for  young  people  to 
%act  against  the  past."  said 
he  Greek  star  Sakls  Rouvas. 
lugging  his  follow  performs*. 


Burak  Kut.  “Our  weapons  are 
not  automatic  guns  but  musi- 
cal and  our  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  communities." 

The  singers  met  earlier  tins 

year  working  on  the  Disney 

film.  The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame. 

But  the  show  has  been 
quick  to  strike  a note  of  dis- 
cord among  communal 
groups  on  both  sides  of  the 
island.  Protesters  are  threat- 
ening to  rally  near  the  con- 
cert venue.  . ..  , 

Refugee  organisations  in 
southern  Cyprus  say  the 
event  is  tantamount  to  acc- 
epting Turkish  sovereignty 
over  northern  Cyprus,  where 
ahout  35,000  Turkish  forces 
are  stationed.  The  refugees 
were  displaced  in  1974  when 


Turkey  invaded  the  island 
after  an  Athens-inspired  coup 
aimed  at  uniting  Cyprus  with 
Greece. 

“The  concert  is  a good  idea 
but  not  before  the  Turkish 
army  leaves  Cyprus,” 
snapped  George  Hadjicostas. 
head  of  the  Motor  Cyclists’ 
Association,  whose  attempted 
infiltration  of  the  island-long 
buffer  zone  prompted  the  fatal 
protest  last  year.  “Until  then 
we  can't  accept  to  eat  and  sing 
with  them." 

Mr  Hadjicostas  said  oppo- 
nents would  march  to  the 
checkpoint  after  holding  their 
own  counter  concert  This 
has  triggered  fears  among  UN 
officials  in  Nicosia  that  riots 
reminiscent  of  last  summer 
could  be  in  the  offing. 

Waldemar  Rokoszewskl, 


spokesman  for  the  United 
Nations'  peace  keeping  force 
in  Cyprus  said  security  would 
be  tight.  More  than  400  mili- 
tary and  civilian  police  — one 
per  12  concert  goers  — will 
oversee  the  show'. 

In  contrast  to  the  critics, 
the  Greek  Cypriot  govern- 
ment supports  the  event  In 
recent  years  politicians  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  have  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  de- 
sire for  a settlement  among 
young  Cypriots. 

"There's  an  entire  genera- 
tion out  there  who  lived 
through  the  war,  experienced 
its  consequences  and  have 
bad  enough  of  these  dead- 
locks," said  Cleopatra  Kittis, 
a leading  proponent  of  bl- 
communal  projects  on  the 

island. 


at  developing  wealth 
within  the  region  and  the 
absence  of  trade  Is  one  of 
the  factors.”  said  Salman 


Haidar,  the  head  of  India’s 
diplomatic  service.  “There 
is  a sense  we  have  to  look 
after  ourselves.  Nobody  is 
bothered  about  os.” 
Existing  regional  trade  is 
minimal.  In  the  past  six 
months  India's  regional  ex- 
ports were  worth  about 
£500  million.  Officially,  It 
exported  about  goods 
worth  about  $175  million  to 
Pakistan  last  year  — al- 
monds, betel  nut  and  other 
commodities  carried  on  the 
backs  of  porters  across  the 
half-mile  no  man's  land 
which  is  the  sole  border 


crossing  between  the  two 
countries. 

Meanwhile,  smuggled  In- 
dian-made goods  worth 
$1  billion  reached  Paki- 
stan, through  Dubai  and 
Singapore.  Bangladesh  con- 
ducts more  than  60  per  cent 
of  its  trade  with  donor 
nations. 

Although  tariff  conces- 
sions have  been  agreed  on 
2,000  Items,  the  smaller 
countries  complain  that 
these  do  not  apply  to  their 
own  potential  exports.  But 
some  things  have  cheered 
them.  India  promised  at  the 
summit  to  help  ease  routes 
from  land-locked  Bhutan 
and  Nepal  across  its  terri- 
tory to  Bangladeshi  ports. 


RQSPECTS  increased 
'yesterday  for  a long 
freeze  in  high-level 
relations  between 
Europe  and  Tehran  when 
Iran's  foreign  minister  in- 
sisted that  the  German  gov- 
ernment “rectify”  a recent  de- 
cision by  a Berlin  court 
accusing  Iran's  most  senior 
officials  of  authorising  the 
murder  of  four  Iranian 
dissidents. 

“What  happened  in  that 
court  was  not  a legal  proce- 
dure but  something  political. 
It  is  not  defensible  from  any 
point  of  view  and  they  have  to 
correct  It,"  All  Akbar  Ve- 
layati  said  at  a news  confer- 
ence in  Tehran. 

Mr  Velayatl's  words  seem 
to  signify  that  no  German  am- 
bassador will  be  allowed  in 
Tehran  unless  the  court’s  ver- 
dict is  reversed. 

If  that  is  his  meaning,  the 
outlook  is  for  a long  period  in 
which  a number  of  European 
Union  countries,  having  with- 
drawn their  ambassadors  in 
April,  keep  them  out  in  soli- 
darity with  the  Germans. 

On  April  10  a Berlin  court 
convicted  an  Iranian  and 
three  Lebanese  of  killing  four 
Iranian  dissidents  in  a restau- 
rant in  the  city  in  1993.  The 
court  said  the  order  came  di- 
rectly from  Tehran  and 
pointed  the  finger  at  Iran’s 
supreme  leader,  Ali  Kha- 
menei, and  President  Ha- 
sheml  Rafsanjani.  Iran  denies 
the  charge. 

After  the  verdict.  EU 
countries  withdrew  their  am- 
bassadors from  Tehran. 

They  were  about  to  return 
when  Ayatollah  Khamenei 
said  the  German  ambassador 
was  not  welcome  back.  That 
prompted  most  EU  countries 
to  keep  their  senior  diplomats 
out 

Mr  Velayatl's  statement 
came  three  days  after  the  Ger- 
man federal  prosecutor  an- 
nounced that  no  charges 
would  be  pursued  against 
Ayatollah  Khamenei  and 
President  Rafsanjani. 

Mr  Velayati  made  it  dear 
yesterday  that  the  prosecu- 
tor's decision  would  not  be 
enough  to  repair  relations 
with  Germany,  and  he  de- 
manded the  original  verdict 
be  “rectified". 

He  reiterated  that  all  other 
European  envoys  were  wel- 
come back. 

Given  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment cannot  Interfere  in 
its  own  judicial  process,  West- 


ern diplomats  In  Teliran  pre- 
dicted that  unless  an  appeal 
court  reversed  the  judgment, 
the  stalemate  could  be  as  dif- 
ficult to  overcome  as  the  late 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  death 
decree  against  the  British 
author  Salman  Rushdie, 
which  for  eight  years  has  pre- 
vented Britain  from  restoring 
full  relations  with  Iran. 

“Relations  could  be  going 
into  long-term  hibernation  — 
unless  the  appeal  court  dears 
[Ayatollah  Khamenei  and  Mr 
Rafsanjani],''  a European  offi- 
cial predicted  yesterday.  The 
appeal  court  is  not  expected 
to  rule  for  at  least  a year. 

Mr  Velayati  argued  that  the 
judgment  against  Ayatollah 
Khamenei  and  President  Raf- 
sanjani  was  “one-sided"  and 
did  not  allow  Iranian  officials 
to  give  their  version.  "Crimi- 
nals wanted  by  Iran"  had 
been  allowed  to  give  evidence, 
he  said,  referring  to  state- 
ments given  in  court  by  the 
former  Iranian  president. 
Abolhassan  Bani  Sadr. 

Germany's  federal  prosecu- 
tors confirmed  last  week  that 
an  arrest  warrant  Tor  Iran’s 
information  minister.  Ali 
Fhliahian.  remains  in  effect. 

Two  former  Iranian  intelli- 
gence officers  who  gave  evi- 
dence at  the  trial  implicating 
the  two  leaders  have  with- 
drawn their  statements.  One 
has  admitted  he  had  received 
threatening  phone  calls  from 
Tehran. 

Western  diplomatic  sources 
said  Iran  was  banking  on 
European  solidarity  crum- 
bling because  ofhuge  oil  busi- 
ness from  Iran. 

Italy's  ambassador 
returned  before  the  EU  went 
back  on  its  decision  to  return 
its  envoys  and  the  Greek  am- 
bassador is  still  officially  “on 
holiday",  and  not  withdrawn. 
So  far.  France  is  sticking  by 
the  European  decision,  de- 
spite growing  business  with 
Iran. 

The  French  company  Total 
has  just  signed  a £2  billion 
contract  to  develop  a Gulf  gas 
field,  the  South  Pars,  and  Ita- 
ly’s Agip  is  also  heavily  in- 
volved in  developing  Iran's 
oil  industry. 

Mr  Rushdie  said  on  BBC 
television  last  night  that 
Western  politicians  had  failed 
to  take  a strong  stand  against 
Iranian-sponsored  terrorism 
because  of  vested  business  in- 
terests: “I  think  the  only  mes- 
sage that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  weakness  of  the  European 
response  is  ‘Go  right  ahead 
guys,  do  it  again.  We  don't 
mind'.”  he  said. 


ZAIRE;  The  end  of  an  era 


Mobutu’s  son  settles  scores 


Howard  French  In  Kinshasa 


ROM  the  moment  he 
learned  of  his  father’s 
decision  to  relinquish 
power  in  Zaire,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  appears  to  have  platted 
how  to  punish  those  he  felt 
bad  abandoned  the  president 
By  Saturday  morning,  after 
a night  of  violent  score-set- 
tling in  Kinshasa,  one  name 
more  than  any  other  was  on 
the  Lips  of  Zairean  officers 
and  foreign  military  analysts 
as  they  struggled  to  sort 
rumour  from  feet  and  keep  a 
tally  on  the  bloodletting  — 
that  of  Captain  Kongolo  Mo- 
butu, aged  27,  an  officer  in  the 
presidential  guard. 

Well  after  the  president  left 
the  capital  on  Friday,  Capt 
Mobutu  sought  to  rally  other 
guardsmen  in  a last-ditch  at- 
tempt to  stave  off  the  rebel 
capture  of  Kinshasa  and 
avenge  his  father’s  defeat 
Zairean  officers  said. 

On  Friday  night  Capt  Mo- 
butu entered  the  military 
camp  in  Kinshasa  where  his 
father  bad  stayed  before  flee- 
ing. Moments  later,  the  army 
chief  of  staff  and  defence  min- 
ister, General  Mahele  Lioko, 
was  shot  and  killed. 

Mahele's  associates  said 
word  had  leaked  out  that  he 
was  planning  to  travel  to  Zam- 
bia to  negotiate  a ceasefire 
with  Laurent  Kabila's  rebels 
and  Capt  Mobutu  had  decided 
to  prevent  that  .Later  that 
night,  Capt  Mobutu  arrived  at 
the  Inter-Continental  Hotel 
with  several  truckloads  of 
presidential  guards.  The 
guardsmen  entered  the  hotel 
in  search  of  people  who  had 
reportedly  encouraged  negoti- 
ations with  the  rebels.  Two 
men  were  dragged  out  and 
driven  off 

An  army  officer  who  was 

with  Capt  Mobutu  on  Friday 

said  the  next  day  that  the 
younger  Mobutu  and  other 
guardsmen  “decided  some 
time  ago  that  they  were  going 
to  play  a power  game  all  the 
waytotheend”. 

“Each  time  I would  ask 
when  he  planned  on  leaving, 
be  would  say  that  he  isn't," 
file  officer  said.  "Then,  yester- 
day. 1 heard  that  he  and  some 
others  had  decided  to  kill  the 
heads  of  the  anuy.” 

On  Saturday  morning,  Capt 
Mobutu  was  seen  racing 


through  the  city.  Associates 
said  he  was  still  hunting  down 
enemies. 

Only  as  the  rebel  takeover 
neared  completion  in  late 
afternoon  did  he  flee  to  the 
Congolese  capital,  Brazzaville. 

Although  his  exact  role  in 
the  death  of  Mahele  is  not 
clear.  Western  diplomats  say 
that  Capt  Mobutu  was  known 
to  have  had  a dispute  with  the 
general  hours  before.  "We 
have  a very  strong  suspicion 
that  he  is  responsible  for  this 
[killing],"  said  one. 

An  associate  of  the  prime 
minister.  General  Likulia  Bo- 
longo.  said  that  Friday's 
events  stemmed  from  the  de- 
cision by  Gen  Likulia,  Mahele 
and  General  Nzimbl  NgbaJe 
to  tell  President  Mobutu  on 
Thursday  that  be  should  go. 


“They  met  with  Mobutu 
three  times,"  the  associate 
said.  “The  first  time  Mobutu 
sent  them  away  angrily.  The 
second  time,  Mahele  raised  his 
voice  with  Mobutu  and 
slammed  the  door  as  be  left  the 


meeting.' 

Late  on  Thursday  night  the 
president  finally  agreed  to  go. 
He  left  Kinshasa  the  next 
morning.  Hours  la  tar.  Gen 
Nzimbi,  his  nephew  and  head 
of  the  presidential  guard,  fled 
to  Brazzaville. 

The  same  morning,  nervous 
aides  of  Mahele  told  foreign 
journalists  at  the  defence  min- 
istry that  the  general  wanted 
to  negotiate  a settlement  with 
the  rebels. 

After  a night-time  meeting 
with  Gen  Likulia  to  discuss 
which  of  them  would  Issue  a 


call  to  the  army  to  lay  down  its 
arms,  Mahele  went  to  Camp 
Tshatshi  with  a small  escort  to 
try  to  calm  members  of  the 
presidential  guard. 

The  guardsmen  began  shout- 
ing that  the  general  was  a 
traitor  and  made  a move  to 
seize  him.  When  his  body- 
guards intervened,  someone 
shot  the  general  in  the  head. 

Capt  Mobutu  was  not  res- 
ponsible. claimed  an  aide. 
“Kongolo  arrived  at  just  about 
the  same  time  that  Mahele  was 
having  his  trouble.”  the  aide 
said.  “He  beard  word  on  the 
radio  that  there  was  trouble 
and  came  to  help,  but  just  as 
he  got  there  they  shot  him  " — 
New  York  Times. 


Loader  comment,  page  8; 
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Mobutu  Kongolo,  surrounded  by  aides,  makes  a phone  call  after  fleeing  to  Brazzaville 
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Rejoicing 
in  Kinshasa 

At  last  Zaire  can  start  to  hope 

WITH  THE  FALL  of  Kinshasa,  a hated  regime  has  been 
swept  away  by  “rebels’’  for  whom  the  term  had  long 
become  an  anachronism.  TO  the  end.  the  lawless 
taangers-ons  of  Mobutu  bustled  to  take  their  booty  with 
them  into  exile.  Captain  Kongulu,  in  the  worst  tradition 
of  the  sons  of  great  dictators,  settled  a few  scores  before 
fleeing  himself.  Then  came  the  troops  of  the  successful 
revolution:  many  of  them  lightly-armed  teenagers, 
walking  into  victory.  The  events  of  those  final  hours 
marked  the  contrast  between  these  forces  all  too  clearly. 
The  last-ditch  attempts  to  finesse  a negotiated  deal  from 
outside  now  seem  at  best  irrelevant,  at  worst  a continu- 
ation of  the  external  meddling  which  has  had  such  a 
malign  effect  on  Zaire  for  nearly  40  years.  Apprehen- 
sion about  a final  bloodbath  unless  such  a deal  were 
reached  was  unjustified:  Mobutu’s  army  crumbled  or 
decided  to  change  sides  too  fast  to  give  itself  enough 
time  to  loot  and  plunder.  Laurent  Kabila’s  insistence  on 
maintaining  the  advance  and  rejecting  the  negotiators' 
delays  was  shown  to  be  tactically  correct  Now  his  task 
is  to  devise  a correct  strategy  for  the  future,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  questions  to  be  asked  about  that  But  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  his  triumph  is  Zaire's  best  news 
in  decades. 

Before  asking  those  questions  — and  they  are  entirely 
justified  — it  is  necessary  to  review  these  decades.  The 
purpose  in  doing  so  is  not  just  to  assign  blame  to  those 
who  fostered  Mobutu  and  then  condoned  his  despotism, 
although  blame  is  richly  deserved.  It  is  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  entire  fabric,  political,  economic  and 
social,  of  Zaire  — now  once  again  the  Congo — has  been 
systematically  destroyed  as  a result  History  may 
conclude,  for  example,  that  the  most  lasting  damage  to 
Zaire  was  caused  not  by  the  CIA’s  backing  for  Mobutu's 
coups  but  by  the  will  ingness  of  the  US  Export-Import 
Bank  to  bankroll  his  grandiose  economic  designs. 
Mobutu  has  gone  but  the  foreign  debt  still  hangs  heavy 
around  his  former  subjects'  necks.  Similarly,  the  out- 
right dictatorship  of  Mobutu  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  created  fewer  problems  for  today  than  the  more 
subtle  post-1990  machinations  by  him  (condoned  in 
Washington,  Paris  and  Brussels)  which  subverted  a 
formal  shift  to  multi-party  politics.  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  yesterday  that  US  relations  with  the  new 
authorities  depends  on  Mr  Kabila’s  '‘commitment  to 
democratic  reforms,  public  accountability  and  respect 
for  human  rights.”  It  must  be  joking  — since  when  did 
Washington  lift  a finger,  during  years  of  suffering  by 
ordinary  Zaireans,  to  demand  observance  of  these 
principles  by  Mobutu?  More  to  the  point.  Western 
countries  should  jointly  sequester  Mobutu's  uncounted 
assets  and  assist  in  returning  him  to  face  charges  for 
violation  of  those  rights.  Like  so  much  that  went  wrong 
in  the  polarised  decades  of  cold  war.  Zaire's  troubles 
cannot  and  must  not  be  shrugged  aside  as  a Third 
World  phenomenon. 

Yet  Mr  Kabila  needs  to  show  mature  political  judge- 
ment for  Zaire's  own  sake.  He  should  accept  the  advice 
of  Uganda's  President  Museveni,  becoming  the  main 
element  in  a ’’transitional  authority”  while  establishing 
a broad-based  administration.  He  inherits  a fragmented 
scene  where  instant  recourse  to  elections  would  be  a 
disaster,  diplomats  in  Kinshasa  were  quoted  yesterday 
as  saying  that  his  stated  deadline  of  12  months  would  be 
reasonable.  It  is,  but  he  needs  to  stick  to  it  Replacing  a 
dictator  should  not  become  an  alibi:  the  Zairean  people 
deserve  much  better.  Mr  Kabila  also  has  to  manage 
relations  with  his  own  external  backers  carefully,  and 
avoid  granting  too  much  power  to  the  Zairean  Tuts  is 
who  started  the  recent  revolution.  The  verdict  on  his 
handling  of  the  Rwandan  refugees  is  still  unclear.  In 
short,  Mr  Kabila  has  much  to  learn  and  a track  record 
which  is  shaky  at  some  points  and  blank  in  others.  But  j 
Zaire  can  at  least  begin  to  hope:  that  after  years  of 
despair,  is  a huge  step  forward. 


Up  front  monarchy 

Or.  Buckingham  Palace  changes  trains 

AFTER  NEW  LABOUR,  are  we  now  about  to  witness 
the  emergence  of  the  New  Royals,  sharing  and  caring 
alike?  The  usual  froth  gave  way  yesterday  to  a more 
positive  brew  of  sensible  stories  — even  the  sale  of  the 
royal  frocks  will  be  in  a good  cause.  Princess  Diana  is  to 
speak  on  the  same  platform  as  Clare  Short  at  a 
conference  on  landmines.  And  Buckingham  Palace  is 
considering  another  form  of  sharing,  in  which  the 
Queen  and  the  prime  minister  will  have  joint  use  of  a 
large  aircraft,  hired  from  British  Airways.  This  would 
replace  the  less  modem  and  shorter  range  planes  now 
used  by  the  Royal  Squadron.  The  royal  helicopters 
would  also  be  leased  commercially,  with  a similar 
benefit  to  cost  and  safety. 

Our  imagination  can  hardly  help  taking  off  on  the 
wings  of  this  new  idea:  if  the  Queen  is  going  to  share  the 
airborne  facilities,  might  she  not  copy  some  of  the 
informal  style  as  well?  Royal  correspondents,  snoozing 
in  the  back  of  the  new  Airbus,  are  woken  up  by  palace 
spokesman  Dickie  Arbiter  — HM  is  ready  for  a little 
chat  Then  here  she  comes  herself  down  the  aisle, wear- 
ing slippers  and  a tracksuit  to  share  a drink  of 
something  strong.  How’s  it  going?  Call  me  Liz. . . This  is 
probably  a fantasy  too  far.  though  the  Palace  did  deny 
yesterday  it  was  upset  by  the  Blair  presidential  style. 
But  we  can  only  approve  of  a new  intention  to  travel 
more  sensibly  and  less  extravagantly.  Scrapping  the 
Royal  train,  which  is  also  said  to  be  under  consider- 
ation, is  sound  sense  too:  even  Queen  Victoria  was 
known  to  travel  on  scheduled  services.  As  for  a new 
royal  yacht,  since  the  expense  is  always  justified  on  the 
grounds  it  is  good  for  British  business,  then  it  is  only 
logical  for  the  tab  for  a new  merchantman  to  be  picked 
up  by  business  too  — preferably  by  a merchant  bank. 

The  row  over  Princess  Diana’s  comments  on  land- 
mines last  January  in  Angola,  alleged  to  constitute 
interference  in  a “politically  sensitive”  issue,  was 
absurd  from  the  start  She  was  being  “sensitive”  to  the 
sight  of  amputee  children  and  was  expressing  a.  senti- 
ment which  is  overwhelmingly  shared.  Now  it  has 
become  part  of  government  policy  to  support  a total 
ban.  and  it  is  the  British  military  establishment  which 
is  said  to  be  engaging  in  political  interference  to  try  to 
frustrate  that  intention.  If  the  alliance  of  the  Princess 
and  Clare  Short  provokes  some  explosions  in  the 
officers’  mess  instead  of  at  the  feet  of  innocent  civilians, 
so  much  the  better  for  Britain's  reputation- 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Another  MP 
recounts ... 

GERRY  Malone's  anxieties 
about  aspects  c t the  Win- 
chester count  merit  examina- 
tion (Ex-MP  fights  polls  defeat. 
May  17).  When  I tailed  to  gain 
Peterborough  in  1966  by  three 
votes,  the  first  count  gave 
Labour  a three-figure  majority. 
But  the  ballot  account  showed 
the  absence  of  several  hundred 
votes.  These  were  discovered 
in  boxes  In  an  outer  room. 

When  two  lost  villages  were 
counted,  my  majority  fell  to 
seven  and  then  the  retiring 
member.  Sir  Hat-mar  Nlchohs 
and  I were  In  and  out  by  one. 
two  and  three  votes  during  the 
rest  of  the  seven  recounts. 
Even  then  the  ballot  account 
showed  four  votes  apparently 
missing.  Three  of  these  were 
subsequently  identified 
through  mathptmiHral  errors 
by  preskiing  officers.  The  last 
paper  was  never  found. 

At  a subsequent  Peterbor- 
ough election,  a criminal 
action  for  Impropriety  in 
favour  of  the  Conservative 
Party  led  to  the  imprisonment 
of  someone  who  hart  tampered 
with  eight  or  so  postal  votes 
for  elderly  people.  Naturally  I 
wondered  whether  she  bad 
been  practising  in  1966. 

A legal  scrutiny  will  be  a can 
of  worms  for  all  parties  since 
individuals  are  quite  capable 
of  personating  the  dead  or  the 
living,  voting  twice  and  deal- 
ing improperly  with  postal 
votes.  Even  if  Mr  Malone  loses 
eventually,  and  by  a larger 
margin,  he  mil  have  helped 
throw  light  into  the  mysteri- 
ous workings  of  election  ad- 
ministration which  have 
ehangpd  so  little  this  century. 
Michael  Ward  MP. 

5 The  lane, 

London  SE3  9SL 

Who’s  a goon? 

THE  Rev  David  Long  (let- 
ters. May  17)  is  possibly 
correct  that  Spike  Milligan  is 
mad.  David's  belief  in  holy 
ghosts  seems  to  have  sadly  af- 
fected his  maths,  though. 
Whatever  the  increased  num- 
ber of  people  living  past  the 
age  of  70.  this  cannot  increase 
the  population.  Births,  virgin 
or  otherwise,  are  essential  to 
do  that  Meanwhile,  a swift 
look  at  the  clergy  doesn't  show 
many  rushing  to  obey  this  Old 
Testament  rule  or  shuffling  off 
at  70. 

Eccles  for  Archbisbop!  And 
thanks  Spike,  for  many  laughs 
and  much  inspiration. 

Alan  Perrow. 

Flying  Horseshoe  Hotel 
Clapham.  Nr  Lancaster. 

North  Yorks  LA2  8ES. 


Slipping  through  the  Net 


VICTOR  Keegan  is  right 
in  describing  the  inter- 
net as  “the  20th  cent- 
ury's greatest  technology  leg- 
acy" which  quite  possibly 
“could  change  the  way  entire 
economies  function”  (What  a 
Web  we  weave,  May  13).  Too 
often  though,  technological 
innovation  has  been  con- 
ceived  primarily  in  terms  of 
commercial  opportunism. 

That  “electronic  shopping 
malls  are  sprouting  every- 
where” may  well  be  so  but.  for 
the  next  century,  what  is 
much  more  important  is  the 
possibility  of  opening  up  pub- 
lic spaces  in  cyberspace  for 
democratic  deliberation.  A 
vision  of  politics  as  compris- 
ing more  than  a one  way  con- 
versation between  leaders  and 
the  led,  necessitates  the  devel- 
opment of  online  discussion 
which  is  accessible,  informa- 
tive, open  to  all  ideas  and 
managed  as  a public  service. 
(Dr)  Andrew  Graham. 

Fellow,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

(Dr)  Stephen  Coleman. 
Director,  Hansard 
Scholars  Programme! 

Irving  Rappaport. 

Chief  Executive,  UK  Citizens' 
Online  Democracy. 

52  Croftdown  Road. 

London  NW5  lEN. 


I HAVE  been  connected  to 
the  Internet  since  mid-Feb- 
ruary. My  phone  bill  for  the 
latf  three  wnnths  ha«  risen 
from  the  average  of  £50  to 
£240.  That’s  a 450  per  cent  in- 
crease going  to  BT  from  me 
for  only  two  boors  surfing 
each  evening.  I am  now 
rationing  myself  to  cheap-rate 
weekends  only.  Difficult  if 
you  are  running  a small  bus- 
iness and  need  to  exchange 
regular  email  or  access  the 
various  financial  services  on 
the  Net 

There  are  about  one  million 
Internet  machines  in  this 
country.  If  Rupert  Murdoch's 
pinna  for  satellite  interactive 
TVs  equipped  with  phone  mo- 
dems are  realised  then  this 
figure  will  rise  to  over  20  mil- 
lion subscribers. 


Imagine  the  masstve  profits 
BT  will  reap  if  the  phone 
rates  remain  as  they  are  now. 
We  are  not  talking  a few  quid 
added  on  the  quarterly  bill 
but  hundreds  of  pounds  from 
each  Initially  enthusiastic 
home  Internet  user. 

Imagine  file  potential  IT 
progress  of  an  Internet  and 
computer-literate  population 
in  those  countries  enjoying 
free  or  cheap  phone  access. 
The  Internet  will  become 
vital  in  the  fixture  so  please 
don't  cripple  it  at  birth  and 
make  it  a rich  person's  toy. 

As  for  BTs  windfall:  sic  ’em 
Mr  Blair! 

Kevin  Lindley. 

Rough  Top  Farm. 

Eastwood, 

Todmorden. 

Lancs. 
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Nanny’s  heavy  charges 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  when 
I was  19  years  old,  I spent 
a year  looking  after  two  chil- 
dren for  an  American  family 
in  New  York.  As  a result  of 
my  experiences.  I feel  I must 
speak  up  for  Louise  Wood- 
ward. I was  left  for  hours  with 
total  responsibility  for  the 
children,  aged  one  and  six 
years  old.  preparing  all  their 
meals  and  performing  all  the 
household  tasks.  Apart  from 
my  one  evening  off  which 
was  changed  at  the  shortest 
notice,  I prepare  the  chil- 
dren's evening  meal  while 
their  parents  went  out  to 
“dine”  and  was  not  allowed  to 
go  to  sleep  until  they 
returned,  often  at  2am  or  3am. 

My  life  was  made  even 
more  miserable  by  having  to 
obey  the  parents’  idiotic  rules 
of  child  raising:  for  example 
keeping  a one-and-a-balf  year 
old  child  in  a high  chair  until 
he  had  eaten  all  his  food,  al- 
though his  parents  would  fill 
him  with  sweets  so  that  he 
was  never  hungry.  I can 
remember  the  despair  I felt  as 
he  threw  the  food  around  the 
kitchen  that  1 bad  just  had  to 
spotlessly  clean.  I am 


ashamed  to  admit  that  an  a 
couple  of  occasions  I did 
shake  this  poor  baby. 

Having  an  English  “maid’’ 
is  a big  status  symbol  in 
America,  and  English  girls 
are  often  totally  exploited.  I 
was  desperately  lonely  and 
isolated  but,  being  very 
young,  was  afraid  to  get  out  of 
the  situation. 

To  see  Louise  Woodward 
shackled  at  the  hands  and  feet 
is  a grotesque  and  nauseating 
sight.  What  has  happened  to 
innocent  until  proven  guilty? 
Who  knows  what  pressure 
Louise  was  under  and  what 
fears  she  may  have  had,  alone 
in  a strange  country?  Why  are 
we  allowing  a country  which 
considers  Itself  a role  model 
Cor  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
treat  a British  girl  in  this 
manner  without  so  much  as  a 
murmur? 

S.  Williamson. 

54  St  Marks  Road, 

London  W72PW. 


We  do  nol  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters* 


Harriet’s  two  hats 

I TOO  would  like  to  know 
how  Harriet  Hannan  is  go- 
ing to  deal  with  the  conflict 
of  interest  of  being  Social  Se- 
curity Minister  and  Women's 
Minister  (Whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  Minister  for 
Women?,  May  8;. 

Ms  Harman  wants  single 
mothers  on  Income  Support 
(IS)  to  get  a job.  Is  that  the 
Social  Security  Minister  cut- 
ting benefits?  Shouldn't  the 
Women's  Minister  acknowl- 
edge the  work  mothers  do 
and  defend  our  income? 
We’re  the  ones  who  care  for 
children  and  sick  relatives, 
fund-raise  for  run-down 
schools,  make  up  for  services 
which  have  been  cut 
If  I am  forced  off  Income 
Support.  I’ll  be  on  lower 
wages  than  Ms  Harman's 
cleaner.  IH  have  to  fork  out 
for  council  tax.  school  meals, 
childcare  and  rent.  And 
what  happens  when  my 
daughter  gets  ill  and  I have  to 
take  time  off?  Who  will  tell 
my  employer  to  keep  my  job 
forme? 

Kay  Chapman. 

70  Princess  Road. 

London  NW6. 


It’s  an  unfair  cop:  Sir  Paul 
Condon  comes  under  attack 


PAUL  Condon  was  ap 
pointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  by 
Kenneth  Clarke  during  his 
short  and  disastrous  spell  as 
Home  Secretary  (Police  chief 
hits  out  at  'dirty  tricks'  by  offi- 
cers. May  14).  At  the  time,  he 
was  reported  as  being  a politi- 
cal But  Condon  has  presided 
over  London's  police  while  his 
political  makers  have  slashed 
pay  and  conditions,  especially' 
for  entrant  officers-  This  has 
created  a two-tier  police  ser- 
vice and  has  done  nothing  to 
stem  the  crime  wave  engen- 
dered by  greedy  Tory  policies 
but  everything  to  reduce 
morale  in  the  service. 

Condon  has  shown  political 
naivete  in  railing  for  a crack- 
down on  black  robbers, 
apparently  ignoring  the  vast 
increase  in  all  kinds  of  crime. 
mo6t  of  which  is  committed  by 
white  people.  This  discrimina- 
tory or  targeting  type  of  polic- 
ing. where  sometimes  one 
crime  is  flavour  of  the  month 
and  not  it  is  another,  is 
specious  and  diverts  from  the 
overall  crime  increases. 

Condon  now  has  the  gall  to 
label  police  officers  fighting 
his  divisive  and  disastrous 
“tenure"  policy  "dirty  trick- 
sters”. The  feet  that  these  offi- 


A Country  Diary 


cers  have  been  obliged  to 
remain  anonymous  in  order  to 
escape  victimisation  indicates 
the  nature  of  this  scheme.  The 
tenure  policy  will  prevent  any 
officer  from  staying  In  the 
same  station  or  squad  for  more 
than  10  years.  Us  effect  on  ex- 
penditure. (Condon  has  stated 
it  will  cost  as  much  as  it  takes), 
expertise,  local  knowledge  and 
acquired  skills  will  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  crime 
containment  and  the  officers 
who  wish  to  serve  a particular 
community  for  the  length  of 
their  service.  It  will  cripple  the 
Police  Federation  because  rep- 
resentatives. elected  by  their 
colleagues,  will  be  ordered  not 
to  stand  for  office  In  prepara- 
tion for  transfer. 

It  is  widely  suggested  tn 
police  circles  that  this  Is  a 
shake-out  policy:  one  that 
makes  life  so  difficult  for  the 
older,  time-serving,  better  paid 
officers  that  they  resign  or 
retire  early;  thus  leaving  the 
way  open  for  cheaper,  second- 
tier  officers. 

Philip  Chambers. 
Metropolitan  Police  (retired). 
Ex  Police  Federation 
representative. 

19  Anne  Way. 

WestMolesey. 

Surrey  KT8  2PT- 


FOX  FRTTILLARY  MEADOW. 
Suffolk:  Doleful  Bells  of  Sor- 
row, Drooping  Bells  of  Sodom, 
Widow  Wail  — these  old 
country  names  have  a rich- 
ness of  association  that  seems 
In  keeping  with  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  flower  they 
describe.  For  Snake's  Head 
Fritillary  — its  more  familiar 
title  — is  a rare  bloom  indeed. 
With  a tall  grey-green  stalk, 
the  bloom  is  a striking  bell- 
like structure  chequered  with 
purple,  dark  pink  and  white. 
Small  wonder  that  it  attracted 
so  much  attention  from  hu- 
mans although  there  are  two 
curious  features  to  all  this 
firitillary  folklore.  Firstly,  the 
associations  with  death  are 
not  a reference  to  the  flower’s 
poisonous  nature.  They  refer 
to  the  drooping,  supposedly 
“sad"  character  of  its  shape. 
The  other  mystery  is  that,  de- 
spite the  many  local  names, 
the  fritfllary  is  probably  not  a 
native  to  Britain.  The  earliest 
references  to  it  are  from  the 
eighth  century  and  the  species 
was  probably  introduced  to 
Elizabethan  gardens  from 
Europe.  Whatever  its  origins 
there’s  no  doubting  that  a field 


full  of  these  “wild"  flowers  Is 
one  of  southern  England's  bo- 
tanical highlights.  In  East 
Anglia  no  site  is  more  impres- 
sive than  this  one  near  Fraxns- 
den.  owned  by  the  Suffolk 
Wildlife  Trust  and  reputed  to 
hold  300,000  spikes.  Unfortu- 
nately, anyone  hoping  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  will  have  to 
make  a note  in  their  diary's 
forward  planner.  The  fritillar- 
ies  were  early  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  dry  spring  and 
most  are  now  stripped  down 
to  the  bare  seed  capsule.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  said  that  the 
stte  is  more  than  just  a single 
flower.  The  surrounding 
Boundary  Farm,  whose  owner 
manages  the  fritillary 
meadow,  is  a highly  progres- 
sive. wildlife  friendly  estab- 
lishment, with  more  than  half 
its  acreage  managed  as  part  of 
an  Environmentally  Sensitive 
Area.  The  rest  Is  an  innova- 
tive hardwood  plantation.  A 
commercially  managed  wood 
of  oak,  maple,  ash,  hawthorn 
and  cherry  is  about  as  rare  in 
Britain  as  the  fritfllary  itself 
and,  in  its  way.  is  just  as 
Important 

MARK  COCKER 


Only  the  IRA  benefits  from  Boothroyd’s  ban 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


LET  me  make  clear  at 
the  very  outset  Gerry 
Adams  and  I are  not 
close  personal  friends. 
Quite  the  opposite.  He  is  on 
record  as  regarding  me  as  a 
'•smaU-minded,  imperialistic; 
jingoistic,  chauvinist  bigot” — 
a view  of  my  character  which 
he  developed  after  I suggested 
that  Irish  literature  from  The 
Minstrel  Boy  to  Finnegan's 
Wake  illustrated  the  national 
preoccupation  with  death. 

I,  on  fiie  other  hand,  simply 
regard  him  as  a thoroughly 
bad  man  who  has  condoned  — 
and  by  condoning  encouraged 
— terrible  violence.  Indeed,  a 
dispute  over  Tom  Moore  and 
Sean  O’Casey  began  with  my 
expression  of  distaste  for  his 
decision  to  be  a pall-bearer  at 
Thomas  Begley's  funeral. 
Thomas  Begley  was  the  IRA 
bomber  who.  on  October  23, 
1993.  blew  up  Frizzel's  fish 
shop  in  the  Shankhill  Road, 
killing  (as  well  as  himself) 


three  men,  four  women  and 
two  teenage  children. 

However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  test  of  democracy  is 
how  its  rules  affect  the  politi- 
cally undesirable.  And.  in  my 
view,  Jerry  Adams  and  Mar- 
tin McGulnness  — two  men 
who  certainly  come  into  that 
category  — have  been  badly 
treated  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Worse  still,  so  have  the 
several  thousand  Irish  men 
and  women  who  elected  them 
to  Parliament  You  win  now 
understand  why  I thought  it 
necessary  to  put  oa  record  my 
view  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leader. 
My  disagreement  with  the  de- 
cision to  deny  them  the  Palace 
of  Westminster’s  facilities, 
until  they  bad  taken  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  will  be  con- 
demned as  contempt  for  the 
monarchy  and  criticism  of 
Betty  Boothroyd  — treason 
and  blasphemy  In  a single  sen- 
tence. I do  not  want  sympathy 
for  terrorism  to  be  added  to 
the  indictment 

Like  it  or  not  — and  I feel 
nothing  but  regret  — Adams 
and  McGulnness  were  elected 
to  Parliament  by  the  same 
franchise  that  carried  the 
other  653  Members  into  the 


House  of  Commons.  And  it  is  a 
dubious  sort  of  democracy 
that  enables  the  authorities  of 
that  House  to  superimpose 
their  views  on  the  wishes  of 
the  men  and  women  who  pat 
their  crosses  against  the  name 
of  Sinn  Fein  candidates. 

The  propriety  erf  the  Speak- 
er’s decision — inevitably  sup- 
ported by  both  front  benches 
— depends,  in  part,  on  the 
way  to  which  we  regard  the 
Oath  or  the  Act  of  Affirmation 
which  Is  its  acceptable  alter- 
native. Some  MPs  take  the 
sensible  (that  is  to  say  cynical) 
view  that  it  is  all  part  of  the 
essential  flummery  — no 
more  significant  than  the  two 
“sword  lines"  which  separate 
the  front  benches.  The  other 
view  — that  it  is  to  be  te]o>n 
seriously  — is  clearly  held  by 
Adams  and  McGulnness. 

That  is  hardly  surprising. 
Bitter  disagreement  about  the 
Oath  split  the  old,  original  and 
honourable  Sinn  Fein  Party.  It 
divided  for  ever  the  Irishmen 
who  had  negotiated  the  cre- 
ation of  a Free  State  in  the 
South  and  provoked  a terrible 
civil  war.  There  was  never 
any  prospect  of  a Sinn  Fein 
MP  swearing  or  affirming  alle- 


giance to  the  crown.  And  the 
people  who  voted  for  them 
knew  ft  At  least  the  candi- 
dates were  equally  aware  feat 
without  standing  at  the  dis- 
patch box  and  asserting  their 
fealty  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  they 
would  never  be  allowed  to 
speak  or  vote  within  the 
chamber. 

That  was  the  rule  long  be- 
fore May  1st.  And,  although  it 
must  mean  that  an  honest 
republican  — who  wants  to 
end  the  monarchy  and  change 
the  shape  and  size  of  the 
United  Kingdom  — can  never 
speak  in  Parliament,  at  least 
Adams  and  McGuinness  knew 
what  they  were  in  for.  They 
did  not  knew  and  could  not 
have  known  that  other  bene- 
fits of  membership  would  be 
denied  them.  Neither  did  the 
men  and  women  who  voted 
Sinn  Fein. 

They  did  not  know  because 
Ersklne  May  — what  the  di- 
ch$  calls  file  Parliamentary 
bible — seems  to  say  quite  the 
opposite.  It  may  not  be 
required  reading  in  the  Falls 
Road  but  commonsense 
seems  to  confirm  that  judge- 
ment So  does  custom  and 


practice.  There  is  a case,  of 
sorts,  for  preventing  avowed 
anarchists  from  Influencing 
legislation.  But  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  damage  they 

might  do  by  phoning  the 

House  of  Commons  library 
with  requests  for  informa- 
tion. In  the  past  the  distinc- 
tion between  taking  part  in 
debates  and  using  official 
writing  paper  has  always 
been  accepted.  On  nine  con- 
secutive occasions  I was 
elected  to  Parliament  a week 
or  more  before  I took  the 
Oath.  I always  sent  my  letters 
in  HMS  envelopes,  travelled 
to  and  from  Birmingham  on 
MP’s  travel  warrants  and 
telephoned  through  the  House 
of  Commons  switchboard  dur- 
ing the  hiatus  between  poll- 
ing day  and  swearing  in.  Most  i 
MPs,  elected  on  May  1st  have 
done  the  same.  Adams  and 
McGuiimess  are  being  penal-  j 
lsed  not  so  much  for  falling  to 
take  the  Oath  as  for  saying 
that  they  do  not  propose  to  do  I 
so.  1 

And  what  other  privileges  : 
are  to  be  denied  them?  Mem-  i 
hers  of  Parliament  lack  power 
but  eqjoy  access.  It  Is  because 
their  letters  receive  swift  at- 1 


tendon  and  their  telephone 
calls  are  returned  that,  they 
are  able  to  help  their  constit- 
uent When  an  asylum  seeker 
is  held  at  Belfast  airport,  a 
Social  Fund  application  is 
refused  or  a hospital  ward  is 
closed,  will  the  appropriate 
minister  treat  a message  from 
Adams  and  McGuinness  like 
a submission  from  an  MP  or  a 
complaint  from  the  general 
public? 

In  short,  are  two  constitu- 
encies being  both  disenfran- 
chised and  denied  the  practi- 
cal help  which  they  need  and 
are  entitled  to  receive?  The 
exclusion  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament is  an  example  of  an 
attitude  which  genuine  demo- 
crat® have  deplored  since 
Charles  Bradlaugh  was  de- 
nied his  seat  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury — Parliament  arrogantly 
believing  it  could  ignore  the 
electorate's  decision.  It  Is  also 
against  the  practical  Interests 
of  thousands  of  underprivi- 
leged United  Kingdom  citi- 
zens. Perhaps,  worst  of- all,  it 
Is  a petty  concession  to  the 
unthinking  establishment. 
Only  the  IRA  will  benefit. 
Parliament  Itself  is 
diminished. 


Ttm  gghn  Monday  Mav  19 1997 


Lib  Dems  make  a different 
kind  of  difference 
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Peter 

Preston 


BUT  how,  now,  will 
they  “make  the  dif- 
ferenced Already  the 
Phrase  has  the  fus- 
tian fluff  of  quiz  show  history 
to  h.  Who.  in  1997,  promised 
to  make  that  difference?  Was 
it  (a)  Michael  Portillo;  (b) 
Alex  Salmond;  or  (c)  Paddy 
Ashdown?  Answers,  on  a 
postcard,  please,  to  Liberal 

Democrat  Headquarters. 

Seventeen  days  ago,  Ash- 
down and  hfe  eampalgn  guru, 
Richard  Holme,  were  heroes. 
So  they  remain.  Governments 
come  and  governments  go. 
but  the  Liberals  — in  most  of 
our  lifetimes  — have  never 
gone  anywhere.  They  may  oc- 
casionally have  marched 
towards  the  sound  of  gunfire 
or  been  sent  home  to  prepare 


for  great  things  but  the  dawn 
on  the  morning  after  has  al- 
ways been  grey,  the  baton  of 
leadership  a sad  stick  for  the 


Not  this  time.  They  were 
tergeted,  professional.  They 
had  simple  themes -on 
and  education  with  an  extra 
veneer  of  honesty  that  set 
them  apart.  And  the  voters 
had  finally  twigged  tar-H^ai 
voting.  At  Shepton  Manet,  on 
election  eve,  Mr  Ashdown 
caned  for  "a  powerful  force  of 
Liberal  Democrats  to  put  Brit- 
ain cm  a new  and  different 
path”.  He  got  46  of  them: 
strength  doubled  at  a stroke, 
enough  finally  to  shadow  all 
the  departments  of  gtatp  The 
new  path,  however,  has  sud- 
denly developed  a number  of 
potholes. 

You  could  see  some  of  the 
problems  from  day  The 
Liberals  had  rolled  back  60 
years  Of  retreat:  real  triumph. 
And  yet,  even  by  the  end  of 
election  night,  they  were  a 
side  show.  Newspapers  and 
broadcasters  — released  from 
the  ritual  of  “fair”  coverage 
— wanted  to  hit  the  ground 
running  with  Giordan  Brown, 
or  the  quagmire  staggering 


with  Michael  Howard.  A 
result  which,  in  1992.  would 
have  made  Ashdown  a heap 
big  Somerset  Brie,  was 
mousetrap  stuff  against 
Labour’s  majority. 

Tough:  but  not  terminal. 
The  Liberal  Democrats  are 
used  to  having  to  tnnVo  their 
own  headlines.  They  have 
their  quasi-understanding  on 
electoral  reform  to  remind  Mr 
Blair  about.  If  that  promised 
referendum,  among  so  many 
others,  delivers  a blow  for 
change,  then  the  force  will 


remain  with  them.There  is 
much  to  hope  for. 

The  difficulty  Is  knowing 
what  to  say  in  the  meantime. 
For  Faddy  Ashdown  got  one 
thing  wrong.  He  didn't  he 
told  this  paper  last  mnnth,  be- 
lieve the  polls.  "The  top  10  per 
cent  of  the  Labour  lead  is 
froth.”  It  would  blow  away. 
“If  Blair  had  led  a great  cru- 
sade, a great  Midlothian  cam- 
paign across  the  country,  and 
if  people  were  attached  to 
labour  through  principle  and 
heart  and  belief^  then  things 
might  be  different  But  that 
isn’t  the  case.  Far  from  it"  A 
soft  Blair  would  need  Paddy 
as  stiffening. 


But  the  froth  didn’t  blow 
away.  And  crusading  (or  lack 
of  it)  appears  suddenly  Irrele- 
vant as  a totally  fresh  admin- 
istration with  a thousand  and 
one  wheezes  up  its  jumper 
zips  into  nonstop  action.  The 
Lib  Dems  can’t  oppose  Scot- 
tish devolution  at  the  double, 
or  independent  Banks  cf  Eng- 
land, or  Riimlcptt  on  school 
standards,  or  Robin  Cook  on 
moral  foreign  policies.  How 
could  they?  These  are  core 
Lib  Dem  themes.  (The  Cook 
miRginn,  indeed,  rather  ga- 
zumps Captain  Ashdown  for 
piety.) 

Rim  down  the  rest  of  the 
flnei  Shepton.  Mallet  rtwfc 
list  A powerful  force  to  look 
after  the  environment  It’s 
name  is  Prescott  To  hear  the 
“poor  and  needy”.  Frank 
Field  is  moving  already.  To 
"defend  the  NHS  against  crip- 
pling cuts”.  Dobson  freezes 
hospital  closures.  To  “mod- 
ernise our  fatting  political 
system".  See  you  on  Wednes- 
day, then.  Tone. 

Labour  — save  in  one 
respect  — couldn’t  have  made 
a more  comprehensively  Lib 
Dem  start  if  Paddy  had  been 
pulling  their  strings.  That  dif- 


ference, of  course,  is  the  long- 
standing Liberal  USP,  their 
professed  readiness  to  raise 
taxes  a little  to  make  a differ- 
ence in  classrooms  »nrt  sur- 
geries. They  are,  modestly, 
the  party  of  higher  taxation, 
of  paying  more  to  deliver 
more.  But,  even  here.  Gordon 
Brown  can  undermine  them 

in  a single  afternoon. 

Could  he  add  an  extra  five- 
pence  to  a packet  or  fogs  next 
month?  Easily.  Could  he  jig- 
gle with  income  tax  bands 
and  allowances  to  raise  quite 
as  much  as  the  Ashdown 
penny?  Few  Labour  back- 
benchers would  be  surprised 
if  he  did.  Beyond  windfalls 
and  mobile  phones  (with  big 
business  worried  about  ex- 


A result  which,  in 
1992,  would  have 
made  Ashdown  a 
big  Brie  was 
mousetrap  stuff 


rTiarigo  rates  egging  h™  on), 
there’s  a raft  of  cash  to  be 
squeezed  into  the  Treasury. 

He’ll  have  a cautious  Blair 
at  his  elbow:  he'll  not  want  to 
tear  up  too  many  fiscal  prom- 
ises too  floridly:  electorates 

have  long  memories.  But  still, 
the  debate  after  the  Budget 
will  be  about  whether  Brown 
has  gone  too  far  — not 
whether  he  has  shrunk  from 
necessary  taxation. 

The  first  byelections  that 
matter  will  see  a trickle  of  ex- 
Tories  trooping  homewards. 
Will  they  pause  with  the  Lib 


Chris  McGreal  believes  the  events  in  former  Zaire  are  part  of  a popular  revolution 
which  may,  given  time,  create  a changed,  independent  and  self-sustaining  Africa 

New  Congo,  no  chaos 


ZAIRE  disappeared 
at  the  weekend.  It 
was  discarded  into 
history  along  with 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko, 
the  despot  who  gave  the  vast 
Central  African  country  its 
name  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  In  its  place  has  been 
revived  the  shortlived,  post- 
independence “Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo”.  But  the 
promise  this  time  is  of  a very 
different  Congo. 

The  rebellion  in  Congo  was 
more  than  a local  revolution. 
Despite  warnings  from  the 
west  about  chaos  in  Zaire  — ■ 
largely  based  on  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  reasons  Rwan- 
dan refugees  were  being 
killed  — Laurent  Kabila’s  vic- 
tory is  potentially  the  most 
stabilising  development  in 
Central  Africa  in  years. 

It  removes  the  launching 
pad  for  conflicts  in  at  least 
three  other  countries  — 
Rwanda,  Angola  and.  to  a 
leaser  degree.  Burundi.  And, 
as  the  dormant  economic 
giant  of  the  region,  the  new 
Congo  Is  fiie  greatest  hope  so 


far  for  the  rebuilding  of  Cen- 
tral Africa’s  infrastructure. 

But  the  new  Congo  is  only 
the  latest  event  in  a revolu- 
tion which  has  crept  across 
the  region  for  a decade,  creat- 
ing a basis  for  genuinely  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining 
African  nations.  The  reper- 
cussions are  being  felt  from 
Angola  to  Sudan;  Kenya's 
president,  Daniel  arap  Moi, 
must  be  pondering  what  has 
happened  and  Nigeria’s  mili- 
tary machine  is  clearly 
shown  as  a dinosaur. 

A new  generation  of  Afri- 
can- presidents,  headed  by 
Uganda’s  Yoweri  Museveni, 
is  contemptuously  brushing 
aside  the  immediate  post-colo- 
nial leaders  as  incompetent 
avaricious  and  neo-colonial 
puppets.  The  new  breed  are 
trying  to  build  systems  which 
serve  the  interests,  not  of  an 
fclite  or  some  foreign  power, 
but  the  broad  mass  of  citi- 
zens. They  are  not  at  war 
with  their  own  people,  as  is 
Nigeria’s  military. 

Museveni  and  the  others 
are  less  willing  to  blame  co- 


lonisation as  the  sole  source 
of  their  countries’  problems, 
but  they  are  healthily  scepti- 
cal of  file  Intentions  of  west 
and  east  after  the  havoc  gen- 
erated In  Africa  by  the  cold 
war.  The  Ugandan  leader  is 
feted  In  London  and  Washing- 
ton for  his  economic  reforms, 
but  he  has  resisted  all  persua- 
sion to  introduce  multi-party 
democracy;  he  believes  that 
would  tear  his  country  apart 

Museveni  has  dreams  of  an 
economic  zone  file  breadth  of 
Central  Africa  and,  eventu- 
ally, down  to  file  Cape.  Im- 
plicit in  this  is  the  realisation 
that  poverty  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  region's  problems.  For 
decades,  it  was  viewed  as  the 
natural  order  of  things  in  Af- 
rica. And  yet,  as  Museveni 
has  frequently  pointed  oat, 
even  with  the  world  economic 
order  stacked  against  the  am- 
tinent.  there  was  also  a prob- 
lem of  bad  administration. 

In  Zaire.  Mobutu  stole  all 
the  money  and  the  west  was  a 
co-conspirator.  Zaire  never 
really  was  an  independent 
nation.  It  had  all  the  trap- 


pings and  a seat  at  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  cold  war 
brought  another  form  of  co- 
lonisation at  the  expense  of 
its  people,  and  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  if  file 
new  order  in  Congo  fits  the 
Museveni  mould.  Who  Kabila 
is  and  what  he  represents  is 
unknown,  but  be  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Muse- 
veni. According  to  Museveni, 
they  remain  In  frequent 
contact 

It  says  much  that  Kabila’s 
forces  were  able  to  walk  into 
every  major  city  without 
much  blood-shed  and  be  wel- 
comed. He  has  apparently 
won  the  support  of  most  afhis 
compatriots  for  vanquishing 
the  old  tyrant 

Now  comes  the  difficult  bit 
It  will  take  years  to  make  up 
for  the  lost  decades.  The  for- 
mal economy  Is  more  than 
wrecked,  it  is  almost  non-ex- 
istent, its  Infrastructure 
eroded:  Mobutu’s  system  of 
officials  with  their  bands  out 
debilitated  it 

Zaire  was  dysfunctional  as 


a state;  it  only  survived  be- 
cause its  people  were  were 
anything  but  dysfunctional. 
Kabila  has  resources  to 
rebuild  his  nation.  They  are 
those  ordinary  people  who 
improvised  when  the  state  de- 
serted them.  They  ran  their 
own  schools,  returned  to  tra- 
ditional forms  of  justice  and 
found  ways  to  help  neigh- 
bours even  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

The  west  has  already  laid 
down  demands  for  the  Congo. 
The  United  States,  fearing 
that  the  new  president  does 
not  fit  its  requirements,  is  the 
most  vocaL  Kabila  has  been 
told  he  must  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  outside  world 
and  swiftly  hold  elections.  If 
not,  he  will  pay  a price. 

The  New  York  Times 
quoted  a US  official  as  saying 
aid  would  be  forthcoming  for 
Kabila  “provided  that  he  be- 
haves". Chester  Croker,  assis- 
tant secretary  of  state  for  Af- 
rica under  Ronald  Reagan  — 
who  loudly  sang  Mobutu's 
praises  — openly  states  the 
threat:  “We  and  our  friends 


Dems?  Hardly,  because  Mr 
Ashdown  has  cast  himself  as 
the  fiercer  Blair,  the  more 
rapacious  Brown.  Yet  if  that 
referendum  an  PR  is  ever  de- 
livered, he  wSB  need  every  jot 
af  popularity  and  profile  he 
can  muster. 

He  must  be  a big  player,  be- 
cause it  is  he  who  will  have  to 
lead  this  charge  (while  the 
PM  sits  on  his  hands).  You  do 
not,  though,  become  that 
player  as  Little  Sir  Echo  or  as 
the  siren  voice  of  ever  higher 

twraHnn. 

In  sum,  the  pitch  that  got 
him  where  he  is  may  be  the 
pitch  that  pushes  him  back 
again,  even  dashes  the  cup  of 
electoral  reform  from  his  lips 
Too  soon  for  such  a gloomy 
bind?  Of  course.  The  smoke 
has  barely  cleared  from  the 
last  battlefield:  the  Light  Blue 
Brigade  in  the  comer  hasn’t 
found  the  next  Lord  Raglan 
yet. 

' Nevertheless,  the  pace  at 
Blair  — and  hiS  real  aganrta 
— has  begun  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions. Is  this  “file  radical  cen 
tre”  that  Paddy  scoffed  at?  If 
so,  where  is  there  room  for 
the  46  around  it?  A 2002  elec- 
tion, fought  with  a new  voting 
system,  would  make  every- 
thing clearer:  in  particular.  It 
would  allow  Lib  Dems  and 
Labour  to  shade  into  each 
other  more  naturally,  to  rep- 
resent — almost  geographi- 
cally — the  people  ctf  liberal 
Britain. 

First,  however,  the  system 
has  to  change.  Maybe  it  win. 
But  there  will  be  a need,  at 
the  ballot  box,  to  be  heard  and 
to  demonstrate  what  is  neces- 
sary. To  do  that,  Mr  Ashdown 
will  absolutely  have  to  make 
a difference. 


control  the  keys  to  the  dubs 
and  the  treasuries  that  Kabila 
will  need  to  tap  if  he  is  going 
to  rebuild  the  country.” 

It  might  be  thought  that  the 
US  would  have  the  grace  to 
give  the  new  government 
breathing  space.  Perhaps  the 
west  has  finally  realised  that 
Zairpans  are  human  beings 
after  those  decades  when  it 
propped  up  the  Mobutu 
regime,  while  Zaireans  died 
for  larfr  of  mpdlf»lngcL  rtill. 
dren  starved  because  the 
president  pocketed  foreign 
aid,  and  generations  were  de- 
nied opportunity  because 
there  were  no  schools. 


VEN  after  the  col 
lapse  of  commu 
nimn,  the  US  con 
sorted  with 

Mobutu.  The 

Americans  kept  alive  the  old 
myth,  generated  by  Mobutu 
himerif,  that  he  was  the  only 
thing  that  held  his  country 
together.  Washington  nodded 
in  agreement  — without  Mo- 
butu there  would  be  chaos 
But  there  was  chaos.  The 
rebellion  brought  order. 

The  US  pressure  is  on  for 
instant  elections  although 
they  would  be  absurd.  A bal 
lot  may  allow  Washington  to 
tick  off  the  Congo  as  a victory 
for  democracy,  but  its  infra 
structure  is  ruined,  the  politi- 
cal class  is  discredited  and 
the  vote  would  most  likely 
divide  along  regional  and  eth- 
nic lines,  leading  to  years  of 
violence  Car  more  destructive 
than  the  war  now  ending 
If  an  election  for  governor 
were  held  tomorrow  in  min- 
eral-rich Shaba  province, 
there  is  every  chance  that 
Kyungu  wa  Kumwanza  would 
win.  When  he  was  governor 
before,  he  “ethnically 
cleansed"  more  than  a mil- 
lion people  from  his  province, 
and  thousands  died  in  the 
process.  Barely  a peep  was 
heard  from  the  outside  world. 

Kabila  has  promised  repre- 
sentative government  and  an 
assembly.  Without  the  estab- 
lishment of  a constitutional 
framework  which  people  be- 
lieve will  be  enforced  and 
which  would  prevent 
Kyungu,  and  others,  from 
such  atrocities,  a swift  elec- 
tion would  be  a very  danger- 


ous and  destabilising  exercise 
in  Shaba. 

Museveni  in  Uganda  has  al- 
ready embraced  economic 
reform  and  free  market  econ- 
omies under  foreign  pressure, 
but  resisted  western  dictates 
about  what  constitutes  de- 
mocracy. Uganda  has  a thriv- 
ing economy  and  a govern- 
ment which,  on  the  whole, 
serves  the  people;  it  is  trans- 
formed from  the  days  of  Idi 
Amin  and  Milton  Obete.  Ke- 
nya, however,  settled  for  the 
multiparty  system,  and  Presi- 
dent Moi  promptly  used  it  to 
create  violence  and  repres- 
sion. Its  economy  is  sinking 
deeper  into  the  mire. 

What  matters  in  the  new 
Congo  are  not  the  trappings 
of  a fake  democracy  but 
simple  decent  government 
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Stephen  Bates 

MHBOUSANDS  of  miles 

■ from  Zaire,  a 

■ reminder  of  the  heart 
of  darkness  still  lurks  in 

Brussels,  linking  an  impe- 
rial past  with  the  post-colo- 
nial present.  The  palms, 
robber  plants  and  ferns  of 
the  Congo  House  in  the 
Royal  Greenhouses  recall, 
at  least  for  older  Belgians 
— you  can  sometimes  still 
see  them  In  summer  wear- 
ing old  solar  topees  and 
white  gloves  ■—  a time  when 
their  country  ruled  an 
equatorial  empire. 

For  years,  successive  Bel- 
gian kings  have  opened  the 
grounds  of  their  palace  at 
Laeken,  in  the  suburbs,  for 

two  weeks  each  May  so  that 
their  subjects  can  wander 


through  the  greenhouses. 

They  are  a testament  to  ex- 
ploitation less  rapacious 
than  that  of  President  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seku.  Up  to 
100,000  visitors  passed 
through  this  year  before 
they  closed  the  doors  until 
1998. 

Forget  Kew — these  19th- 
century  structures  are  on  a 
much  grander  scale,  as 
King  Leopold  IL  who  had 
them  built.  Intended.  The 
greenhouses,  ribbed  in 
ironwork,  topped  on  the 
highest  pinnacles  with  a 
crown  and  a Congo  star, 
form  a series  of  pavilions 
and  corridors,  100  acres  of 
them  meandering  for  more 
than  half  a mile  down  a 
hillside  next  to  the  palace. 
The  roafk  and  lanterns, 
towers  and  domes,  glint  in 
sunshine  after  showers; 

across  the  grey  city  they  are 

iiitp  an  exotic  plant. 

among  all  this  is  the 
Congo  House,  built  in  1886 


when  King  Leopold  wanted 
an  extra  greenhouse  to 
show  off  foliage  from  the 
great  African  river  basin, 
which  he  had  recently 
bought  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  His  purchase  repre- 
sented probably  the  largest 
area  of  land  ever  owned  by 
one  man,  80  times  the  size 
afhis  kingdom  back  home. 

The  king  filled  Ids  new 

pavilion,  with  Its  central 

dome  surrounded  by  four 
smaller  cupolas,  with 
plants  from  his  new  estate. 
Most  died  in  the  Belgian  cH- 
mate,  but  some  survived 
and  other,  less  sensitive, 
tropical  plants  now  fill  the 

space  to  the  roof. 

The  Congo  House  is  en- 
tirely dwarfed  by  the  248 
feet  high  dome  of  the 
nearby  Winter  Gardens. 
That  greenhouse — 165 
yards  across,  warmed  by 
central  heating  pipes  and 
lit  by  electricity  even  in  the 
1880s—  was  filled  with 


trees  from  the  tropics. 
When  it  was  built,  Leopold 
hosted  a banquet  for  all  the 
workers  and  personally 
gave  them  each  a bottle  of 
wine  and  six  cigars,  pins 
sweets  for  their  families. 

He  got  into  the  habit  of  aris- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  winter  to  check  the 
heating  was  working. 

The  king,  an  avuncular, 
bearded  figure,  also  in- 
sisted on  giving  his  citizens 
access  to  the  greenhouses  at 
least  once  a year  in  order  to 
enhance  their  sense  of  pres- 
tige and  beautify  then- 
lives.  After  all,  as  he  said,  it 
was  a small  country  with 
little  people. 

Leopold’s  empire  sur- 
vived himhy  50  years  but 
when  it  finally  collapsed  in 
i960,  it  did  so  ignonrtni- 
ousfy;  rioting  crowds 
seized  even  King  Bau- 
d train's  ceremonial  sward 
from  his  hand  as  he  was 
driven  away  after  the  sur- 


render of  independence. 
Belgian  newspapers  are  frill 
of  reports  from  Zaire — and 
disengaged  soul-searching 
— bnt  now  only  Belgian 
nurses  and  nuns  are  left  in 
Kinshasa,  once  called 
Leopoldville. 

A few  years  after  he  fin- 
ished the  greenhouses  Leo- 
pold— sensitive  to  mount- 
ing international  criticism 
of  slave  labour  and  torture 
in  the  Congo— gave  Bel- 
gium another  gift:  a large 
chateau  in  the  country  foil 
of  equatorial  African  arte- 
facts, masks,  carved  deities; 
there  were  cabinets  of 
staffed  elephants,  Hons  and 
gorillas.  And  Doctor  Liv- 
ingstone's metal  travelling 
trunk.  And  Henry  Morton 
Stanley’s  leather  suitcase. 

It  is  the  biggest  African 
ethnographic  collection  in 
the  world — Belgium's 
equivalent  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles— and  itis  likely 
that  rebel  leader  Laurent 


Kabila  will  want  it  back. 

Kabila  now  wants  to 
abandon  French,  the  offi- 
cial language  that  the  Bel- 
gians bequeathed  Ms 
country.  Soon  all  Belgium 
will  have  left  to  remind  it  of 
its  past  in  the  Congo  may  be 
the  palms  in  King  Leopold’s 
palace  of  glass. 


Now,  Tories 
wrestling  In 
chocolate 


Paul  Foot 


THE  first  act  of  Labour 
Ministers  who  had 
struggled  for  so  long  to 
get  power  was  to  give  it  away. 
The  bloodless  triumph  of  the 
unelected  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  In  seizing  control  or 
interest  rates  had  me  search- 
ing for  a tiny  book  'written  30 
years  ago  by  the  financial 
journalist  Henry  Brandon. 

Entitled  In  The  Red,  It  de- 
scribes the  ferocious  battle 
between  the  newly-elected 
Labour  government  under 
Harold  Wilson  in  1964  and  the 
Tory  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Lord  Cromer.  No 
sooner  was  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment elected  on  a policy'  of 
expansion  and  low  interest 
rates  than  Cromer  insisted 
that  interest  rates  should  be 
raised. 

“The  Prime  Minister.’1 
wrote  Brandon,  “was  still 
firmly  opposed  to  such  a step. 
Not  surprisingly,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  depart  from  a 
policy  of  expansion  on  cheap 
money  to  deflation  on  dear 
money.”  As  Cromer  doggedly 
persevered.  Wilson  “repeated 
time  and  again  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  been  elected 
with  a workable  majority”  on 
a policy  which  Cromer 
wanted  to  reverse. 

It  took  about  18  days  of 
entirely  coincidental  flights 
of  sterling  to  bring  Wilson  to 
heeL  Times  have  changed. 
Old  Labour  has  become  New 
Labour,  and  all  those  sQly 
arguments  between  democ- 
racy and  bankers’  power  are 
now  irrelevant  The  decisions 
about  interest  rates  and  all 
the  consequences  for  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  people  who 
vote  Labour,  most  of  whom 
borrow  money  but  seldom 
lend  it  have  been  surren- 
dered to  bankers,  who  lend 
money  but  seldom  borrow  it 

HAIR-SHIRTS  are  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  new  govern- 
ment and  the  new  minister 
for  trade  and  competition, 
David  Simon,  declares  he  is 
not  going  to  take  his  salary. 
He  has  resigned  as  chairman 
of  BP.  and  from  the  boards  of 
RTZ,  Deutsche  Bank  and  the 
Court  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

How  will  the  poor  chap  sur- 
vive? His  BP  salary  last  year 
was  a miserly  £241,000.  Luck- 
ily. though,  he  got  another 
£874,000  through  a ‘long-term 
performance  plan”  worked 
out  in  1991  by  BP'S  generous 
remuneration  committee. 
When  the  extraordinary 
hand-outs  to  directors  under 
this  plan  were  first  an- 
nounced last  year,  I asked  BP 
for  the  figures  for  oil  and  gas 
production  since  1991.  To  cel- 
ebrate Simon's  new  appoint- 


ment, 1 publish  them  again. 

011  production,  1991:  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  a day;  1995.  12 
mill  ion.  Gas  production.  1991: 

12  million  cubic  feet  a day; 
1995.  1.2'mJUion. 

How  could  such  vast  pay- 
outs be  dished  out  to  directors 
when  basic  production  had 
been  so  static?  The  answer  is 
simple  — sackings.  In  199L 
BP  employed  111,900  people; 
in  1995,  60.000.  Here’s  a com- 
forting thought  The  roving 
brief  of  the  new  Lord  Simon 
includes  a commitment  to 
“spread  the  gospel  of  flexible 
labour  markets”. 

WHOEVER  wrote  “love  is  the 
sweetest  thing"  has  been 
proved  wholly  wrong:  the 
sweetest  thing  by  far  is 
watching  Michael  Howard 
and  Ann  Widdecombe  wres- 
tling In  chocolate.  You  can't 
really  enjoy  this  properly  un- 
less you  steadfastly  refuse  to 
take  sides. 

Both  former  Ministers  and 
their  former  prisons  director 
Derek  Lewis  (who  clung  dur- 
ing his  time  of  office  to  a 
lucrative  directorship  of  UK 
Gold  and  revelled  in  the  most 
monstrous  bonuses)  unani- 
mously pursued  policies 
whicb  overturned  all  recent 
Home  Office  prisons  theory, 
including  even  that  of  their 
predecessor  Douglas  Hurd. 
Hurd  tried  to  cut  down  the 
numbers  behind  bars. 

Howard.  Widdecombe  and 
Lewis  filled  up  the  prisons 
and  turned  them  into  dung- 
hills of  drugs,  drudgery  and 
despair.  None  of  the  awful 
human  impact  of  this  policy 
extracted  from  this  ghastly 
trio  a single  word  of  indigna- 
tion or  compassion  — until 
one  was  sacked  (with  the 
usual  vast  pay-off  from  the 
taxpayer). 

ALMOST  as  sweet  as  the 
chocolate  war  are  the 
bleatings  from  the 
boardrooms  of  BT  and  BAA 
about  the  windfall  tax.  Multi- 
millionaire BR  chairman  lan 
Vallance  whines  that  he 
would  not  have  voted  Labour 
if  he  had  thought  for  a single 
moment  that  his  monopoly 
would  have  to  pay  a single 
extra  penny  back  into  the 
community  it  has  fleeced. 

Like  BAA,  which  was  given 
monopoly  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  main  British  air- 
ports (and  whose  spokesman 
is  former  Shelter  director  and 
campaigner  for  freedom  of  in- 
formation, Des  Wilson).  Val- 
lance threatens  Ministers 
with  a “legal  challenge"  if 
they  dare  to  carry  out  their 
Section  promises. 

If  such  a challenge  succeeds 
(and  you  can’t  trust  judges  to 
read  a manifesto),  perhaps 
the  Department  of  National 
Heritage  should  commission 
a new  British  film  in  the  style 
of  the  westerns  in  which  an 
elected  sheriff  who  tries  to 
maintain  law  and  order  is 
overwhelmed  by  gangs  of  mil. 
lionaires  and  their  lawyers 
claiming  inalienable  rights  to 
make  private  fortunes  from 
public  services.  The  title 
would  write  itself:  The  Man 
Who  Sbot  Liberty  Vallance. 


You  wouldn’t  hold 
the  UK’s  most 
famous  flower  show 
anywhere 
but  Chelsea. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  finest  blooms, 
nowhere  can  equal  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show. 
For  the  blossoming  of  the  brightest  business 
ideas,  nowhere  is  quite  like  the  International 
Convention  Centre,  Birmingham. 

The  modern  facilities,  impressive  quality  of 
service,  value  for  money  and  superb  ease  of 
access  are  attracting  more  leading  business 
people  to  the  ICC,  all  the  time. 

For  conventions,  meetings  or  conferences, 
make  sure  you  get  the  pick  of  the 

crop.  CaD  0121  200  2000  today.  nbmcth 


The  Ultimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
www.necgroup.co.uk 
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Giuseppe  De  Santis 


The  season 
of  Bitter  Rice 


IUSEFPE  De  San- 
tis. who  has  died  of 
a heart  attack  aged 
80.  made  the  first 
commerciaUy  suc- 
cessful neo-realist  Dim,  Riso 
amaro  (Bitter  Rice),  which 

launched  the  International 
career  of  the  first  of  many  Ital- 
ian cover  girls,  SQvana  Man- 
gano.  De  Santis  was  a key  fig- 
ure amongst  the  postwar 
Italian  neo-realist  film-make rs 
even  though  he  never 
achieved  the  significance  of 
Roberto  Rossellini  and  Vit- 
torio De  Sica.  For  Riso 
Amaro' s concession  to  popu- 
lar taste  he  was  criticised  by 
some  or  his  fellow  leftists. 

In  my  first  August  1950 
article  about  Italian  films  in 
Sight  and  Sound  I praised  De 
Santis's  promising  1947  debut 
feature  Caccla  tragica  {Pursuit 
in  Britain)  but  I reproached 
him  for  the  “melodramatic 
way"  in  which  he  had  handled  1 
the  subject  matter  of  Bitter 
Rice.  I was  not  as  familiar 
then  as  I became  with  the  im- 1 
portae  ce  in  Italian  art  and  life  i 
of  melodrama  (or  melo- 
dramma  as  opera  is  called  in 
Italian). 

With  hindsight,  I would  say 
that  Beppe  De  Santis  was  try- 
ing to  give  a more  dignified 
stature  to  the  lowest  level  of 
Italian  melodrama  tics,  the  fu- 
metti,  or  romantic  picture 
comics  (parodied  by  Fellini  in 
The  White  Sheik).  In  Bitter 
Rice  we  see  Mangano  devour- 
ing Grand  Hotel  (the  most 
read  fumetti  weekly)  as  today 
the  rice-pickers  are  probably 
glued  to  TV  soaps.  As  some- 
one interested  in  popular  cul- 
ture in  the  Marxist  sense, 
what  better  vehicle  for  him  to 
communicate  a social  mes- 
sage? Indeed,  without  the 
social  implications,  movie 
melodrama  was  to  become  a 
box-office  Italian  movie  genre 
in  those  post-war  years,  usu- 
ally with  stars  that  De  Santis 
used,  such  as  Amedeo  Nazzari 


and  Sylvana  Pampaoinl. 
Bitter  Rice  — which  was 
shown  on  Italian  television 
this  last  weekend  as  a tribute 
to  De  Sands  — endures  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  genre. 

In  the  early  1940s,  together 
with  a fellow  student  at  the 
Centro  Sperimentale,  Mario 
Alicata  — who  later  became  a 
politician  — De  Santis  wrote 
an  essay  for  Cinema,  the  mag- 
azine edited  by  the  Duce's  son 
Vittorio  Mussolini.  It  pro- 
posed the  aerismo  of  the 
writer.  Verga.  as  the  model  for 
the  kind  of  cinema  they  be- 
lieved in.  But  the  script  that 
De  Santis  and  Alicata  wrote, 
based  on  a Verga  story  about 
Sicilian  bandits,  was  rejected 
by  the  fascist  ministry  of  pop- 
ular culture.  Another  script 
on  which  they  were  to  collabo- 
rate was.  surprisingly  enough, 
accepted. 

This  was  Visconti's  Qsses- 
sione,  an  Italianisatton  of 
James  Cain’s  The  Postman  Al- 
ways Rings  Twice.  To  write 
the  script,  De  Santis  took  a 
sabbatical  from  his  safe  job  as 
reviewer  for  Cinema  where, 
incidentally,  he  had  foreseen  a 
great  future  tor  the  actor- 
turned-director  Vittorio  De 
Sica  on  the  basis  of  an  early 
lightweight  film.  On  garibal- 
dino  tn  convento. 

De  Santis.  Alicata  and  the 
other  scriptwriters  of  Osses- 
sione  were  locked  up  in  Vis- 
conti’s home  in  Rome  during 
the  winter  of 1941-42,  while  the 
war  raged  in  Europe.  He  was 
to  become  Visconti’s  assistant 
when  the  film  was  shot  In 
1942.  More  than  two  years  be- 
fore Rome  Open  City,  Qsses- 
siane  was  to  herald  the  birth  of 
what  was  later  to  be  dubbed 
neo-realism. 

In  1943.  he  worked  as  Ros- 
sellini's assistant  on  Desiderio, 
a film  that  another  director 
was  to  finish  after  the  war. 
Then,  after  the  liberation,  he 
was  one  of  the  makers  of  the 
documentary  about  the  toll  of 


The  first  Italian  cover  girt .. . 
saivana  Mangano  (right)  in 
the  neo-realist  Riso  amaro  by 
Gtnseppe  De  Santis  (above) 

Fascism.  Giorni  di  gloria 
( Days  Of  Glory).  He  then 
worked  on  file  script  and  as 
assistant  to  the  director.  Aide 
Vergano,  on  the  impressive  II 
sole  sorge  ancora  (The  Sun 
Also  Rises),  about  the  Resis- 
tance. The  same  co-operative 
of  Milan-based  ex-partisans 
which  had  produced  Ver- 
gano's  film  then  backed  De 
Santis’s  Caccia  tragica  in  1947. 

Among  the  many  co-script- 
writers on  Caccia  tragica  were 
two  other  former  co-students 
at  the  Centro,  also  destined  to 
become  directors.  Carlo  Liz- 
wmi  and  Michelangelo  Anton- 
ioni T.tewmi  reports  that  An- 
tonioni's familiarity  with  the 
Ferrara  area  was  invaluable 
for  this  story  of  conflised  iden- 
tities between  bandits  and 
post-fascist  avengers.  But  evi- 
dently Antonioni  was  less  ap- 
preciated by  Beppe  De  Santis 
when  he  suggested  there 
should  be  a hint  of  lesbian  at- 
traction between  the  two 
heroines. 

The  discreet  success  of  this 
film  at  home  and  abroad  es- 
tablished De  Santis's  reputa- 
tion. He  was  signed  up  by  the 
biggest  film  company  of  the 
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time.  Lux,  where  Carlo  Pond 
and  Dino  De  Laurentiis  were 
already  on  the  payroll.  They 
liked  his  idea  for  a film  about 
the  girls  who  are  hired  each 
season  as  migrant  rice-pickers 
in  fixe  Upper  Po  marshes. 
They  also  liked  his  casting  of 
SQvana  Mangano.  Beppe  has 
always  claimed  credit  for  per- 
sonally grooming  Mangano's 
appearance,  including  the 
black  stockings  which  made 
her  stand  out  from  the  other 
girls  in  the  rice  fields. 

He  was  never  to  have  a suc- 
cess to  equal  Bitter  Rice.  In 
1951  he  made  Roma  Ore  11 
(Rome  Eleven  O 'clock)  which 
did  quite  well  at  the  box  office 
even  though  the  Christian 
Democrat  regime,  unable  to 


find  an  excuse  to  censor  it,  did 
their  best  to  get  it  boycotted 
by  the  market  Beppe’s  left- 
wing  friends  supported  the 
film  but  he  was  never  to  for- 
give them  when,  in  1954,  they 
accused  him  of  being  too 
folksy  in  his  sixth  film,  the 
one  which  perhaps  meant 
most  to  him,  Giorni  demo  re 
(Days  of  Love)  filmed  among 
the  peasants  of  his  native 
region,  the  Cioctaria,  midway 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  It 
starred  his  fellow  dociaro, 
Marcello  Mastroianni. 

He  was  to  make  five  more 
films,  none  of  them  winning 
much  fevour  with  either  crit- 
ics or  audiences.  In  1956  he 
made  an  action  film  Uomini  e 
Lupi  (A fen  and  wolves),  set  in 


the  Abruzzi  mountains,  with 
Yves  Montand.  He  had  a fight 
with  the  producers  who 
wouldn't  let  him  edit  the  film 
and  he  didn’t  succeed  in  get- 
ting his  name  removed  from 
the  credits. 

His  continued  loyally  to  the 
communist  cause  (even  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hunga- 
ry in  1956)  helped  him  at  least 
to  find  financing  for  some  of 
his  projects,  such  as  La  strada 
lunga  un  anno  (The  road  that 
lasted  a year)  financed  and 
shot  in  Yugoslavia  in  1957. 
During  the  making  of  the  film 
he  met  a Serbian  actress  Gor- 
dona  MDetic  who  he  was  to 
marry.  In  1964  he  made  Ita- 
liani  bravo  genic  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  dealt  with  the 


tote  of  an  Italian  regiment  on 
the  eastern  front  during  the 
second  world  war  and  starred, 
among  others,.  Peter  Falk  and 
Arthur  Kennedy. 

His  last  film,  generally  con- 
sidered his  worst,  was  made 
in  1972,  Un’apprezzata  profes- 
sionista  con  scarsa  avvenire 
(An  appreciated  professional 
with  an  unlikely  future). 

He  went  on  dreaming  up 
projects,  including  one  in  the 
tote  1960s  which  the  Italian 
public  broadcasting  system. 
RAl,  finally  gave  up  an,  evi- 
dently not  trusting  him  with 
the  subject  of  women  terror- 
ists. His  tost  appearances  in 
public  were  in  September  1995 
at  the  Venice  Film  Festival 
where  he  was  one  of  four  di- 


rectors to  be  given  honorary 
Golden  Lions  (the  others  were 
Alain  Resnais.  Martin  Scor- 
sese and  Woody  Allen)  and  at 
his  home  town,  Fondi,  where 
he  was  given  the  keys  of  the 
town  by  the  local  administra- 
tion. the  rightwingers  of  the 
National  Alliance  and  Berlus- 
coni’s Forza  Italia.  A moral 
victory  for  a life-long  anti-fas- 
cist. but  perhaps  he  would 
have  preferred  to  win  more 
victories  as  a creative  film- 
maker who,  anyway,  deserves 
his  niche  in  cinema  history. 


John  Francht  Lam 


Giuseppe  De  Santis.  Him  direc- 
tor. bom  February  11.  1917;  died 
May  18. 1997  ■ 


Sa’dallah  Wannus 


Living  with  the 
deadly  elephant 


SYMBOLS  or  safety- 
valves,  satires  or 
shockers,  the  plays  of 
of  Sa’daltoh  Wannus 
who  has  died  aged  56  in  Da- 
mascus, are  little  known  out- 
side the  Middle  East  Yet  they 
show  a creativity  that  flour- 
ished in  an  environment  that 
seems  to  outsiders  a closed 
society.  And  they  made  Wan- 
nus the  Arab  world's  leading 
drama  list. 

Sa'daltoh  Wannus  was  bom 
to  an  Alawite  family  in  a vil- 
lage near  the  Syrian  port  of 
Tartus.  He  received  a local 
education  and  read  the  mod- 
em classic  Arab  authors  as  a 
teenager.  In  1959  Syria  was 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ill- 
fated  United  Arab  Republic 
formed  with  Egypt  and  Sa'dal- 
toh studied  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Cairo.  He 
started  writing  seriously 
from  the  early  1960s.  His  First 
play  was  never  published  but 
his  political  and  literary  jour- 
nalism appeared  in  news- 
papers in  Egypt.  Lebanon  and 
Syria. 

He  returned  to  Syria,  now 
independent  again  after  the 
collapse  of  the  UAR.  and 
worked  for  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  as  editor  and  critic. 
He  wrote  some  short  stories 
and  his  first  plays  were  pub- 
lished in  magazines. 

In  1966  he  was  awarded  a 
bursary  in  Paris.  He  became 
captivated  by  contemporary 
European  theatre,  especially 
that  of  Anouilh.  Brecht  and 
Ionesco.  Meanwhile,  his  con- 
fident Arab  nationalism  and 


trust  in  the  honesty  and 
capacity  of  Arab  governments 
was  shattered  by  the  Arab  de- 
feat in  the  June  1967  six-day- 
war  with  IsraeL 

All  of  his  plays,  claimed  Sa- 
’daltoh were  political  and  two 
of  his  finest  works  — The  Ele- 
phant, Oh  Lord  of  Ages  and 
An  Evening  Party  for  the  Sake 
of  S June  — were  written  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  war.  Both 
plays  break  down  the  barrier 
between  players  and  audience 
and  deal  with  issues  that  are 
relevant  to  an  Arab  public. 
They  established  his 
reputation. 

The  Elephant,  oh  Lord  of 
Ages  is  a short  play  and  was 
first  performed  in  Damascus 


in  1969.  It  shows  all  Sa’dal- 
lab's  dramatic  craftsmanship. 
A village  is  being  harassed  by 
a disorderly  elephant  who  de- 
stroys crops,  knocks  over 
traders’  stalls  and  tramples  a 
child  to  death.  The  distressed 
villagers  feel  helpless  as  the 
elephant  belongs  to  the  King. 
One  villager,  Zakaria.  pro- 
poses that  they  all  go  and  con- 
front him  with  their  com- 
plaints. At  the  Palace  they  are 
treated  with  disdain  by  offi- 
cials. then  by  the  King. 
Zakaria : The  elephant  — 

The  King:( bawling):  What 
about  the  elephant? 

Zakaria : We  think  the  ele- 
phant . . . 

The  Ring:  Yes? 

Zakaria. : {■ snivelling ) ...  is 
lonely,  and  needs  a mate. 

The  villagers  are  too  cowed 
to  protest.  The  King  cordially 
agrees,  and  appoints  Zakaria 


as  companion  to  the  Ele- 
phant, sends  courtiers  to 
search  for  a she-elephant  and 
announces  a five-day  holiday 
for  elephant’s  wedding.  The 
delegation  leaves,  as  impo- 
tent as  ever.  But  the  play  is 
not  over.  The  actors  discard 
their  costumes  and  address 
the  audience  as  fellow-citi- 
zens. We  all  have  to  be  alert  to 
the  appropriations  of  the 
King’s  elephant  which  ap- 
pears in  various  forms. 

An  Evening  Party  for  the 
sake  of  5 June,  first  produced 
in  1971,  starts  with  the 
-recorded  voice  of  President 
Nasser  announcing  his  resig- 
nation after  defeat  in  the 
June  1967  war.  Characters  on 
stage  talk  about  the  destruc- 
tion caused  to  their  villages 
by  invading  armies.  Actors 
planted  in  the  audiences 
heckle  and  dispute  claims 
made  by  actors  on  the  stage. 
In  the  first  production,  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  joined  in 
the  heckling  and  productions 
were  sometimes  on  the  brink 
of  chaos.  But  the  message  was 
dean  the  mendacity  of  offi- 
cial war  propaganda. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Sa’daltoh  was  teaching  at  Da- 
mascus’s Institute  of  Drama, 
writing  criticism  and  writing 
and  directing  plays.  Some  of 
his  plays  were  too  controver- 
sial for  frontline  Arab  states. 
One  play,  The  Usurpation, 
tells  the  story  of  Palestinian 
resistance  fighters  who  are 
captured,  humiliated  and 
abused  by  Israeli  forces. 
Their  injuries  are  treated  by 


Fabled  times . . . Wannus,  the  Arab  world’s  leading  dramatist 


an  Israeli  doctor  who  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Palestinian 
cause.  Anticipating  the  con- 
troversy that  would  follow  the 
de-demon isation  of  individual 
Israelis,  the  final  scene  has  a 
character.  "Sa'dallah  Wan- 
nus" who  comes  on  stage  to 
justify  the  presentation  and 
discuss  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  play. 

In  1992,  Wannus  fell  11L  The 
following  year  cancer  was  di- 
agnosed. Sa'dallah  had  al- 
ways had  a rather  gruff  per- 
sonality. Political  disillusion 
and  lofty  ideals  that  seemed 
beyond  the  possibility  or  real- 
isation made  him  melan- 
choly. One  of  his  students 
thought  he  would  soon  sur- 
render to  the  cancer.  But  his 
personality  was  transformed 
by  the  illness.  He  djd  not  sur- 
render. He  became  more  gen- 
ial and  clung  on  to  life  with  | 


tenacity,  throwing  his  declin- 
ing energies  into  writing. 

In  this  last  phase  of  produc- 
tivity his  plays  are  less  alle- 
gorical. They  are  based  on 
contemporary  or  historical 
reality,  but  the  messages  of 
the  corruption  of  power,  the 
abuse  of  religion  and  the 
value  of  the  individual  were 
proclaimed  as  loudly  as  ever. 

In  December  1996,  a new 
play,  A Day  in  our  Times, 
played  in  Damascus  night 
after  night  to  full  houses.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Faruq.  an 
earnest  young  schoolteacher 
who  is  distressed  that  girls 
from  the  school  are  frequent- 
ing the  bouse  of  Madame 
Fadwa.  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  running  a brothel.  His 
headmaster  is  much  more 
worried  about  political  slo- 
gans that  have  appeared  in 
the  students'  lavatories,  in 


the  coarse  of  the  play,  both 
religious  and  secular  authori- 
ties are  lampooned 
mercilessly. 

It  is  easy  to  see  Sa'dallah 's 
work  as  implicitly  critical  of 
an  authoritarian  regime  such 
as  that  of  President  Hafiz  al- 
Asad.  Yet  the  President  paid 
for  his  medical  treatment  in 
Paris.  In  1994.  Sa'dallah 
resigned  from  the  official 
Writers’  Union,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Syrian 
state  and  the  ruling  Ba’th 
Party.  In  protest  against  their 
expulsion  of  the  poet  Adonis, 
accused  of  calling  for  normal- 
isation of  relations  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs.  Paradoxi- 
cally, Sa'dallah  explained  his 
reasons  for  resigning  in  the 
journal  of  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine,  an  organisa- 
tion with  a base  in  Damascus 
that  rejects  the  Arab- Israeli 
peace  process. 

In  his  last  years,  Sa'dallah 
was  more  or  less  housebound, 
his  energies  sustained  by  his 
wife.  Fa'iza  Sbawish,  his  teen- 
age daughter  Dima,  and  by 
the  visits  of  friends.  But.  in 
1996  he  was  invited  by  the  In- 
ternational Theatre  Institute, 
a subsidiary  of  the  United 
Nations  educational  and  sci- 
entific organisation  Unesco, 
to  give  a message  on  Interna- 
tional Theatre  Day. 

He  appeared  in  public  in 
Damascus,  obviously  a dying 
man,  and  made  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  freedom  of 
expression  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

His  long  illness  seemed  to 
have  liberated  his  mind  from 
a useless  body.  His  tost  play 
was  published  two  months  be- 
fore he  died.  There  was  a pas- 
sion, an  energy,  a universal- 
ism  that  drove  him  on  to 
write  and  to  give  support  to 
friends  and  Issues. 


Petards* 


Sa'adallah  Wannus,  playwright, 
bom  1941;  died  May  15 1997 


Letter:  Laurie  Lee 


Richard  Beaumond  writes: 
The  work  of  Laurie  Lee  ( obit- 
uary May  15)  withstood  the 
dead  hand  of  examination  syl- 
labi that  strangled  most  other 
“literature”  and  touched  a 
multitude  of  children  from 
this  school.  Bishop's  Castle 
Community'  College.  For  chil- 
dren of  this  area  of  Shrop- 
shire. Cider  with  Rosie  mir- 
rors their  own  experiences  in 
the  villages  even  now. 

In  1981,  teaching  a CSE 
group,  we  wrote  to  Laurie 
Lee.  Somewhat  to  our  amaze- 
ment he  replied  and,  on  a 
frosty  February  morning,  we 
drove  down  and  met  Laurie 
and  his  daughter  in  the  Wool- 
pack.  He  teased  the  boys, 
flirted  with  the  girls,  bought 
glasses  of  shandy  that  Land- 
lord Covington,  com  pile  it  in 
the  joke,  said  was  "only  cold 
tea”  and  called  me  “Mr 
Fletcher”,  allowing  himself  to 
be  corrected  by  the  girls.  He 
told  us  tales  of  the  Bull's 
Cross  coach,  the  two-headed 
sheep  and  alluded  wickedly  to 
haystacks  and  Rosie  Burdock, 
letting  us  think  we  were  in  on 
some  secret.  He  examined  my  | 


elderly  camera  and,  with 
what  I hope  was  feigned 
reluctance,  posed  for  a group 
picture.  We  shivered  in  the 
February  frost  and  looked 
down  into  the  garden  of  Rose 
cottage,  seeing,  as  perhaps  he 
still  saw,  himself  in  the  sum- 
mer grasses. 

I still  meet  ex-pupils,  now 
in  rattling  Sierras  stuffed 
with  their  own  offspring  who 
say  “d’you  remember  when 
we  went  to  see  Laurie  Lee? 
You  thought  it  was  cold  tea!" 
and  go  on  to  remind  me  how  I 
got  the  minibus  stuck  in 
Painswick  tones. 

In  front  of  my  battered  Pen- 
guin Oder  with  Rosie  he 
wrote,  In  trademark  blue  felt- 
tip.  “For  Teacher  Beaumond, 
who  will  never  be  put  on  top 
of  the  cupboard”.  I have  It 
stilL 

We  drove  home,  feeling  part 
of  an  unwritten  chapter  of 
Cider  with  Rosie.  And  perhaps 
that  was  his  gift  to  his  read- 
ers: inclusion  in  the  land- 
scape of  his  memories  and 
our  imagination.  He  will  live 
long  in  the  memories  of 
millions. 


Birthdays 


Prof  John  Ball,  matliftmati. 
clan,  49;  Candice  Bergen,  ac- 
tress and  photo-journalist  51; 
John  Bradbury,  violinist  53; 
Dr  Edvard  de  Bono,  lateral 
thinker,  64;  Dame  Ann  Elba- 
worth,  High  Court  judge,  60; 
Nora  Ephron,  screenwriter 
and  director,  56c  James  Fox, 
actor,  58;  Prof  GflUan  Gehr 
ing,  solid  state  physicist  56; 
Mama  Hookey,  Prof  of  Divin- 
ity. 66;  Baroness  Hylton-Fos- 
ter, patron,  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  89:  Helen  Jackson, 
Labour  MP,  58;  Grace  Jones, 
rock  singer,  actress,  45;  Noel 
Mander,  organ  maker,  85;  Dr 


Max  Pemtz,  OM,  CH,  Nobel 
laureate,  molecular  biologist 
83;  Pete  Townshend,  guitar- 
ist singer,  poetry  editor,  52; 
Sandy  Wilson,  composer  and 
playwright.  73;  Victoria 
Wood,  entertainer,  44- 


In  Memoriam 

BALAPfuBUDAB.  JMM  (Qalul.  Mav  IBtti 
our  haora  always,  Shnabm  and 

JHT?  JSP'S J50ur  announoemom  Mmhone 

S2L1  LSJSZ. g*S£ITt  713 4128  balwnan 
wwi  W 3pm  Mon-Rl 


Jackdaw 


Heaven  scent 

YOU  can  spot  the  convict 
moms  here  in  the  visiting 
room  by  the  way  they  touch 
and  hold  their  children  and  by 
the  single  flower  that  is 
perched  in  front  of  them— a 
rose,  a tulip,  a daffodiL  Many 
of  these  mothers  have  untied 
the  bow  that  attaches  the 
flower  to  its  silver  and  red 
cellophane  wrapper  and  are 
using  one  of  the  many  empty 
paper  coffee  cups.  Occasion- 
ally, a mother  will  pick  up  her 
present  and  bring  it  to  her 
nose  when  one  of  die  bearers 
of  the  single  flower — her 
child — asks  if  she  likes  it. 

And  the  mother  will  respond 
in  the  way  that  mothers  al- 


ways have  and  always  will 
respond  when  presented  with 
a gift  on  this  day.  "Oh  I just 
love  it  It’s  perfect  111  put  it  in 
the  middle  of  my  Bible.”  Or. 
“Ill  put  it  on  my  desk  right 
next  to  your  school  picture." 
And  always:  “It’s  the  best  one 
here." 

But  most  of  what  is  being 
smelled  today  is  the  children 
themselves.  While  the  other 
adults  are  plunking  coins  into 
the  vending  machines,  the 
mothers  take  deep  whiffs  from 
the  backs  of  their  children's 
necks,  or  kiss  and  smell  the 
backs  of  their  knees,  or  take 
off  their  shoes  and  tickle  their 
feet  and  then  pull  them  close 
to  their  noses.  They  hold  diem 
tight  and  take  in  their  own 
second  scent — the  scent  as- 
suring them  that  these  are 
still  their  children  and  that 
they  still  belong  to  them. 
Mothers  Day  in  federal  prison. 
Harpers. 

Pizza  the  action 

THERE  are  those  who'd  tell 
you  there’s  nothing  more  to 
pizza  than  a Lump  of  dough 
topped  with  tomato  and  moz- 
zarella. Pah.  Digest  the 


results  of  last  year’s  Domi- 
no’s Pizza  customer  survey 
and  pretty  soon  you’re  privy 
to  the  most  intimate  social 
secrets  of  modem  America. 
Because,  as  these  statistics 
show,  if  you're  not  defined 
by  how  you  top  you’ll  soon 
find  out  that  you  are  what 
you  tip. 

Television:  21  per  cent  of 
people  ordering  their  pizza 
under  a false  name  were 
watching  Bea  vis  and  Butt- 
Head  when  their  food  arrived 
lifestyle:  People  with  animal 
rights  bumper  stickers  on 
their  cars  in  driveways  or- 
dered 15  per  cent  more  meat- 
topped  pizza  orders  than  the 
national  average. 

Fashion;  Of  people  answering 
the  door  In  their  underwear.  15 
per  cent  of  them  answered  in 
their  boxers  rather  than  briefs. 
Politics:  Whenever  Bob  Dole 
visited  a state,  plain-topped 
pizza  orders  rose  by  4 per  cent, 
while  when  Clinton  was  in 
town,  sausagetopped  pizza 
orders  rose  6 per  cent. 

Health:  There  was  a 39  per  cent 
Increase  in  pizza  orders  to 
health  dubs  this  year. 

Mo\1es;  The  night  Indepen- 
dence Day  opened,  pizza  orders 


to  the  White  House  increased 
by  38  per  cent 

Sport  The  opening  night  or the 
Olympics  saw  an  11  per  cent 
increase  in  tipping.  In  the  half 
hour  after  Muhammed  Ali  lit 
the  torch,  tipping  Increased  37 
per  cent  across  the  country. 
Drugs:  Mushroom -topped  piz- 
zas reached  an  all-time  high 
this  year,  the  day  of  Timothy 
Leary’s  death.  Last  year's  re- 
cord  occurred  after  the  pass- 
ing of  Jerry  Garcia. 

Fancy  that  103  delivery 
drivers  were  asked  to  deliver 
pizzas  to  police  cars. 

The  most  popular  fake  name 
used  was  Dennis  Rodman.  Of 
these.  38  per  cent  answered  the 
door  in  drag. 

Modem  America  fantasised  in 
The  Face. 

Drugs  R Us 

IF  London  at  times  resembles 
a living  organism,  it  is  one 
that  has  delighted  in  finding 
new  substances  to  introduce 
into  its  bloodstream.  In  feet, 
its  case  history  reads  like  that 
of  a text  book  addict  a long 
standing  alcohol  habit,  then, 
in  the  17th  century,  strong  in- 
dications of  an  addictive  per- 


sonality with  crazes  for 
tobacco,  coffee  and  tea.  A de- 
veloping taste  for  opiates  in 
the  19th  century,  occasionally 
leavened  with  marijuana, 
then  something  of  a drying- 
out  period  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Since  the  war. 
however.  London  has  been  on 
a real  bender  and  seems  un- 
able to  deal  with  the  stresses 
of  modem  living  without  ever 
increasing  doses  of  powerful 
narcotics. 

A historical  guide  to  London 
drugs,  revealed  in  Midweek. 

Tall  tails 

CONSIDERATE  fellow  that 
he  was,  when  Lord  Berners 
finished  building  a 140-foot 
folly  he  put  up  a sign  warning 
that  “Members  of  the  public 
committing  suicide  from  this 
tower  do  so  at  their  own  risk." 
James  BumetL  a high  court 
judge,  believed  that  men  were 
born  with  tails — a feet  he  said 
was  concealed  by  3 conspir- 
acy of  midwives  who  cut  them 
2-  Darwin's  cousin 

Sir  Francis  Galton,  using  a 
system  only  he  could  under- 
stand’  spent  years  compiling  a 
map  of  the  country,  showing 


where  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  very  ugliest  people  could 
be  found.  Miss  CherylBla- 
bury  of  Oxford,  sought  per- 
mission for  her  chihuahua, 
MitzL  to  be  her  bridedsmaid, 
offering  to  dress  the  dog  In 
orange  knickers  and  a hat 
And  as  recently  as  1993,  Nor- 
man New  bold  Esq  left  HM 
treasury  more  than  a million 

pounds  in  his  will  in  a bid  to 

alleviate  the  National  Debt 
Ostentatious  or  absurdly 


Computer  logic...  The  Tablet 


secretive,  over-ambitious, 
daft  or  utterly,  utterly  useless 

— Britain  loves  eccentrics 

and  none  more  thaw  its  own. 
To  us.  they  are  characters  not 
crackpots,  marvellously  potty 
rather  than  merely  mad,  and 
while  we  might,  if  forced, 
grudgingly  acknowledge  that 
other  countries  have  their  ec- 
centrics too,  theirs  we  think 
are  simply  silly  while  ours  we 
celebrate  as  the  very  spirit  of 
English  individuality. 

Mad  fads  and  Englishmen,  in 
Mercedes  magazine. 

Deeply  dippy 

Some  time  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. Deep  Purple  will  proba- 
bly challenge  Philip  Glass  to 
produce  a three-hour  sym- 
phony for  woodwind  and  syn- 
thesiser. and  Deep  Green  wfll 
take  on  Vikram  Seth  to  pro- 
duce the  novel  with,  the  great- 
est number  of  interlocking 
plots.  1 imagine  the  black 
boxes  might  do  quite  well  at 
it  indeed  it  would  not  be  a 

surprise  if  they  ended  up  with 

creations  more  pleasing  than 
some  of  the  ones  that  are  lis- 
tened to  with  respectful  awe  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  or  are 


awarded  large  sums  of  money 
in  literary  contest 

An  awftd  lot  of  what  com- 
puters do  is  indeed,  what  com- 
puters do,  and  humans  fool 
themselves  if  they  think  that 
their  creations  must  always 
be  capricious  or  touched  by 
ttje  divine.  The  greatest  poets 
have  probably  been  reduced 
to  going  through  the  alphabet 
for  words  to  rhyme  with 
“shank";  the  greatest  compos- 
ers have  rehed  slavishly  on 
excursions  into  the  relative 
mmor. 

What  human  beings  most 

mstinctively  do,  when  they 

set  out  to  create  something 
maywell  be  the  result  ofeen- 
tries  of  programming  Info 
what  looks  or  sounds  good  ■ 
Can’tcomputere  have  a goat 
it  as  well? 

The  Tablet  asks  those  deep 
blue  questions. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  Jewels.  E- 
maUjackdaw&gtmrdiaji- 
.co.uk.; fax  Om-7234866;  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  us 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
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Wife  and  mother 
beyond  price 
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Going  from  red  to  green 
„ with  a pollution  solution 


Labour’s 

moral 

mission 


Environment 
has  moved 
centre  stage 
inanew 
government 
thatsees 
protecting  the 
world  as  good 
business  and  good  politics. 
LARRY  ELLIOTT  reports 
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THE  first  fortnight  of 
the  Blair  administra- 
tion has  proved  one 
Labour  may  not  be  as 
red  as  it  once  was. 
but  it  is  one  hell  of  a lot' 
greener.  One  of  the  beneficial 
spin-afls  of  modernisation  is 
that  the  obsession  with 
growth  at  all  costs  has  been 
ditched. 

In  the  past.  Labour  viewed 
the  environment  as  an  op- 
tional extra,  a luxury  only  rel- 
evant once  the  basic  problem 
of  boosting  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  the  population 
had  been  sorted  out. 

Sustainable  development 
was  seen  as  either  a bit 
cranky  or  a middle-class  ob- 
session — something  for  the 
Volvo-driving  bourgeoisie  to 
get  agitated  about  but  not  of 
the  slightest  interest  to 
Labour's  working-class  sup- 
porters. 

Hint  was  always  n foolish 
and  patronising  attitude,  not 
least  because  a war  against 
pollution  and  the  fight  for  a 
decent  environment  are  the 
very  stuff  of  socialism. 

It  has  always  been  the 
working-class  families  who 
live  next  door  to  the  toxic 
waste  plants,  the  working 
class  children  who  suiter 
worst  from  asthma  caused  by 
in  cities  clogged  with 
exhaust  fumes,  lead  particles 
and  noxious  chemicals. 

Yon  do  not  find  many  Volvo 
drivers  living  next  to  nuclear 
power  plants  or  motorway 
slip-roads.  They  either  move 
away  or  get  up  a protest 
group  to  kill  file  idea. 


Labour's  election  manifesto 
heralded  a welcome  shift 
away  from  the  idea  that  living 
standards  can  be  measured 
simply  by  GDP  per  head.  In- 
stead it  talked  of  promoting 
new  green  technologies  and 
businesses,  stressing  that 
“there  is  huge  potential  to  de- 
velop Britain's  environmen- 
tal technology  industries  to 
create  Jobs,  win  exports  and 
protect  the  environment”. 

It  was  absolutely  right. 
Labour  has  recognised  that 
environmental  protection  is 
not  just  good  politics  hut  good 
business  as  well.  It  is  not  so 
much  a free  lunch,  more  a 
Neil  Hamilton-style  weekend 
blow-out  at  the  Ritz. 

The  new  thinking  is  sym- 
bolised by  a forthcoming  book 
that  should  be  on  the  reading 
list  of  every  minister. 

Factor  Four  argues  that 
growth  and  a sustainable  en- 
vironment are  not  mutually 
incompatible.  Rather,  the' 
greening  of  the  economy  can 
be  combined  with  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  not  Just  in  the' 
West  but  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  justly  envious 
of  our  levels  of  consumption. 

This  is  a crucial  point.  If 
growth  in  the  West  is  unsus- 
tainable, imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  the  billions  of 
poor  people  in  Africa.  Latin 
America  and  Asia  were  to 
consume  as  much  as  we  do. 
Some  of  the  book’s  facts  are.' 
simply,  alarming:  99  per  cent 
of  the  materials  used  in  the 
US  production  process  end  up 
as  waste  within  six  weeks; 
there  are  four  times  as  many 
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cars  on  the  roads  of  Germany 
than  there  are  in  Africa. 

But  Factor  Four  is  not  a 
gloomy  Doomsday -lsh  tome;  it 
offers  some  hard-nosed,  prac- 
tical examples  of  how 
resource  productivity  could 
be  increased  four-fold  by  the 
harnessing  of  science  and  the 
application  of  some  common 
sense. 

Its  proposals  for  cutting 
down  on  the  energy  wasted  in 
air-conditioning  and  the  total 
redesign  of  the  car  are  har- 
bingers of  the  next  industrial 
revolution.  Estimates  already 
put  the  total  value  of  the 
global  environmental  market 
at  $400  billion  a year,  but  at 
the  moment  the  jobs  and  the 
rich  profits  are  going  to  the 
Germans,  the  Japanese,  the 
Americans  and  the  Scandina- 
vians. 

The  reason  that  Britain  is 
being  left  behind  Is  quite 
simple:  while  the  Conserva- 
tives here  have  been  obsessed 
with  free  markets,  deregula- 
tion and  cost-cutting,  the  rest 
of  the  developed  world  has 
been  prepared  to  plan,  invest 
and  — most  crucially  of  all  — 
regulate  in  order  to  stimulate 
those  countries’  environmen- 
tal industries. 


abroad. 

Germany  ha*  had  no  formal 
government  strategy  for  sup- 
porting its  environmental  in- 
dustry, but  it  has  ferociously 
stringent  environmental  reg- 
ulations which  have  been  the 
catalyst  for  rapid  growth  in 
the  sector. 

Britain  has  had  neither  a 
long-term  strategy  nor  a 
tough  regulatory  regime,  and 
is  now  paying  the  price.  More 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  firms 
in  the  sector  are  small  or  me- 
dium-sized  enterprises,  and 
they  will  stay  small  and  me- 
dium-sized enterprises  unless 
the  new  government  is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a more  hands- 
on  approach.  The  UK  bas  a 
market  share  of  around  6 per 
cent,  against  29  per  cent  for 
Germany  and  22  per  cent  for 
the  US. 

But  things  are  starting  to 
change.  All  departments  are 
charged  with  promoting  poli- 
cies to  sustain  the  environ- 
ment and  Parliament  will 
have  an  environmental  audit 
committee  to  ensure  “high 
standards  across  govern- 
ment". 

Moreover,  ministers  who 
actually  believe  in  regulation 
have  been  put  in  position 


It  is  always  working-class  families 
who  live  next  to  toxic  waste  plants, 
whose  children  suffer  worst  from 
asthma  caused  by  living  in  cities. 
You  don’t  find  too  many  Volvo 
drivers  living  next  to  nuclear  power 
plants  or  motorway  slip-roads 


America  under  BDl  Clinton 
is  a case  in  point.  Aware  that 
it  was  losing  ground  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  the  adminis- 
tration drew  up  a Technology 
Innovation  Strategy  based  on 
the  premise  that  "the  US  now 
has  a limited  window  of  op- 
portunity either  to  strengthen 
its  own  presence  in  this  mar- 
ket, or  be  left  behind". 

The  result  was  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection 
Agency  — a body  with  real 
teeth  — toughened  regula- 
tion, forcing  companies  to  de- 
velop greener  products  and 
technologies.  Money  was 
spent  building  up  capacity 
and  investing  in  research, 
and  a strategy  was  developed 
for  spreading  innovative  tech- 
nologies both  at  home  and 


where  they  can  start  to 
change  things;  the  new  envi- 
ronment super-ministry  con- 
tains John  Prescott,  Richard 
Caborn  and  Michael 
Meacher,  all  of  whom  are  in- 
terventionist by  nature. 

Mr  Prescott's  team  is  al- 
ready looking  at  the  rules  for 
public  procurement,  seeking 
to  get  away  from  the  depress- 
ing orthodoxy  of  the  past  18 
years  that  the  cheapest  cash 
option  is  necessarily  the  best, 
even  when,  for  a few  extra 
pounds,  councils  could  buy 
energy-efficient  light  bulbs  or 
put  catalytic  converters  Into 
their  transport  fleets. 

The  good  news  is  that,  even 
under  the  Iron  Chancellor, 
the  Treasury  can  be  expected 
to  take  a more  progressive 


view  than  under  the  Tories; 
there  will  be  a proper  cost- 
benefit  analysis  rather  than 
gratuitous  cheese-paring. 

At  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry.  Margaret  Beck- 
ett is  interested  in  setting  up 
a public-private  joint  venture 
company  that  would  help 
fledgling  environmental 
businesses  export  more. 

This  will  dovetail  with  the 
“Green  Globe  Task  Force” 
which  has  been  set  up  to  ad- 
vise Foreign  Secretary  Robin 
Cook  and  environmental  pro- 
tection minister  Meacher. 

It  has  three  main  priorities 
— a bigger  share  of  the  global 
environmental  technology 
market,  to  ensure  that  free 
trade  is  compatible  with  a 
safe  environment  and  to  iden- 
tify tougher  targets  to  cut 
emission  of  harmful  gases. 

All  of  this  could,  and 
should,  have  happened  years 
ago  and  some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened ministers  in  the  last 
government  were  aware  that 
Britain  was  losing  out 

The  last  Environment  Sec- 
retary. John  Gummer,  was 
probably  the  greenest  of  the 
entire  Conservative  crop,  and 
did  bis  best  to  change  the 
focus  of  policy. 

The  Environmental  Indus- 
tries Commission,  which  lob- 
bies on  behalf  of  175  compa 
nies  in  the  UK,  felt  that  Mr 
Gummer  wanted  to  help,  but 
was  outgunned  by  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  pressure  put  on 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  by  the  lobbying 
power  of  big  business. 

Cynics  would  say  that  talk 
is  cheap  for  Labour.  Some 
eyebrows  were  raised  when 
the  former  boss  of  BP,  David 
Simon,  was  brought  into  the 
Government,  and  Greenpeace 
is  expressing  concern  that 
Labour's  support  for  clean-' 
coal  power  stations  runs 
counter  to  its  pledge  to  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  emission. 

Greenpeace  is  right  to  point 
out  that  Labour’s  commit- 
ment to  the  environment  will 
ultimately  be  judged  by 
results  not  rhetoric.  There  is 
a pressing  need  for  the  Trea- 
sury to  start  taxing  pollution 
rather  than  jobs,  for  example. 
It  is  also  absurd  that  fossil 
fliels  and  nuclear  power  gob- 
bled up  88  per  cent  of  energy 
subsidies  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineties,  while  solar 
power  and  energy  efficiency 
bad  to  make  do  with  the 
crumbs  from  the  table. 

Factor  Four,  published  on 
June  5 by  Earthscan  Books. 
£1539 


Valuing  domestic  work  poses  a multitude 
of  problems  for  academics  to  iron  out. 
Richard  Thomas  reports  on  why  charity 
still  begins  at  home  for  many  women 


LEANNE  Walters  has 
her  hands  full.  She  is 
raising  two  children, 
running  a borne, 
chairing  and  raising  money 
for  file  junior  school  PTA, 
selling  educational  books  and 
helping  out  with  a local  Good 
Neighbours  scheme. 

Shu  is  also  reading  eaeh 
week  to  children  in  the  school, 
accompanying  Bangladeshi 
new  mothers  to  health  clinics 
— women  who  would  other- 
wise refuse  to  attend  — and 
helping  her  ill  parents  to  move 
closer,  so  that  she  can  give 
then  more  suppport  Oh.  and 
she  is  five  months  pregnant- 
“I  suppose  1 am  quite  a 
busy  person,”  she  says.  “But  I 
feel  an  obligation  to  help 
these  organisations  out  If 
everyone  said  they  didn't 
have  time,  they  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  And  It  is  really 
rewarding.  We  have  doubled 
the  turnover  of  the  PTA,  to 
£8,000  last  year” 

For  Ms  Walters,  the 
rewards  remain  those  of  the 
soul,  rather  than  of  cash.  Her 
sideline  business  — selling 
books  on  commission  at 
mothers’  evening  parties  or 
school  events  — doesn’t  earn 
enough  to  threaten  the  £3,600 
ter  starting  point. 

A brief  look  at  her  achieve- 
ments make  it  dear  that  her 
contribution  to  society,  and  to 
the  economy,  is  arguably 
greater  than  that  of  many 
paid  workers:  but  what  is  the 
value  of  her  work? 

This  is  the  thorny  question 
economists  are  beginning  to 
grapple  with.  The  Office  for 
National  Statistics  is  in  the 
middle  of  a review  which  is 
attempting  to  build  an  eco- 
nomic model  for  the  value  of 
domestic  labour. 

One  day  there  may  be  a 
household  labour  section  of 
the  national  income  statistics 
— although  that  day  is  un- 
likely to  be  soon.  So  far.  valu- 
ing voluntary  work  is  almost 
virgin  territory:  doing  the 
shopping  for  the  old  lady 
down  the  road  is  a tough  call 
for  economics. 

Attempts  have  been  made, 
however,  to  put  a price  on  the 
time  spent  ironing,  cleaning, 
feeding,  entertaining. 

But  two  difficulties  remain. 
The  first  is  the  question  of 
which  home-based  activities 
count  as  “work”.  The  New 
Economics  Foundation,  in  its 
Index  of  Sustainable  Welfare 
— which  attempts  to  build  do- 
mestic labour  into  national 
output  — excludes  gardening 
and  shopping,  on  the  grounds 


that  these  are.  at  least  in  part, 
“leisure”  activities  rather 
than  “productive”  ones. 

Some  of  Ms  Walters'  day  is 
clearly  work  — taking  “the 
children  to  school,  for  exam- 
ple — but  a one-bour  facial  is 
obviously  not  (On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  hours  do 
office  workers  spend  on  the 
phone  to  friends  or  with  their 
feet  up?)  By  its  nature,  time  at 
home  is  part  work,  part  lei- 
sure, so  economists  have  to 
make  arbitrary  distinctions. 

There  is,  however,  an  even 
more  fundamental  problem: 
How  do  we  ascribe  an  eco- 
nomic value  to  an  hour's 
cleaning  — and  does  it  de- 
pend on  who  is  doing  it?  Here 
the  economics  profession 
splits  into  two  distinct  camps. 

One  school  including  the 
ONS.  adopts  the  “substitute 
wage"  approach,  which  en- 
tails using  as  a benchmark  the 
wage  of  the  person  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  do  the 
work.  So,  if  a cleaner  earns  £4 
an  hour,  an  hour  of  a house- 
wife’s cleaning  is  worth  £4.  On 
this  basis,  the  New  Economics 
Foundation  calculates  that  the 
value  of  domestic  labour  is 
equivalent  to  £2^68  per  head 
of  the  population,  £130  billion 
a year.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  is 
a sensible  approach. 

UT  Hugh  Davies,  a 
lecturer  in  econom- 
ics at  Blrkbeck  Col- 
lege, views  the  ques- 
tion differently.  “If  Cherie 
Blair  does  some  cleaning,  you 
can  either  say  it  is  worth 
what  a char  lady  would  have 
cost,  say  £3  an  hour,”  he  says, 
“or  you  can  look  at  what  she 
would  have  earned  if  she  had 
spent  that  time  in  the  High 
Court  instead,  say  £200  an 
hour.” 

From  a strictly  economic 
point  of  view.  Dr  Davies'  ap- 
proach has  some  merit  Work- 
ing on  the  basis  that  we  are 
all  rational  beings,  he  argues 
that  to  Ms  Blair  the  value  of 
doing  the  cleaning  must  be 
more  than  £200,  or  else  she 
wouldn 't  be  doing  it. 

Ms  Walters  gave  up  a lucra- 
tive job  in  recruitment  seven 
years  ago:  so.  in  Dr  Davies’ 
model,  the  economic  value  of 
school  fairs  must  be  higher 
than  her  previous  wage 
packet  Mind  you,  she  still 
uses  her  skills:  “They  try  to 
avoid  me  at  the  school  be- 
cause they  know  I’ll  rope 
them  in  for  something,"  she 
says.  “But  the  gates  are  nar- 
row. and  I am  fast” 

In  an  unpublished  paper. 


Dr  Davies  uses  bis  model  to 
analyse  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ductive work  of  different 
members  of  the  family  unit 
In  some  ways,  the  results  are 
progressive,  because  they 
attribute  more  value  to  do- 
mestic labourers  than  the 
“substitute  wage"  approach. 
But  there  are  perverse  effects, 
too.  The  value  of  a man’s 
labour  is  higher  (because  he 
earns  more),  so  the  value  of 
him  spending  half  an  hour 
with  his  hands  in  the  kitchen 
sink  is  greater  than  if  his  wife 
does  it.  Mothers  contribute 
70  per  cent  of  domestic 
labour,  but  only  50-60  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  domestic 
labour. 

As  a result,  a typical 
mother  contributes  just  36  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  a family's 
labour.  A highly  skilled 
mother,  on  the  other  hand 
(with  a higher  market  value) 
contributes  46  per  cent.  This 
seems  to  punish  women  for 
the  sexism  or  the  labour  mar- 
ket. and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  paper  remains  under 
wraps  for  now. 

The  other  oddity  in  the 
Davies  approach  is  that  the 
value  of  domestic  work  de- 
clines over  time.  This  is  be- 
cause a long  period  of  time 
out  of  the  formal  labour  mar- 
ket reduces  “human  capital” 
and  therefore  earnings  poten- 
tial. "You  might  become  a su- 
perb household  manager,  but 
the  eeonomc  value  of  your 
work  declines  ns  your  em- 
ployability declines,"  he 
explains. 

So  Ms  Walters*  work  Is 
worth  perhaps  a third  less 
now  than  it  was  seven  years 
ago.  even  though  she  is  better 
at  it.  What  this  tells  us  is  that 
economics  is  ultimately  a 
pretty  blunt  tool  for  assessing 
the  worth  of  non-waged  work. 
Or  at  least  classical  econom- 
ics is:  Ms  Walters  reckons  an 
older  system  has  something 
to  teach  us.  “It  is  basically  a 
barter  system.”  she  says.  “I 
will  help  someone,  but  then  I 
know  they  will  help  me 
back.” 

But  because  the  values 
which  drive  a large  chunk  of 
domestic  work,  especially 
child-rearing  and  voluntary 
work,  are  so  different  to  the 
values  of  the  annual  pay 
round,  the  traditional  meth- 
ods make  few  inroads. 

"There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  mothers  weav- 
ing a fabric  that  supports  a 
stable  society,”  she  says.  “We 
are  teaching,  and  passing  on  a 
sense  of  community,  and  of 
duty.  Helping  people  out  if 
you  can,  not  putting  granny 
in  a home. 

“It  is  an  unseen,  unac- 
knowledged layer  of  support 
It  isn't  an  economic  thing,  but 
people  know  that  it  is  there. 
They  would  soon  notice  if  it 
went  away." 


All  in  a day’s  work 


Diary  off  a mother,  aged  35^ 

7.30  Rise,  get  kids  (Charlotte  7,  Cameron,  5)  ready  tor 
school,  prepare  packed  lunches. 

&J30-  Take  chflcfren  to  school,  at  the  gates  sell  tickets  tor 

9-00  PTA  quiz  night  and  recruit  tour  more  helpers  tar 
summer  fair. 

9.15  To  the  shops,  buying  on  behalf  ot  sister  In  Germany: 
spend  £50  In  Boots  for  her. 

930  One-hour  facial,  present  from  friend  for  last  year’s 
birthday. 

1 030  Food  shopping  (Incfudng  strawberries),  then  home. 

11-00  Meeting  with  neighbour  to  discuss  hiring  a cleaner 

once  a fortnight  Very  exciting. 

12A0  Home,  lunch,  unload  four  boxes  of  books  for  sale. 

1.00  Drive  friends,  who  are  going  on  holiday,  to  Heathrow. 

2.55  Return  from  airport,  dash  straight  to  school. 

3.13  Set!  lollies  and  a few  more  quiz  tickets  outside  nursery, 
grab  acoupie  more  fair  reciuBs.  Volunteer  to  help  out 
with  a school  Year  4 river  walk  on  Friday. 

300  Take  Cameron  to  friend’s,  where  he  stays  for  tea. 
daughter  to  other  friends. 

44»  Return  home,  toad  car  wtth  books  for  sale  in  the 

evening,  tidy  up.  check  answerphone.  load  rfishwasher, 
ask  teenager  next  door  to  babysit,  as  husband 
unable  to  get  home. 

5-50  Into  car,  collect  both  children. 

6.15  Run  bath  for  cMdren,  give  them  strawberries,  fisten  to 
Cameron  read  whte  Charlotte  does  gymnastics 
practice  — get  them  reedy  for  bed 

7.30  Babysitter  arrives.  Idss  children  gootWght.  goto 
book  sale  party. 

10.30  Back  home,  make-up  off,  read  in  bed. 

11-30  Lights  out 
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Golf 


David  Davies  at  Hanbury  Manor,  where  three  home  players  finished  in  the  top  six  of  the  English  Open  without  taking  the  top  places 

Johansson  by  KO  at  the  1 0th 


THE  tournament  with 
a very  English  title 
but  sponsored  by  an 
American  car-rental 
company  was  won 
yesterday  by  a Swede.  The 
Alamo  English  Open,  at  Han- 
bury Manor  near  Ware  in 
Hertfordshire,  gave  Per-Ulrik  i 
Johansson  his  second  win  of 
the  Ryder  Cup  points-gather- 
Lng  season.  He  finished  19  | 
under  par  with  a total  of  369 
to  beat  his  compatriot  Dennis  j 
Ekflufid  by  two  shots. 

The  22-year-old  Steve  Web- 
ster of  Atherstone  was  joint 
third  with  the  American  Jay 
Townsend,  and  with  David 
Howell  and  Roger  Chapman 
sharing  fifth  place  the  host 
country  had  three  players  in 
the  top  six.  The  overnight 
leader  Gary  Emerson  could 
not  maintain  the  tierce  pace 
on  a humid  day  and  finished 
with  a 75.  to  be  12  under. 

Johansson  bad  ordered  the 
champagne  before  he  went 
out  because  his  girlfriend 
was  flying  in  to  join  him.  “It 
was  nice,  though,'’  he  said, 
“to  give  her  a victory  as 
well." 

The  Swede  lists  w’lne  as  one 
of  his  recreations  and  he  is 
more  than  just  a collector.  “I 
like  to  drink  it  too."  he  said. 
"Perhaps  a little  Chateau 
Margaux  would  go  down  well 
tonight.  I can  afford  it  now." 

He  now  stands  seventh  in 
the  Volvo  rankings  and  third 
in  the  Ryder  Cup  points  list. 
He  has  £304,945  in  the  latter 
and,  with  about  £340,000- 
£350,000  needed  to  be  sure  of 
selection  and  15  events  to 
come,  be  can  start  thinking 
Valderrama. 

The  Swede  has  now  won 
four  times  in  his  eight  years 
on  tour,  and  the  latest  two 
have  contributed  £233,330  to 
his  Ryder  Cup  points.  That 
means  he  has  won  only 
£71,615  from  his  other  10  qual- 
ifying events,  which  suggests 
a player  far  more  erratic  than 
Johansson  actually  is. 

He  grasps  the  club  two  to 
three  inches  down  the  grip, 
especially  when  playing  into 
the  wind,  and  is  also  working 
on  making  his  swing  shorter 
but  also  wider  so  as  not  to 
lose  clubhead  speed,  all  in  the 
name  of  control. 

Yesterday  he  had  to  fight 
hard  to  ward  off  Edlund,  a 
player  who  would  have  been 
perhaps  the  most  surprising 
winner  ever  on  tour,  given 


Rugby  Union 


his  lack  of  achievement  In 
the  past  four  years  he  had 
won  only  £23,596  and  attended 
the  qualifying  school  no 
fewer  than  eight  times.  He 
had  never  managed  even  a 
top-10  finish,  his  best  being 
12th  in  the  Madeira  Island 
Open  in  1995. 

But  Johansson  got  a good 
break  at  the  10th  where,  after 
a seven-iron  second  had  fin- 
ished short  of  the  green,  he 
chipped  in  from  45  feet  If  that 
was  fortunate,  there  was 
nothing  lucky  about  his  eagle 
at  the  long  12th.  “I  hit  a good 
drive  and  left  208  yards  down- 
wind to  go.  I absolutely  killed 
a five-iron  and  it  finished  12 
feet  from  the  hole."  That  gave 
him  a lead  he  was  never  to 
relinquish. 

This  has  been  an  impres- 
sive week  for  Webster,  who 
had  only  three  bogeys  during 
the  course  of  it.  He  won 
£36,595  which,  with  the 
£27,533  he  already  had.  ends 
his  tour -card  cares. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  never 
in  touch  with  the  leaders,  felt . 
that  the  Masters  had  taken 
more  out  of  him  than  he  had  1 
suspected.  “I  think  my  final-  | 
round  81  hurt  me  mentally," 
he  admitted.  “Wben  I got 1 
back  from  Augusta  my  confi- 
dence was  very  low ." 

All  week  the  Scot  was  com- 
plaining about  his  short 
game.  "I  threw  away  around 
four  shots  a day,"  he  said. 
"Basically  I wasted  12-16 
shots  In  this  tournament." 

Given  that  he  finished  li 
under,  the  Inference  was  that 
he  would  have  won  by  a large 
margin  had  he  played  to  stan- 
dard around  the  greens. 

He  then  looked  ahead  to  the 
Ryder  Cup  and  the  tantalising 
prospect  of  a partnership 
with  Jose  Maria  Olazabal. 
"I'll  do  the  driving,"  he 
smiled,  “and  he  can  do  the 
putting." 

They  meet  again  today  - in 
the  Andersen  Consulting 
World  Championship,  the  first 
European  qualifying  round  of 
which  takes  place  at  The  Buck- 
inghamshire. “It's  a big  day," 
said  Montgomerie.  "We’re 
playing  for  a lot  of  money."  It 
is  a match  for  £31^250,  for  the 
winner  takes  £43,750  and  the 
loser  a mere  £12.500. 

• Helen  Wadsworth  in  fourth 
was  top  British  finisher  at  the 
Players'  Classic  at  Tythering- 
ton,  Cheshire.  The  winner 
was  Australia's  Karen  Lunn. 


Grayson  injury 
may  lionise  Catt 


Robert  Armstrong  In  Durban 

MIKE  CATT  may  find 
himself  crossing  the 
Atlantic  twice  in  a 
week  If  Paul  Grayson  proves 
unfit  for  selection  for  the  first 
match  of  the  Lions'  South  Af- 
rica tour,  against  an  Eastern 
Province  Invitation  XV  in  Port 
Elizabeth  on  Saturday. 

Catt.  controversially  omitted 
from  the  British  Isles  squad, 
flew  with  England  to  Argentina 
yesterday  for  their  six-match 
tour,  but  as  one  of  six  players 
on  the  Lions'  stand-by'  list  the 
Bath  fly-half  may  soon  find 
himself  travelling  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Grayson,  who  has  a persis- 
tent groin  injury  and  has 
played  only  one  competitive 
game  in  two  months,  will  have 
a tuii  work-out  alongside  the 
other  34  Lions  in  the  touring 
party  at  Kings  Park  here  today, 
which  should  clarity'  the  man- 
agement's thinking. 

The  other  likely  stand-by 
candidate  to  replace  him  in  the 
squad,  who  arrived  at  their 
beachfront  hotel  outside  Dur- 
ban yesterday  after  the  16-hour 
trip  from  Heathrow,  is  Jona- 
than Davies. 

The  fact  that,  Neil  Jenkins 
apart,  Grayson  is  the  only  expe- 
rienced Test  goalkicker  in  the 
squad  puts  extra  pressure  on 
the  Northampton  and  England 
fly  -half  in  the  opening  week  of 
a 13-match  tour  that  threatens 
to  have  a heavy  injury  Fall-out 
His  groin  injury  in  a League  i 
One  game  at  Gloucester  let  Catt 
play  In  England's  final  Five 
Nations  victory  over  Wales  in  | 
March. 

Meanwhile  Dr  Louis  Luyt ' 


president  of  the  South  African 
Rugby  Football  Union,  made  a 
tongue-in-cheek  promise  to 
tamper  with  the  Lions'  food  to 
prevent  them  playing  well  In 
an  indirect  reference  to  allega- 
tions of  deliberate  poisoning 
made  by  the  All  Blacks  after 
their  1995  World  Cup  final  de- 
feat at  Ellis  Park.  Luyt  said  in 
his  welcoming  speech  at  Johan- 
nesburg International  Airport: 
“Well  need  to  make  sure  that 
you  are  fed  the  right  stuff  so  we 
can  win  against  you." 

Luyt  suggested  that  the  Lions 
ought  to  join  the  southern 
hemisphere’s  annual  Tri- 
nations series,  which  will 
I resume  in  July  after  the  Lions' 
tour  finishes.  “I  would  like 
matches  against  the  Lions  to 
take  place  here  every  year  or  1 
maybe  every  second  year.  After  , 
17  years  it's  wonderful  to  wel- 
come them  back  to  South  I 
Africa. 

Rugby  is  almost  a religion 
here  and  the  Lions  also  play  as 
though  it  were  a religion.'' 

Steve  Tshwete,  the  minister 
for  sport  said  he  hoped  the 
tour  would  “recreate  the  excite- 
ment felt  by  the  entire  nation" 
when  the  1974  Lions  toured 
South  Africa  and  won  the  Test 
series  with  the  support  of  ANC 
prisoners  on  Robben  Island. 

“All  of  us  are  looking  forward 

to  a great  rugby  Festival,  and 
the  Lions'  presence  wfll  be  a 
massive  boost  for  rugby  here. 
The  capacity  of  the  game  to  be 
a force  for  national  unify  is 
great." 

The  Lions'  manager  Fran 
Cotton,  who  played  in  1974.  de- 
clined to  compare  that  squad 
with  the  current  party,  who,  be 
said,  "have  to  create  their  own 

history". 
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Home  and  dry ...  the  sun  comes  oat  as  Per-Ulrik  Johansson  plays  his  second  to  the  17th.  knowing  that  victory  is  near 


Equestrianism  Motor  Racing 

Biilington  clears  lUli^Ml  I 
way  for  third  lf,cl,u  1 
Nations  Cup  win  


Menu  looks  to  the  East 


John  Kerr 

BRITAIN  won  their  home 
Nations  Cup  event  for 
the  third  consecutive  year 
but  only  after  a second- 
round  tussle  with  Ireland, 
who  finished  a fraction 
over  four  faults  behind,  at 
the  Royal  Windsor  Horse 
Show  yesterday. 

A double  clear  by  Fri- 
day's Grand  Prix  winners 
Geoff  Biilington  and  Vir- 
tual Village  It's  Otto  set  up 
the  victory,  which  was  con- 
firmed when  Michael  Whi- 
taker went  clear  on  Ashley 
in  his  second  round,  having 
had  four  faults  earlier. 

The  only  other  rider  with 
two  faultless  rounds  was 
Holger  W nlsc liner  on  Ca- 
priol  to  earn  Germany 
third  place. 

Britain's  team  manager 
Ronnie  Massarelia  said  he 
had  been  "a  little  worried" 
at  the  halfway  mark  be- 
cause of  the  sticky  ground 
and  a tight  time  allowance. 

Britain  and  Germany, 
who  won  at  La  Baule.  share 
the  early  lead  in  the 
Nations  Cup  serle9.  the 
final  of  which  is  in  Calgary 
In  September.  "We  haven't  j 
an  over-abundance  of  good 
horses."  Massarelia  added,  j 
"but  we  should  get  there." 

George  Bowman's  eight- 
year  winning  record  in  the 
horse  teams  section  of  the 
International  Driving 
Grand  Prix  came  to  an  end 
when  he  finished  seventh 
behind  the  Dutch  winner 
Ycl  os  brand  Chardou.  But 
Bowman's  son  George  took 
the  horse  pairs,  and  the 
single  horse  class  went  to 
Jeff  Bannister. 


Paul  Feamley 
at  Brands  Hatch 


Alain  menu  left  this 
Kent  track  with  an- 
other victory  and  his 
lead  in  the  British  Touring 
Car  Championship  stretched 
to  42  points.  Yet  the  35.000 
spectators,  and  the  millions 
who  tuned  into  Grandstand’s 
first  live  feed  of  the  series, 
saw  the  pressure  increase  on 
the  Swiss  driver. 

The  pressure  came  from  the 
East.  The  Honda  Accords  of 
James  Thompson  and  Ga- 
briele Tarquini  beat  Menu's 
Williams-built  Renault  La- 
guna fair  and  square  in  the 
day’s  second  race,  and  the 
ever- improving  Ntssans  could 


I claim  to  be  the  fastest  cars  of 
the  weekend. 

Menu  made  It  five  wins 
I From  seven  starts  in  the  day's 
opening  race,  leading  from 
pole  position  to  the  flag.  But 
his  progress  to  the  title  was 
rudely  halted  in  the  second 
race  when  the  Scot  Anthony 
Reid  spun  him  out  of  third 
place. 

"He's  an  idiot"  Menu  said 
of  Reid.  “He  should  think  a 
little  bit  more.  He  was  catch- 
ing me  up  but  there  was  no 
chance  to  overtake."  Menu 
regained  the  track  and  even- 
tually finished  fourth,  his 
team-mate  Jason  Plato  slow- 
ing on  the  line  to  let  him 
through. 

But  Thompson  would  have 
won  the  race  anyway.  Over- 


taking is  virtually  impossible 
at  this  tight  1 -2-mile  track, 
and  the  23-year -old  Yorks  hire- 
man  followed  Menu's  exam- 
ple by  taking  the  lead  at  the 
start  and  staying  there  till  the 
finish.  It  was  his  third  BTCC 
win,  his  first  for  the  Banbury- 
based  Prodrive  team,  and  fol- 
lowed an  earlier  hard-fought 
second  place.  Tarquini  chased 
his  team-mate  home  to  over- 
take Volvo's  Rickard  Rydell 
as  Menu's  closest  title  rival. 

“Now  we  are  in  a position 
to  talk  about  the  chiunpion- 
ship,"  said  the  Italian  after 
his  fifth  and  second  places. 
"Our  car  is  competitive  at 
both  slow  and  fast  circuits. 
Alain  has  a big  lead  but  there 
are  still  a lot  of  races  to 
go." 


Sailing 


Rule  of  Law  in  no  danger  at  Royal  Lymington 


Bob  Fisher 

CHRIS  LAW  and  his  crew 
won  the  Royal  Lymington 
Cup  emphatically,  beating 
Morten  Henrlksen  of  Den- 
mark 3-0  in  the  final  to  com- 
plete a run  of  15  wins  since 
they  lost  their  opening  race  In 
this  five-day  match-racing 
event  against  the  world's  best 
Law  was  full  of  praise  for 
Justin  Salter,  James  Stagg 
and  Andy  Hemmlngs,  his 
crew  for  the  past  six  months. 
"They  have  given  me  the  con- 
fidence to  refuse  to  lose.  The 
boys  have  taken  teamwork  to 
a new  level,"  he  said  yester- 
day after  a hat-trick  of  wins 
in  light  winds,  previously 
considered  his  Achilles’  heeL 


Racing  was  delayed  for 
seven  hours  to  allow  the  So- 
lent's sea  breeze  to  build  and 
settle.  First  off  were  Bertrand 
Pace  of  fYance  and  the  US  Vir- 
gin Islander  Peter  Holmberg. 
racing  to  decide  third  and 
fourth  places.  Pace,  ranked 
third  in  the  world,  comfortably 
took  the  two  races  he  needed.  * 
Law  came  from  behind  in 
the  first  race.  Right  on  the 
stern  of  the  Dane  after  the 
first  round  of  the  three-lap 
, course,  he  rounded  the  lee- 
ward mark  with  better  speed 
and  tacked  immediately. 
When  Henrlksen  tacked  to 
cover,  the  Briton  sailed 
through  his  lee  and  was  never  1 
again  headed.  ! 

The  second  race  was  a 
thriller,  with  Law  leading  at  i 


the  windward  mark  but  over- 
taken on  the  second  leg.  The 
two  battled  gybe  for  gybe, 
with  Henriksen  leading 
around  the  second  mark.  Up- 
wind, Law  worked  into  a posi- 
tion to  luff  his  opponent  and 
force  him  away  from  the  less 
adverse  current  along  Hurst 
Beach.  When  they  next 
crossed.  Law  was  three  boat- 
lengths  ahead  and  he  held 
that  distance  to  the  finish. 

"He  was  desperate  and 
picked  up  two  penalties,"  was 
how  Law  saw  the  start  of  the 
third  race,  when  Henrlksen 
tried  to  attack  but  Law  was 
the  master.  The  Dane's  270- 
degree  penalty  turn  made  the 
race  a one-sided  affair  and  an 
anticlimactic  end  to  the 
series. 


Rugby  League 

Super  League:  Oldham  26,  Leeds  43 

Rhinos  nearly 
sucked  in  by 
tricky  Goodwin 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Leeds  rhinos  moved 

into  second  place  in  the 
championship  with  this 
third  successive  victory,  and 
the  ghastly  experiences  of 

1996  are  now  little  more  than 

bad  memories. 

If  they  are  to  nurse  genuine 
title  ambitions,  however,  the 
Rhinos  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  sort  of  position 
they  held  in  this  game-  Late 
in  the  first  half  they  led  2tW 
and  looked  home  and  dry. 

They  recovered  their  au- 
thority in  the  final  six  min- 
utes when  Anthony  Farrell 
and  Phil  Hassan  each  scored 
their  second  tries.  But  before 
that  they  were  given  3 real 
fright  by  a spirited  Oldham 
side  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
best  of  luck  in  a display 
which  will  have  given  their 
new  manager  Bob  Lindner 
plentv  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  man  at  the  heart  or 
their  remarkable  revival  was 
the  26-year-old  Australian 
Luke  Goodwin,  who  arrived 
from  Perth  Western  Reds.  He 
is  a versatile  performer  who 
can  play  half-hack  and  centre.  ■ 
Yesterday  Oldham  used  him 
at  loose  forward  and  he  res- 
ponded with  an  outstanding  j 
performance  which  earned  , 
him  two  tries  and  three  goals. 

It  was  just  a shame  that  the 
last  of  his  four  goal  attempts 
sailed  wide,  for  a successful 
kick  would  have  brought  the 
scores  level  at  23-28  with  12 
minutes  remaining.  That  was 


the  point  when  Oldham's  stir- 
ring comeback  ran  out  of 
steam. 

Leeds  led  23- M at  the  inter- 
vaL  and  although  they  pro- 
duced some  excellent  pas- 
sages. usually  involving 
lestyn  Harris,  to  establish 
that  position  of  strength.  It 
flattered  them. 

There  was  an  almost  freak- 
ish score  when  Harris,  whose 
16  points  took  his  total  to  67 
since  he  joined  Leeds  eight 
games  ago.  touched  down 
after  the  ball  had  confounded 
Paul  Atcheson  by  changing 
direction  like  n vicious 
googly. 

Then  Paul  Sterling’s  try  In 
the  36th  minute  enraged  the 
home  fans  as  the  referee 
Steven  Presley  ignored  a du- 
bious tackle  by  Gan-  Mercer 
which  left  Martin  Cromjiton 
lying  on  the  turf.  Even  Ster- 
ling appeared  to  hesitate  be- 
j fore  setting  off  on  his  run. 

Oldham  gained  same  com- 
pensation in  first -half  injury- 
time when  Atchesun  got  their 
second  try  and  then  they 
shook  Leeds  to  their  roots 
with  two  tries  from  Goodwin 
and  one  from  Crompton.  But 
Leeds  had  that  crucial  bit  of 
stamina  on  an  energy-sapping 
afternoon. 

OWbam  llaiMti  4,lchofiu«  Mmi  ANiiih 
Mill.  L«uiU  M.ildnct  Crompton 
Golktepmk.  Sli-pMtnaan.  LorJ  Mufirp. 
Fjim.no  Goodwin  SOtMtftalwsi  NUJtJlI. 
D.ivKUnn  hwrm.  CMitfcr. 

Lvsda  Rblnoai  Gibson;  Sterling 
Bld.'Krnoru.  Cummins.  Harm 

Hoirord.  Masciis.  Comns.  MeDoimoi!. 
Miiilrj.  Farr  all  Mercur  SubatHolaai 
snonojn  Si  Hll.nr*  MdtMoU.  Mjy 
Rafaraai  3 Pr.jaldy  .CaslloliHill 


Orr  lands  first 
win  for  Tigers 

AFTER  10  consecutive  | though  Salford 
defeats  that  had  an-  had  a try  disai. 
chored  them  firmly  to  minutes  from  tin 


AFTER  10  consecutive 
defeats  that  had  an- 
chored them  firmly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Super 
League.  Castleford  Tigers 
gained  their  first  victory  of 
the  season  by  defeating  Sal- 
ford Reds  12-10  yesterday. 

A first-minute  try  by  the 
winger  Jason  Roach  gave 
Castleford  the  perfect  start. 
Ian  Tonks  and  Lee  Harland 
split  open  the  Salford  de- 1 
fence  to  provide  the  open- 
ing for  Roach,  and  On- 
added  the  goal.  j 

Salford  then  missed  a 
I couple  of  chances  through 
poor  finishing  and  Castle- 
ford struck  again  in  the 
19th  minute  when  Orr. 
Tonks  and  the  scrum-half 
Mike  Ford  created  the 
space  for  Roach  to  claim  his 
second  touchdown. 

After  Ford  bad  been  sent 
to  the  sin-bin,  Salford  hit 
back  with  two  tries.  First 
the  stand-off  Steve  Blake- 
ley sprinted  over  and  then 
Darren  Rogers  went  in  at 
the  corner  to  put  the  sides 
level  at  the  interval. 

Few  chances  were  cre- 
ated in  a tense  second  half 
but  Orr’s  67th-minute  pen- 
alty proved  decisive,  al- 


though Salford's  Martin 
had  a try  disallowed  two 
minutes  from  time. 

Wigan  proved  mighty 
Warriors  at  Halifax,  where 
they  overwhelmed  the  Blue 
Sox  46-18,  with  Jason  Rob- 
inson crowning  the  perfor- 
mance with  a dazzling  indi- 
vidual try. 

The  visitors  went  ahead 
in  the  third  minute  when 
Martin  Hall  dived  over. 
Andy  Farrell  converted  and 
did  the  same  after  Tony 
Smith  scored  the  100th  try 
o fills  career. 

Martin  Pearson  replied 
for  Halifax,  touching  down 
and  then  landing  the  goal, 
but  ftirther  tries  by  Gary 
Connolly  and  Erls  Rad- 
linski  helped  Wigan  to  a 
22-6  lead  at  half-time. 

Martin  Moan  a breached 
the  Wigan  line  soon  after 
half-time  but  then  Robin- 
son added  a superb  fifth  try 
for  the  Warriors  after  a 
weaving  70-yard  dash. 

Although  Pearson 
repeated  his  first-half 
effort.  Nigel  Wright.  Con- 
nolly and  Gael  Tallec 
scored  three  more  Wigan 
tries  in  the  last  20  minutes 
as  they  cantered  home. 


Hockey 


Cannock  blow  two-goal  lead 
and  hopes  of  place  in  final 


Pat  Rowley 

CANNOCK  stumbled  at  the 
final  hurdle  yesterday 
against  the  host  cUib  Amsi- 
cora  and  felled  to  make  it  an 
all-British  Isles  final  in  Pool  B 
of  the  European  Men's  Cham- 
pionship B Division  tourna- 
ment in  Cagliari. 

Ins  tertians,  from  Belfast, 
had  shared  a 2-2  draw  with 
White  Star,  from  Belgium, 
earlier  yesterday  to  book 
their  final  place.  But  they 
could  only  look  on  In  amaze- 
ment when  Cannock  blew  up 
In  their  group  decider. 

The  English  side  led  Amsi- 
cora  2-0  after  three  minutes 
of  the  second  half  but  ended 
up  with  only  a 2-2  draw, 
allowing  Amsicora  to  ad- 
vance on  goal  difference. 

Bobby  Crutchley  gave  Can- 
nock the  lead  with  a corner 
strike  just  before  half-time 
and  then  scored  the  second 
with  a penalty. 


With  Amsicora  suffering 
from  indiscipline.  Cannock 
appeared  to  have  the  match 
under  control  — but  unfortu- 
nately their  defences  were 
found  wanting  at  penalty 
comers. 

Amsicora  had  gained  their 
goal-difference  advantage  ear- 
lier yesterday  when  they  beat 
Swansea  7-0. 

By  filling  to  reach  the  final, 
the  new  English  champions 
Reading  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a place  in  the  B Div- 
ision again  next  year. 

In  the  women's  champion- 
ship in  The  Hague.  Hightown 
Played  above  their  National 
League  form  but  found  Ber- 
liner too  strong  for  them  in 
their  final  group  match  yes- 
terday. going  down  3-0. 

Their  earlier  wins  against 
Donchanka  of  Russia  and  Val- 
dduz  or  Spain  assured  them 
of  at  least  second  place  in 
their  group  and  they  will  play 
off  against  Glasgow  Western 
for  the  bronze  medal  today. 
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Racing 


Impressive  debut  winner  brightens  up  the  Newbur^  rard.^  

Bold  bid  likely  at  Royal  Ascot 


SUNDAY  racing  seems 
to  have  settled  for 
quantity  rather  than 
quality.  The  decision 
to  run  the  Juddmonte  Lock- 
age Stakes  at  Newbury  on 
Friday,  at  the  behest  of  the 
sponsor,  left  yesterday's  pro* 
gramme  seemingly  devoid  of 
a high-class  horse  until,  per- 
haps, the  Financial  Mail  On 
Sunday  Stakes,  won  impres- 
sively by  Richard  Hannon's 
debutant.  Bold  Edge. 

A brother  to  Hannon’s 
smart  sprinter  Brave  Edge, 
Bold  Edge  was  gambled  on 
from  4-1  to  2-1.  From  a poor 
draw  he  was  smartly  away, 
always  travelling  well,  and  in 
the  final  fUriong  he  drew 


dear  to  beat  Anvil  by  a length 
and  three-quarters  despite 
being  eased  down. 

“He’s  big,"  said  Hannon, 
“and  we  hadn’t  done  much 
with  him,  but  one  day  we 
asked  him  to  go  and  he  quick* 
ened  up  the  gallops  like  a 
really  good  horse.” 

Royal  Ascot  beckons,  either 
the  Norfolk  Stakes  or  the  Cov- 
entry Stakes,  and  Bold  Edge 
is  unlikely  to  run  again  be- 
fore the  big  meeting. 

The  needle  helped  Prince  Of 
My  Heart  to  win  the  Night  & 
Day  Handicap. . After  Barry 
Hills’s  colt  had  made  an  to 
win  by  seven  lengths,  staying 
on  the  far  rail  while  his  rivals 
galloped  up  the  centre  of  the 


course,  the  trainer  said  that 
Prince  Of  My  Heart  had  suf- 
fered niggling  problems,  but  a 
visit  by  John  Nicholl.  an  acu- 
puncturist, had  restored  his 
horse  to  full  Gtness. 

“I  had  some  treatment  my- 
self from  a specialist  in  Lon- 
don,” said  Hills,  "and  1 
thought  it  would  be  worth 
giving  it  a try  with  this  horse. 
It’s  one  of  those  things  that 
either  works  or  doesn’t  It  put 
me  right  and  seems  to  have 
done  the  same  for  him  ” 

Hills  and  jockey  son 
Michael  went  on  to  complete 
a double  when  Tal-Y-Llyn 
held  off  Rakis  by  a short-bead 
in  the  Programme  Stakes. 

Michael  Brennan  was  sus- 


pended for  14  days  after  he 
rode  a finish  a circuit  too 
early  on  Holkham  Bay  In  the 
King's  Lynn  Handicap  Hurdle 
at  Fakenham.  His  actions 
were  copied  by  Xavier  Aiz- 
puru  on  eventual  second 
Come  On  In,  leaving  the  only 
other  runner  left  standing. 
Stone  Island,  to  land  the 
spoils  under  amateur  rider 
Rupert  WaMey. 

Brennan  eventually 
brought  Holkham  Bay  home 
for  third  place  money  but  not 
until  he  had  dismounted  in 
the  unsaddling  enclosure 
where  the  gelding's  trainer 
Len  Wordingham  vocifer- 
ously ordered  the  jockey  to 
remount  and  complete  the 
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Mn.  Mart  Am»  Mm  rt  Nanratai  I a nte  fid  1Mb  Pa*  Nm  tar  Ban  Dm  nrtrtratai.  data  RjgU 
Itei  * Vilifttf  la  4 tew  StL  MaitaF  Gote  May  3u  snail  mart.  4*  tf  IS.  21  MtrtlteGvFai* 
Km*7tlknxUfm.ARtatei:llklteiMr2l«.wln«nBmiHol11.abrtMClmgBFsAearta 
Manawn  !m  mja.  GO-SA. 


W1R 


TMSBWM  BLACK  BOW  & RATINGS  HANDICAP 

i m £3,366  (18  declared) 

G54no-  Atartria  Basil  pat)  n Benr  4-9-10 


282 na  06250-  Erfcl  Brit  UUE)  (D|  Ptt*ph, 4-9-9 

wna  30-000  ttart ZanT (2qp  ferns  4-8-7 C 


CF*  5-9-6 

.UtanfM  7-8-6 

uAMOftAfre-i 
RHnnn  7-0-1 
fi  Wte»4-9-J 


4-0-0 


214 fin  30W10 
218  na  315-00 
218(7)  000-56 
21703  000-50 
218  PI  90006- 


6-8-13 J 

CHxgan  4-8-12 PU  Edta 

Jons  4-8-10 A 

tOJ  (DIE  Water  5-W 

P)  R OvSner  4-8-8 

■gnr  (23)  (BOW  M*  4-8-2 DnOW*  M 

ifrfcrpiJTO  UR  8a*y  9-8-1 C 

■obm  IM  (14)  icnRitarchm]  4-8-1 a Craft*  87 

*gB  1M  (128X0)  HMn  8-7-11 I Rasxfte)  71 


iinas. 


. 13-2  Uteri.  7-1  Sort  Lraea.  10-1  toted.  Ctftf  an.  Orates  Ml  Mk*  01  Dsrai.  12-1  feta  Sol 
iMfeU.  9oittBgtat. 


RWU  inOE  • AtateM  Ukiric  NM  BOOM  Mtedm.  bteM  Mte  Bter  ■ ll 
tow  reacted  Ik  tedas  Urn!  ter  Dm  a Goedraod  1m  rap. BUS*.  Otari  1 
te  datagram.  MmtaegtadUtatoin2inaii  toSt  MamWMa 
■cf  team  tel.  ?4i  btem  Gadga  S Btei  in  lap.  Hq:  MteMHMmM 
SaUen  Fturt  * Epscm  tl  map.  64  EBOtet  (kM  and 
GtffiaBflaBrtfcltwrajtfcd  Oe  fates.  94l  rt  18.1 


i.7tirt14.13C 


CBtfiaii.Mtei»Ju.6SB»ma«wWSautHaiH»il»n  hap.  0»9tPB8*y  Nltc  am 

tedn.  Otekrt  &*»  temam  mtercrian:  B hop.  Gd.  CBatei  Ite&t  h terti  nil  taa  powd  21  art. 
ISBModbteftfcrtMiteii'  tmahciA  taMCtettanrt  tan  41  art  tefiMStam 


r In  tea  St.  Blrt  Belt 
■eatoedn 
d north  41  out  art 
i6.MioiiaiaiticMrt 
i Trtaa4i  Wmk  In  aua. 
I la  gd  hap.  Gct-fm 


7*0(15. 


. . KmMwitetrilBt  rteuMtrartijAlJ>4  . 

a RpM  in  *1  too.  6Ffia  Mfete  « Dae  Nner  Hrt*4  team,  hteod  aprto  IW  « Britan  7t  lop.  G8fn 
tana  aim  (n  fcabera.  tetert  Tate  a r ' * 


fiat  I aae  iBinnii 


1 1*21! 


^ ^ jg  T7RSWM  RACE  CARO  NOVICE  STAKES  ZY0 


ana 

%% 
304  pi 
3050 

387(1) 

3080 


51 11yds  £3,246  (8  declared) 

U Ifeten-Bta  8-13 

8^12. 


CmrtJoMP 


ttemfleUR)hman8-12 

IteHMrJ  Mart  8-12- 

6 Mem kfii (8i)B  uatm 8-12 

TIM  Mte  MB  B Mb  8-1?  - 

12  Hnflta(T4(D)»)Bft*«&-9 

4 HDanmitarait'l 


I*  — 

.1  k«Ml  73 

7t  "~ 


htErttey  88 


3-1  BINS  Iteiten.  DmOtt.  4-1fira  Dwca.  9-2  IteRteUai.CBEcJttl.  20-1  Hears  Busks 


HMil  tone  - BMit  IteteMt  HBataar*  If  w*  Item.  MflUst  was  BaaS  2yiw>i  art  SiHiM. 
Can*  Jam  9t»e  BS*  gaUna.  ta(-(mta  a Harts  Ts  f Mar  art  fte  Cat  Can  Mn.  Cam8rt±  Tia  s M a*, 
rti  rti rrtnrii  r rtrmr  nr  Tr  Tt  nref mn  furln  Mnannrnhiirnrrn  imrMnl rtnivr  Tinrfl  imirttol 
BUanincBnJiNtensR3n5l2(ndn.Gd4ii  TtelOteHKlwlTjcmcrtLMl-tnlBriDBkfgsina 
Pofcft  DM  0BB  ten  m urter  presare  ya  Mte.  au  rt  7,  S HnUdm  a Doaosto  5i  nor.  Gd  ftrt 

IBnrt  3 ml  on  on  rt  m met.  4ti  rt  R 41  trtM  Ea*n  Lut  rt  Vteartt  9 2y  nxh.  Gdfni 


Musselburgh  runners  and  riders 


SRMMMR0CIC 


TOP  FORM 


TeefayWaftch  (ab) 


Tha  BoUerwick  IQd 


a 30 
7.00 
730 

aao 

8.30  

9JX)  OandngSlom  LaDatceVKa 

FOgni  nanOed,  oat  track  ot  atmast  iXm  with  4f  iuHn.  ^algtit  5t 
Gekig  Good  to  son  * Denotes  WWos. 

Dane  High  nunbas  tMued  ki  races  19  to  a tifle. 

Loaa  dtstenca  kwaKw  RaosWI  (5  00)  R Bute.  Om  370  mte.  High  On  Ule  (7  30)  A 
Stewart,  MwnmhBi  350  rotes.  GUd  Clipper  (83Q  M Ryan.  NewnaricBt  350  milBS.  Dancing 
Soux  (9.001  R Guest  Nevmartel350  mies.  OrU  Orl  (B.30).  General  Gtaar  (7.001,  ADetone 
Queen  0.30)  5 Naughty  Pfetol  (9  on  P Evans,  ftwys  271  mfles. 

Sam  <tey  nrtanrc  7JX1  Tn^aywoWi.  won  twer  hunln  at  Perth 
ntotentd  first  Urns  7.30  Attxveai,  8.30  Burlesque  & Potato. 

FHpnss  in  teaefcets  after  Horan's  tome  denote  itoys  snee  lag  ouBtg.  J Jumpi  


A OAMAYMAIDffi AUCTION 
W*  w\#  STAKES  2V0 

5f  £2,688  (5  deefared) 


SKY 


id 
2 ID 
SR 
4,0 
5(H 


4 Sw*Mi(T4)Jtenv8-r  ..  - 
? TBrtMB0rtt«JJD1fca5-6 
54  0rtrtW(*71PF«reM 

n c»»llr«P©flf)R''J*^fl-^, 

1 8*7  a*rt(l«1  (««,.- 13 


J 

JFGbm 


--."jnsa 

M Rate  &art.l  l-J  T«rt Moor  6-KVrtGrt.tO-iCraHyPM 


k EAST  LOTHIAN  IfCAPSYO 

" ImJt  £2.828  (T1  dectanscO 


SKY 


7.00 

367.11  StelMMflnfflMrtASwrtf  8-^11  ... 

WaVCMi  

S,,S!SaffiW«7iR33“H':-  - ":.L-“fAS3 

3GD-W  6aOBfrtOo*piHO)riiSBs4-9-3  


IrA 

Jri 

»ft 

40 

3>« 

tfiV 

7*3 

«S) 

9:ii 

to, n i 
niq 


— ja 


SC«».. 

- ■ Mater 

. ..  0 Wrfeht 

4 ” " 

» 

JUXKl  . - — 

.3-1  9-CTi«pt'naBA  5-IStetWuKteBWSmJBrtW.AtealnlfteS.FjnHlfllfc 

tanjAiiMa  


3W  BUBBMMB  (IWJ  IBs  UHCl«lt»4-*H) 

«W5  JMnapauqjjwrdr^1.3...  . - 
-catf  mwf 

iM^l  fMterOM8|tlJJ^tel3-teG  

42085?  lort*Moe«i0fCni1*rtX’.9-f  5 
3&JW!  Toiw»Vrtte>tJq.*ft*sr5-»-iU 


•J  0Q LEVENHAUMBHAN AUCTION 


'MAIDEN  STAKES  3YQ 

tm4f  £2.618  (5  declared) 


SKY 


10 

2(li 

a 

5(41 


JlywS-O 

5 Ute**JINM*HltoHry8-9  

<-SHWteilbr  9-"  antottS-l  UKa^.i<M  A«tB«Al0-l  taBaSws 


Q Q0  RSHBtROW^JJNfi  STAKES 


1(«l 

*a 

30 

40 

511} 

6(Q 


’1  m £2,234  pdectoBtfl 

5S530  aoracreFw0(n)NTrtto 5-9-12 XSted(7) 

JilOfr  Otemda—  qaamunaw 6-9-7 J Cons 

3W3Z2  WctetaitaJJOia^W J F Ebm 

■awo  Racrtjfl  par  Bute  4-8-7 0 OMm* 

171-455  Mm  Guns  (21)  mjBprr  4-9-7 CCrtr* 

«D0-  SftAMooer(332}0)Plknfc*  4-8-2 j BraartM  (J) 

13-8  MxtMn  Fop.  2-1  Pom  Gan*.  9-2(koBoo.  9-1  Damort  Crow,  it-1  ff*B.  33-1  SnCsA 


0^Q0WSSBBtltGH  H0NESTT0UN  HANDICAP  3Y0 


rlm£2.688(10dficlwBdJ 


id) 

30 

28 

sim 

80 

7fi. 

8® 

»S 

MM) 


Ctear. 


50  583  StaM(11}JWMfc9-7 J CMnrt 

510460  6teta*teMteMPE*B698 — J F Epn-* 

OtMifl  Prtaaj*0(tO)TBancri9-8 A 

COD-54  MfHtf  DUmrt(KgABMer9-l K 

603  SM  Urt»(15]  Ob  L PwaaD-l 0 Ikft 

60-00  Orttogcs (13) J Blinef 8-13 S MMfl* 

DM*  Tyencn Tha pOlWHteteinrt 8-11 

DDO  Sag  Yob  Soon  (471C  ltenaante5'  Poa  IMaw 

M0  GMCtepw^URfS-a 6 Crtr 

4-1  paa  5-g  Mn»  teem,  n-2  Saf.  Itartaaai  DaMnL  7-1 5miN*.  8-1  Tycoon  Tin.  God 


r%  /W\MUSSaBUREHL0tXS  HANDICAP  STAKES 

W 7f  30yds  £3.1 68  (1 3 declared) 


1M  532-25 
2(11)  906023 

3(S 
40 
60 

sno  00-023  OtetingStart 
70  

80 
9<* 


gfioUnOKCOMIf)  Ms  tltecht  6-9-13 A Mn 

teert  (10)  (BflEMteo  5-9-5 Dm  MrScoan 

250030  feagltr  Pistol  04]  PEmi  5-9-3 J F T 

HBOC  U«WeeW»PimTBaniV9-2 J 

ca»4  MapMBactefSfWn^JHVasn 4-9-1 6 


R Guest  5-9-1 


.__J 


otno&  nag  asdsDi  (573)  (Cnw  Do* 6-9-1 

0050  Mart taptdte  (ICQ  D&ote 4-8-1 3 ■ Mate  (7) 

0 WW  nraScqrte (23) <D)T£«*d» 5-8-8 B Mb  PI* 

10(13  3000D  Ussnipk  (1S3(WI  Ob LPrtrtl 6-7-11  8 Ktenedy 

11 0 MOOD  Ba»(1l}DNmV7-10  J BrmB 

12(1)  09003  SagamOOHgM (11) (QDtttei «-2-i0 P Srartoy  (7) 

130  OfrSJO  Stcaa*«my(17)3Gctb 6-7-10 J McMry  (7) 

Brtte»4-l  la  Pita  Mb.  Jl-rarauneGort.  IWRgBersBasaOaowBShBi  B-l  MpRifUt  Ear  Suite. 
tefwCvWI 


COURSE  SP03AUSTS 


Mop. 

19 

to 

* 

LnriS 

ctotor 

36 

177 

198 

-4177 

JMnrar 

29 

123 

225 

KFrtko 

19 

121 

15J 

-4323 

17 

1C 

12 

•3067 

GDrtWd 

15 

71 

21.1 

■00 

LCtanoefc 

12 

10 

117 

-ars 

Tirtcn 


ia  tens 


Uffita 


a 


■Ttakbr 
TO  Bams 
PDBnas 
JLEm 


153  146 

ffl  159 
71  141 

34  235 
39  179 
29  207 
61  981 


•3421 

-17ffl 

•5S3 

864 

902 

854 

*050 


KEEPING  TRACK 

New  Racing  Services 

0891  222  + 


^Eci- 

TttvwwT  'Tfv 


! Mon  19th  BATH 
I May  SOUTHWELL 

*,  - WINDSOR  {El 

\ MUSSELBURGH  (E) 

! Turn  20th  GOODWOOD 

■ May  BEVERLEY 

; Wed  21  St  GOODWOOD 
\ May  .:  AYR 

■ WORCESTER 

• UTTOXETER  (E) 

J NEWTON  ABBOT  (E) 

I Thus  22nd  GOODWOOD 

\ May  • 


I Fri23rd 


J Sat  24th 


NEWCASTLE 
EXETER 
HAYDOCK 
NOTTINGHAM 

BRIGHTON 

PONTEFRACT  (E) 
TOWCESTEP  (E) 

KEMPTON 
HAYDOCK 
DONCASTER 
GARTMEL 
HEXHAM 
UNGHELD(E) 
WARWICK  (E) 
WOLVERHAMPTON  (E) 
* MJL COURSES  COMMENTARY 
j ALL  COURSES  RESULTS 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

771 

772 

773 

774 

771 

772 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

771 

772 

773 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

777 

778 

0891  222  780 
0891  222  790 


781 

782 

783 

784 

781 

782 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

781 

782 

783 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

781 

782 

783 

7B4 

785 

786 

787 

788 


■ vowsss  .ffiswra  _ -r-, iEG»m 

I CteMom>bimmte4U.tam.TisP>fc*nO"HW».t««ioaEC=5ft 


i 72tfGuardian  OiNT0^™^- 


Results 


NEWBURY 

a-OO  (2m>  1.  GRAND  CKU,  □ O'Donohoa 
(20-1):  a,  TMOanaTi  (11-21:  3,  ITunrt 
Soott  (7-4  Fa*}-  9 ran  Shd.  Zt.  (J  CtiHInan) 
Tota:  £27.80.  C4  40.  £2.10.  Cl.  10.  Dual  f: 
ESOBO.  CSF:  Cl  16.83.  Trio:  £8350.  TiteasC 
C372.M. 

tMP«HQH.PIHNC80PMrMnr, 
M Mills  (6-1):  *»  Mrtte"  (10-lh  *■  Ataio^ 
Rock  (13-2).  9~t  Pa*  WKcuma.  11  ran  7.  hd. 
iB  Mills)  Tore-  £12.50:  £3.40,  £S.*a  0m. 
Dual  F;  tSOSD.  CSF:  £81.91-  Trio:  C179m 
Trtcast  £517^3.  NR:  WgM  City,  The  D8e«- 
tanti.  MtaM  City  was  arthOrawn  not  undar 
orders  DralucMOp  In  C » boaTC  prices  only. 
3LOO  (Imp  1,  RHOBOmc,  R Price  (2S-1): 
SL  Blaster  Baaaled  (7-1  Co  Fowl,  3,  Wa- 
kwl  (25-1):  4,  Duello  1 15-2).  7-1  Co  Fa* 
Ashby  Hill.  IT  lanMA.  1 . T*  iGBaWmajToW. 
£5230:  £950.  Cl  40.  £340.  £3.40.  Dual  F' 
d»iac$F  C167I3  Tno-.maan. Trtcast 
C4.18O30  NR  oeevee.  La  irtodore,  otxr- 

MSW  8yds):  1,  BOLD  BDOA  P«  Ed- 
dery (2-1  Fa*):  a.  (J-1).  0.  Laaa  8a 
ftinrtr  (13-21. 12  ran  lX  Ik  (R  Hannon) 
Tow  £3-7®  £i.SO.  E4.00.  £220.  Dual  F- 

E2a50.CSF-Cl5  75,Trto:C2120  NFtAmerv 

can  Co**i".  Saddlers-  Roe. 

«4»B(7f  eayrtsh  I.TAI^r-ttYH.  u IHIU 
(5-in  a,  Rakts  (11-2):  8,  OaateMl 111-10 
Fesrl.bnsnShd.4  (8Hllls}ToW 
£2.10.  Dual  F C17.5a  CSF  C30  03.  Nft 
Snort  Kid.  VWloy  ___ 

440(w<4»iWii.iwmBrti«.Btedi 

rano  (100-30  Fart:  a,  icy  Ouec*  (is-ifc». 
Shadoof  (5-1).  9 ran  7. 2.  (J  Je«u»)  Tow: 
Bs.70.  0.60.  W50.  OM.  DualF.  CSBM. 
CSF-  C5B.79.  Trttx  £59.70.  NR  S»8»» 
lAxtarCh  _ „ 

JACK  POT i teoi  won.  Pool  «d  £31.117.1* 
carriod  (onrartl  to  Bate  today 
FLACaPOTl  £317.70 
OUADPOnC24.lt) 

RIPON 

z.l9(lm):  1 . rUMFEHtK  Fallon  rfr-1t*r 
— ndmoer  Date  1 12-1 ):  3,  Pwr»— 

-1  Fart-  H ian  *.  » W *°!“- 

t11.4a  £3-10,  £340,  El.Ttt 
CSF:  ci  11. or.  Trio.-  Cl 9840-  NR:  SSO«i 

Ml  (Of):  l.AtCOSRAMK  J WaW  (5-2 
Fbv):  Z,  Prose  <3-1 1:  AlttewteflW 

(12-1).  14  ran  JS.  2 (M  Johool^i)  T«e 
Cl. ea El. 10,0.80  Dual P C2.70.CSF. 058. 

jllB^lrn^ ZTf; 9,  IPWCIIUU, G DJBehl 
(13-3).  a,  Lertflcna  118-1):  3.  rtstete^te 
|kmo  (M-1):  4,  Voia  Vim  (ifr-U-  6-3  F** 
Btcle  Baby.  IB  tin  X.  sM,  3S.  (Mr**  Cay 


S' 


Kafleway)  Tow  SS50-.  £150.  £750.  £2. BO. 
Dial  F:  n62J0.  CSF:  Cl  045a  Trio:  CS6&  40. 
Trlcast  Cl  537 87. 

S46  (5TV  1,  CAHOVAS  HEART.  N Day 
CO-lfc  a.  Lady  Sheriff  (5-1):  8,  bpress 
OM  (12-1).  7-2  Fev  Insider  Trader,  llran  a. 
-CL  (Bob  Jonasi  Tow.  C7.B0:  pjq.  £2-*0. 
C3.10.  Dual  F.  £37.60.  CSF:  E34.79.  Trio: 
Cl 54.70.  Trtcast  £335.72.  NFt  Johayro. 
Lonawick  Lad. 

4JtO  (1b  4f  SOyrts}:  1,  FA8UBUOHT, 
G MUHgsfl  (3-1  Fav):  L llnraby  Park 
(4-1);  3,  S«y  Knoa  (S-2L  5 ran  IX.  A (G 
wragg)  Tow  EL4tt  Cl. 70.  C2.10.  Duel  F: 
C7JZO.  CSF:  Cft*S  NR:  Norman  Conquest. 
Time  Can  Tell. 

4JO  run  If):  1,  DARCY,  K Dari  ay  (8-1): 

2,  Epworth  (8-1):  3,  —Trier  Mdern  (6-5 
Fav).  10  ran  IX  at  (M  Stoutel  Tote  CL  70: 
0.70.  Cl. TO.  Clio.  Dual  F:  £26.40.  CSF: 
Eaaoa  Trio:  C850  NR.  Deraoour. 
PLACMP4PTIC7750 

QUAD  POTl  C2590. 

FAKENHAM 

2^20  (ten>  1,  HEVZR  OOLP  CUUK9H3, 
Mr  P OKeette  (2S-1):  2.  Captata  Tandy 
(7-1).  3,  Blotaft  (3-1  Jl  Fav).  3-1  A Fav 
Ad)  or.  11  ran  2.  arid.  (J  Best)  Tow  C11.SC. 
£450.  C2JBL  Cl  80  Dual  F:  E8S5C  CSF: 
C17&12.  Trio:  £17450.  TriCast  EESaag. 
MJ8S  cam  1 1 oydajt  1 , DROWH  LEADER, 
Ur  A Sansome  (6-1);  2,  SanArtemw  (P-1  h 

3,  Craafetoa  Mam  (8-1 ).  4-5  Fa*  ChUpour.  9 
ran  S.  JL  t J Turner)  Tow  COBO:  Cl  m.  Cl  30. 
Cl 50.  Dual  F:  £3950.  CSF:  £5067  Trio 
£3450.  NR;  CouotertXd. 

8JM  (ten  « 1 f Dydak  4.  MAHOn  MWS, 
Utehart  Brennan  (7-2>.  L WMopara  De- 
Balrtf9-S).*,8alJyPte*»(15-?).  10-3Fa« 
Undan'a  Lotto.  S ran  X.  3.  <G  Prodrotaou) 
To»:  (3.1ft  0.40.  Ci.10.  E2.90.  Dual  F: 
C!  1.7ft  CSF:  0855.  TrlealC  £10450^ 
400  (an  tt  lioyda*  1«  STORE 
BLAMSw  Mr  A Waldey  (11-31:  LCcwte 
tu  (95-40);  9,  Hfte—  ter  (6-1).  11-10 
Fav  Hotel  Hand-  4 ran.  D*t  teat  (John 
vnvyraj  TOW  £650.  Duel  P ES-1D.  CSF: 

os  ae. 

<30  cam  «f  llOydsJi  1,  fKMMH  EDOE, 
Mr  W Wales  (S-2  Fav);  3,  Ceohw—  Lady 
13-1);  3,Til)wnriry  )20-1).  11  ran  6. 7.(0 
Wales)  ToW  £350;  050,  £2.  ID,  £350  Deal 
F:  £950.  CSF:  £1051.  Trte  £9650. 

5.10  [2m  *f)t  1.  PERSiAR  HUT^  J Os- 
bome  (4-9  Fav);  2.  Rad  URM  (11-0;  3. 
Pmartnaa  (7-T).  9 ran  4.0.  (C  EoertonJTme: 
ClS0ittaO.E1.6O.C150.OvelF-.t250.C8F: 
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course.  Meanwhile.  Aizpuru 
had  also  completed,  bringing 
Come  On  In  home  for  the  £921 
second  prize. 

A short-head  separated 
Stretarez  and  Grey  Shot  in 
the  Prix  Vicomtesse  Vigier  at 
Ijongcbamp  yesterday.  Rid- 
den by  Olivier  Peslier,  Grey 
Shot  made  Urn  running  hut 
was  caught  on  the  post 

“They  just  didn’t  go  fhst 
enough.  I don't  want  to  be 
critical,  but  this  is  an  out-and- 
out  stayer  and  he  could  have 
won.’’  said  Ian  Balding.  Grey 
Shot  will  contest  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup. 

Peslier  landed  the  Prix 
Saint-Alary  on  Brilliance, 
who  defeated  Fleeting 


Han  nun  . . . gamble  landed 

Glimpse  by  four  jAngfha  The 
winner  and  the  runner-up  are 
expected  to  meet  again  in  the 
Prix  da  Diane  Hermes 
(French  Oaks)  at  Chan  Oily  on 
June  8. 

FTankie  Dettori  has  had  a 
lean  month  by  his  high  stan- 
dards. but  he  took  the  Oaks 
d ‘Italia  in  Milan  on  the  lo- 
cally-trained Nicole  PharJy. 
She  survived  a stewards'  en- 
quiry after  beating  Clive  Brit- 
tain’s Attitre  by  a length. 
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Trainer  watch 


Horera  having  their  first  ran  for  a new  trainer  today  — Baffle  2A5  Casta* 
Rossato,  R Harts  Id  I Campbell;  Erie's  Beit,  F Murphy  to  P G Murphy;  4.15  Nigels 
Choice.  4.15ADSndm  to  C J Hilh  5.45Deeriy,  CASfrtttltoRDlcHn. 

Windsor:  6.15  Camp  Mower.  J Dunlop  to  D C O’Brien;  6.45  Classic  Rftbon,  R 
Harts  to  1 Campbell. 
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Boys  In  blue.. . Chelsea 
completed  a weekend 
double  yesterday  when 
Sussex  House,  based  off 
Sloane  Square,  won  the 

team  loll  bn  the  British 
Fencing  Ctiampionsfiips  at 
the  Met  Pol  Ice  Training 
Centre  In  Hendon.  Salle 
Boston  filled  Boro’s  role 


Photograph  by 
Tom  Jen  fans 


Sad  commentary  on  the  end  of  an  era 

T‘  k I I a book  other  than  the  FA  | in  Grandstand,  was  that  the  | crowd.  “If  you  haven’t  got  I ble  was,  the  incident  l 
I— I I\l  Yearbook,  but  I am  prepared  FA  Cup  final  is  not  just  a foot-  clammy  hands  and  knots  in  I 35  minutes  previousl: 
wVyl  II  I V to  admit  that  John  Motson  ball  match  but  part  of  the  the  stomach  at  kick-off  time,  already  knew  Scott  M 


Martin 

Kelner 


AT  LEAST  Di  Matteo's 
goal  provided  some 
good  footage  for  next 
year’s  opening  titles.  For  the 
BBC.  though,  there  will  not  be 
any  opening  titles  next  year. 
The  FA  Cup  has  been  lost  to 
ITV.  Worse,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  live  soccer  on  BBC  for 
some  time,  so  Motty.  like 
Emmo,  Juno  and  Rav  a may 
have  watched  too  many  of 
those  jokey  meet-the-team  fea- 
tures), was  making  a farewell 
appearance  — and  an  equally 
disappointing  one  it  was  too. 

It  is  only  fair  I point  out 
that  1 have  always  been  a 
Barry  Davies  man.  Forget 
politics,  what  really  divides 
the  nation  is  where  we  stand 
on  the  great  Motty-Barry 
Davies  issue.  I favour  Davies 
on  the  ground  that  he  sounds 
like  he  might  once  have  read 


| a book  other  than  the  FA 
Yearbook,  but  I am  prepared 
to  admit  that  John  Motson 
has  had  some  great  moments 
over  the  years. 

Unfortunately  none  of  them 
was  on  Saturday.  Which 
made  the  BBC's  decision  to 
play  the  tradition  card  so 
strongly  in  the  build-up  to 
Saturday's  final  one  of  Wem- 
bley's more  spectacular  own- 
goals.  Compare  Motto's  mem-  j 
i orable  “and  the  Crazy  Gang 
I have  beaten  the  Culture 
Club"  when  Wimbledon  beat 
Liverpool,  with  Saturday's  pe- 
destrian “and  the  club  near- 
est to  London's  West  End 
finally  fulfil  their  fashionable 
I reputation".  Or  his  ’’How  Tit- 
ting  that  a captain  called 
Buchan  should  walk  up  the  39 
, steps  to  collect  the  Cup”  with 
“The  5fl  6in  Chelsea  captain 
is  10ft  tail-. 

The  BBC  unwisely  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  make  these 
comparisons  by  screening  90 
minutes  of  golden  FA  Cup 
memories  in  The  Essential 
FA  Cup  Final,  a nifty  docu- 
mentary on  Friday  night,  and 
then  reheating  some  of  them 
in  bite-size  pieces  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  I am  sure  the 
sub-text  of  the  documentary, 
and  Desmond  Lynam’s  links 


in  Grandstand,  was  that  the 
FA  Cup  final  is  not  just  a foot- 
ball match  but  part  of  the 
social  cement  that  binds  us 
all  together  and.  as  such, 
should  be  preserved  for  the 
nation  — and  naturally  on  the 
BBC. 

It  is  an  argument  I might 
have  been  prepared  to  go 
along  with  had  Motson’s  man- 
nered performance  on  the  day 
not  left  me  hankering  after  j 
Coleman’s  economical  “Por- 
terfield” from  the  1973  final  or 
Wolstenholme's  shrewd  as- 
sessment of  the  Wembley 


‘I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that 
John  Motson 
has  had  some 
great  moments 
over  the 
years.  None 
of  them  was 
on  Saturday’ 


crowd.  “If  you  haven't  got 
clammy  hands  and  knots  in 
the  stomach  at  kick-off  time, 
you're  not  entitled  to  be 
here”.  Great  moments,  but  all 
from  the  past 

On  the  day,  the  BBC  played 
a bit  of  an  Emerson.  Maybe 
Motson  has  created  a rod  for 
his  own  back  with  his  care- 1 
fully  rehearsed  ad-libs,  but  if 
the  best  he  can  come  up  with 
is  “The  Dutchman,  thanks  to 
the  Italian,  has  brought  a tro- 
phy to  Stamford  Bridge  at 
last”,  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
tears  will  be  shed  over  the 
BBC's  lass. 

We  shall  miss  Desmond,  of 
course.  There  is  someone  be- 
hind whom  the  nation  can 
unite.  In  fact  I am  surprised 
the  community  singing  was 
entrusted  to  such  a poten- 
tially divisive  figure  as  Sir 
Cliff  Richard,  with  a vibrato 
borrowed  from  a Whitney 
Houston  Super  Bowl  perfor- 
mance, when  Sir  Desmond 
was  on  band. 

No  real  complaints  over 
Alan  Hansen  and  Jimmy  Hill, 
either,  although  someone 
should  explain  to  Hansen  the 
difference  between  present 
and  past  tenses.  “If  he  hits 
that  with  his  right  foot,  it's  in 
the  net,”  said  Hansen.  Trou- 


ble was,  the  incident  had  been 
35  minutes  previously,  so  we 
already  knew  Scott  Minto  had 
hit  it  with  his  left  and  it 
wasn't  Hill  had  a good  day, 
though.  He  was,  worryingly 
for  Middlesbrough,  closer  to 
the  mark  than  Bryan  Robson 
on  the  extent  of  Ravanelli's 
injury,  although  less  sound 
on  the  effect  of  an  early  goal, 
which  he  felt  would  lead  to  an 
open  and  exciting  contest. 

Not  only  did  the  goal  not 
have  that  effect  It  unleashed 
the  train-spotter  in  Motson. 
Once  it  had  been  established 
that  the  43-second  goal  beat 
by  two  seconds  Jackie  Mil- 
bum’s.  making  it  the  fastest 
ever  in  a Wembley  final,  only 
Motty  could  have  found  the 
topic  fascinating  enough  to 
delve  back  pre-Wembley  and 
unearth  John  Devey.  who.  ac- 
cording to-  some  reference 
books,  scored  a 30-second  goal 
at  Crystal  Palace  in  1895. 

All  rather  tiresome.  And  to 
think  this  might  be  the  BBC’s 
last  hurrah  at  this  great 
national  celebration.  The  end 
of  an  era.  As  that  great  mid- 
fielder T S Eliot  put  it:  “This 
is  the  way  the  world  ends.  Not 
with  a bang  but  a whimper." 
Yes.  Trevor  Brooking  was  the 
summariser. 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


I Today  I 


Year  of  the  Giant  KiUers  A look 
back  at  this  year's  FA  Cup. 

Sky  1.8pm 

World  Wide  Rugby  Super  12s. 
Sky  1.4pm 

Rawing  Action  from  Windsor  and 
Musselburgh. 

Sky  3.  6pm 

Top  Gear  Motorsport  Report  on 
Corsica's  world  rally  round. 
BBC2.8pm 

NBA  Raw  US  Basketball  action. 

C4.  11.35pm 


Racing  From  Goodwood. 

BBC2. 2.20pm 

NBA  Basketball 

Sky  1.2.30pm 

Racing  From  Newlon  Abbott  and 
Uttoxeter. 

Sky  3. 6pm 

The  Pavilion  End  The  cricket 
magazine  with  Charles  Col  vile 
Sky  7.  ?pm 


I Thursday  22 


Live  Cricket  England  v Australia 
one-day  international. 

Sky  1. 10.30am 

Spanish  Football  Highlights. 

Sky  2. 8pm 

Live  Super  League  Salford  v St 
Helens. 

Sky  1.  7pm 


I Friday  23 


I Tuesday  20 


Gower's  Cricket  Monthly 

BBC2, 6.45pm 

Live  Cricket  Durham  take  on  the 
Australians. 

Skyl,  11am 

Racing  From  Goodwood 

BBC1,  2.20-3-50pm,  and  BBC2, 
4~4.25pm 

Live  Boxing  European  super- 
bantamweight  title. 

Sky  1.8pm 


Lions  on  Tour  Preview  o<  the 
Lions’  lour  of  South  Africa. 

Sky  1. 9.30pm 

Tennis  and  Goff  Women's  World 
Doubles.  PGA  Championship. 
BSC2. 2.10pm 

Racing  Action  Irom  Pontefract 
and  To  wees  ter. 

Sky  3.  6.30pm 

Live  Super  League  London 
Broncos  v Warrington  Wolves. 

Sky  1.  7pm  j 

Road  to  the  Play-offs  How  the 
finalists  reached  Wembley.  i 

Sky  2. 9pm 


I Wednesday  21 

MMMinppMpwJI  Saturday  24 


Uefa  Cup  final  Second  leg  of 
Intemazionaid  v Schalke  04. 
Eurosport.  10 pm 


Live  Football  England  v S Africa. 
Sky  2. 5.30pm 


Spanish  Grand  Prlx  Live 
qualifying  from  Barcelona 
/TV.  7 1.45am 

Champions’  Cup  Special  A 

preview  ot  the  (mat-  BorusaUi 
Dortmund  and  Juvontus. 

/TV  1.25pm 

Live  cricket  Second  Toxaco 
Trophy  one-day  intern jfionai 
Sky  1.  10.30am 

Grandstand  Including  the  PGA 
Championship  from  Wentworth, 
tennis  and  racing. 

S8C  7.  12.30pm 

Live  Rugby  Union  Eastern 
Province  Invitation  XV  v Lions. 
Sky  1. 2pm 

Live  Football  Kilmarnock  v 
Falkirk  in  the  Tennents  Scottish 
Cup  final 
Sky  2. 3pm 


Spanish  Grand  Prlx  Live 
coverage  oi  the  race. 
nv.  12.30pm 

Live  Cricket  Third  Texaco 
Trophy  one-day  international. 
Sky  7,  10.30am 

Sunday  Grandstand  Featuring 
golf  from  Wentworth,  the  Irish 
2.000  Guineas  from  The  Curragh 
and  rugby  union. 

BBC2.  1.30pm 

Athletics  Preview  of  next 
Sunday's  Fastest  Man  on  Earth 
race  between  Donovan  Bailey 
and  Michael  Johnson. 

Eurosport.  5pm 

Live  Football  Brentford  v Crewe. 
Second  Division  play-off  final. 

Sky  3. 2pm 


Weekend  results 


SOCCER 

PA  CHALLENGE  CUP  FINAL:  Cnel- 
aoa  2 Middlesbrough  0 
BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Play- 
off, IfcoMow  Hibernian  1 Airdrie  a 
WELSH  CUP  FINAL!  Barry  Town  2 
Cwmbran  l 

PA  UHBRO  TROPHY  PINAL:  DlflOn- 
ham  A Redbridge  0 Woking  1 
OFHMAH  LEAGUE:  Freiburg  2 4i- 
mima  Bteiolold  l SWnUyi  Borassia 
MoerKhengl  Jdtuch  6 Bocflum  2. 

Bayer  Leverkusen  3 Si  Puull  Q:  Borussl.i 
Dortmund  2 Wardor  Bremen  I:  I860 
Munich  r ScluiXu  I.  V(B  Stuttgart  a Da's- 
bvrg  2.  Hamburg  0 Cologne  4 LOW 
•no  standings:  f Bayern  Munich 
IP32.  pls67):  2 Bavur  L-.-vurkunon 
(32-661  3 Sorussla  Oortmund  02-401. 
ITALIAN  LEAGUto  Bologna  a vi- 
cciua  0,  juvontus  i Pan  no  i , Milan  2 La- 
rio  2.  Napoli  2 Ftorerrtwa  2.  Piacenza 
< Cagliari  I.  Hmjglan.1  I Perugia  4.  Runia 
1 Inter  1:  sampdorlj  4 Udmoso  0 Vo- 
ron,i  1 AMtanla  1.  Leading  utandm gsi  1 
Juvontus  |P3£.  PtobJ],  2 Parma 
(JI-57).  a ruler  (J2-S5I 
mum  LEAGUE:  Liars*  S Gonk  2. 
Hardbake  2 Standard  Llotjo  J.  Ghent  | 
Molonbeet  2.  Antwerp  2 Club  Brugge 
V Comte  Brugge  2 ELM  on  3.  Andurlccm  b 
Cfiarloral  O’.  Mouse  ran  4 Mcehcten  0. 
Lcmmcl  2 Aalst  £ Smi-TrukJvrr  0 Lokercn 
I I lading  ■taniflimu  s Lnir^e 
(P3J.  PM7D1.  2 Club  Brugge  I33-C«|.  3 
Mduscran  1 13-601 

DUTCH  LEAOUBi  VU«:«  trnlwm  2 
Fortune  Si  turd  t:  PSV  Eindhoven  6 Utrecht 
1.  Willem  i|  Tilburg  2 Qraalschae  Dor.- 
Hnchom  0.  MAC  Brada  0 RLC  Wanlwijt  2. 
Hoorenvoen  I Volandjm  2.  AZ  Aik- 
maar  l Groningen  4-.  Ajax  Amsterdam  3 
TweniaEnschedor  Loading  »tand- 
Inw  1 PSV  Eindhovon  iP33_  Pts74):  2 
Foyonoord  |3l-67V  3 TwdnleEn- 
SChodo  (32-691. 

FRENCH  LSAOUE:  Marseille  I Porta 
Si  Germain  A Nantes  3 Uonipcllier  0;  Bay- 
ba 2 Auiorio  l.  Nlcn  3 Metz  0:  Bor- 
deaux 2 Lyon  2.  Nancy  t Monaco  3.  Stras- 
bourg 1 Lons  0.  Caen  3 Cannon  0 
Rennes  1 Guingamp  I. Llllu  1 Lo Havre? 
Loaflng  afmMgg.  i Monaco 
(enampMnai  fP3«  Parti.  2 Namm 
(J.’-64|;  3 Paris  Si  Germain  U7-C4I 
SPANISH  LEAGUE:  Real  Bern  3 Se- 
villa 3. 

PORTUGUESE  LEAGUE.-  Gui  1114008 
0 Porto  4;  Chaves  2 0 on  Vim  i . UuSng 
■f  lAnyai  1 Porto  |P31.  PtaTSl.  2 
Sporting  (31-691. 3 Benllca  (30-66). 
WORLD  CUP:  Rtfoman  (ravg  four 
[Tdllinnl  Estonia  1 LotvU  3 

RUGBY  UNION 

COURAGE  LEAGUE  THREE 
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Reading 

ROSSlyn  Pk 
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Harrogate 


Readtn  ft 
<Wtoy 
LyaMdy 
Ldti  Welsh 
Lhr  St  Helens 
Walsall 


44  Liverpool  SI  H 14 

78  Walsall  19 

3 EMtdr  13 

29  WharHMale  21 

P W D L F A Pts 
30  25  0 5 923  443  80 
30  24  1 S 013  439  49 
30  24  0 43?  40 

3022  a e 92fl  572  44 
30  18  0 12  832  599  30 
30  17  1 12  899  631  3* 
30  17  0 IJ  710.635  34 
90  17  0 13  630  620  34 
30  13  0 17  720  766  id 
30  13  0 17  660  760  9* 
30  1?  0 18  634  7?7  24 
30  9 0 21  685  827  18 
30  B 0 22  640  980  18 
30  8 0 22  SOT  964  1 8 
30  6 0 22  5611116  18 
30  4 0 26  5181347  S 


LEAGUE  FOUR,  NORTH:  Sheffield 
37  Aapamj  17. 

SUPER  12 1 Johannesburg!.  Gauteng 
Liana  4?  Natal  9. 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

STORES  SUPm  LEAGUE- 

Paris 

T'  Priddlo  3,  Bergman. 


Sheffield  (20)  32 

T.  Carr  i Garcia  2.  Pinkney 
G.  Aston  6. 

An  8.788 

CasUeford  (10)  12 

T.  Roach  2. 

G Or '2 

Salford  110)10 

T.  Biakdley.  Roger) 

G;  Blakeley 
Alt  3266 

I Halifax  |3>  18 

[ T Pearson  2.  Moana 
G-  Pearson  3. 

Wigan  (22)  46 

T Connolly  2.  Hall.  Radbnsk,.  Room- 
, son  Smith.  Tgilec.  Wngrs 
G Farrell  7 
All  7.383 

Oldham  (10)  26 

T GooowUlC.  AKMson.CtORteHn. 

Jones 

O'  Goodwn  3 

Leads  (28t  43 

T Farrell  2.  Harris  2 HassanJ. 

Sterling. 

G-  Hams  4 Hoteoyd  3 
OG  Holroyd 
Alt  4 956 

Warrington  101 14 

T.  Briers.  KnotL  Wlngtteld. 

G’  Briers 

Bradford  <22138 

T.  Tomlinson  J.  Anderson.  C attend. 
FonhM  lames.  Peacock 
G McNamara  5 
Atr  7.043 

P W D L p AW 
Bradford  10  10  0 0 355  16®  20 

Loads  11  8 0 3 293  220  Id 

St  HolottS  10  7 1 2 299  169  16 


Warrington  10  4 o 8 2*0  352  8 

Sheffield  10  3 0 7 1«  241  8 

Oldham  10  2 0 6 708  306  A 

Paris  11  2 0 9 179  W7  A 

CasUoford  11  1 0 10  105  278  * 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Huh  KR  (22)  38 

T.  D Ar;y  2.  Adams.  Chamberlain.  M 
Flalcfuir.  Hardy . Pause 
G*  M Plotchcr  5. 

Dewsbury  (6)  28 

T Williamson  2.  JowdL  Panersen.  S 
Williams 
G.  Eaton  a 
All  2,164 

Keighley  (14)  18 

, T Rearv  Paibe-Cdurtine. 

G'lmngs 

Huddersfield  (4)12 

T.  King  2.  Joe  Berry 
Alt  3.000 

Swfnton  (16)  29 

T As  her  ofL  LOngn.  McCabe.  Riley. 

Vfeisby 
G'  Craig  4 
DG  Longa 

Featharstene  1 10)  28 

*1:  Ummull  2.  Baker.  Chapman.  Pcw- 
etl.  Price 
6.  Poi  2. 

AB-  1J79 

Whitehaven  (16)  30 

T:  Lnwthwane  3.  Kiddie  LBnam. 

G-  Herherlnglon  5 

Wakefield  (0)  lO 

T.  Davis.  Kenwortfiy. 

Dam. 

Alt  1229 


Widrtes 

T;  White. 

G.  Long 

Hun 

T.  Vaihona  3.  Henln  2.  Craven 

JacKaon. 

o.Ho»<tta. 

Alt  1.750 


Kdlgliley 

WhHetsnen 

Wjhoflcfd 


P W D L F A Pta 

11  10  1 0 335  107  *1 

11  3 0 2 335  164  18 

11  6 1 4 274  215  1 3 

11  6 1 4 223  221  13 

11  6 1 4 219  240  13 

11  5 0 6 219  261  10 

11  4 1 6 236  30S  S 

II  4 0 7 183  276  B 

11  3 1 7 237  244  7 

10  2 0 9 186  259  A 

11  2 0 9 132  354  4 


SECOND  DIVISION 

Barrow  (12)12 

T Atkinson. 

G MJrwoooA 

Leigh  (0)  4 

T.  McGugDan 
Alt  711 

Batfey  (16)  21 

T-  Appleby  Walton. 

G.  Price  &. 

DO'  KuUJ 

Carlisle  (6)20 

T-  D Armstrong.  Manlnera  Muncies. 

Stevens 

G:  Richardson  2 

Alt  488 

Doncaster  (4)  8 

T Gouibourne.  Robinson 

Rochdale  (16)  22 

T FloMgj.n  Gortland.  Pi-xW 

Stevens 

6 G.irtland  3 

Air  510 

York  (32)  56 

7 Ball  2.  nsgendd  2.  C Brown.  C«<n. 

Hopcud.  Limb.  Smith.  WaFUi 

G Flcgerald  8. 

Bromley  (0)  lO 

T Allen  Grant 
G PlcWea 
AC  477 


P W D L F A Pta 
BorfnlUa  11  10  0 1 341  170  30 

Cafda  11  8 0 3 276  141  18 

Laoca  Lynx  11  8 0 3 205  212  18 

HonMet  11  7 41  4 310  173  14 

Batlcy  11  7 0 4 335  225  1 4 

Leigh  11  7 0 4 200  226  14 

Bramtoy  12  4 1 7 237  278  B 

Tor*  11  4 0 7 296  *0  B 

Barrow  ID  4 0 6 196  321  B 

Prose  ot  11  1 0 10  114  410  3 

Doncaster  12  0 1 11  145  420  1 

| NATIONAL  COMTHRDICS 
| LEAOUE:  Premier  MvMontSaadterarlh 
32  Wigan  Si  Patricks  18  Second  Dfv- 
Wbb:  Ovenden  35  Skirl augh  29 
AU.IANC&  HrW  PMdm  Hunslal  I 

I 3>  WWne  34.  London  56  Swinton  14:  1 

iVorMngton  20  Battery  16.  Teoond 
Dtrislam  Carlisle  ts  Keighley  25.  Lancs 
Lynx  6 Whitehaven  33  Postponed: 

Hemal  Hempstead  v Prosed 
ACADEMY  CHAMPIONSHIP--  Brad- 
ford 24  Hull  20. 

AUSTRALIAN  PflBOBtSHIP:  South 

Svdi*?y  16  Manly  30:  Norm  Sydney  19 
Sydney  City  18:  Western  Suburbs  3S 
South  Queensland  tz.  sxtwdxy;  BaJmrun 
ifi  Noncastte  26:  Gold  Coast  1 1 
llldvrarra  to  FVhtoyi  St  Georg*  10  Parra- 
matta 1 7.  laldlllQ  dxodkige  1 
Manly  (P1 1 . Pla18l.  3 North  Sydney 
ft  1—151. 3 Sydney  City  (1  Vi4t. 


ENGLISH  OPEN  (Han bury  Manor):  Pinal 
mrm  IGBrtre  untese  sntoai: 


269 

l£»e) 

70  88  64  67 

D Edtuod  (Swoi 

271 

88  65  69  SB 

272 

J Townsend  (USl 

72  63  70  67 

S Wofaator 

68  68  70  88 

D HowriB 

273 

70  7D  6E  67 

R CJi«vm*n 

66  66  71  70 

S Torrance 

274 

?3  67  67  67 

ROtoydon 

69  69  66  70 

week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 

OOLF  _ 

WOfliO  CHAHPfONSHIP  EURO- 
PEAN ROUND  iTfte  Buckinghamshire. 
Denham) 


ATP  TOUR  WORLD  TEAM  CUP 

(Du33a'dDr1l. 

ATP  RAIPPSfSEN  GRAND  PRIX  (St 

Pollen.  Austria  I. 

WTA  STRASSOURC  MTOWA- 
TIONAL : Strasbourg.  Prince-. 

WTA  YELLOW  PAGES  OPEN  (Mj- 
dnd.  Spain,  ends  25  May. 

PACINO 

Bath.  MiKsetaurgn  (evening).  Suuth- 
well:  Windsor  townmgi 


TUESDAY 

CRICKET 

TOURIST  MATCH  (One  day).  Dur- 
ham v Australia  (Cneste'-le-SIrcei! 

RACING 

Bemorley  Goodwood. 


(20)44 


WEDNESDAY 


FIFA  WORLD  CUP:  Empoofl  QuaJ- 
ttybgOmpSE  S)rrvd>la  y ClCCIl 

RepiAUci50.Brantiavai  Aag 
Ogtab  Rep  a*  Ireland  v Lloentnvile-n  |7.33. 
Lsn^dovree  Roaoi. 

UEFA  CUP  FBIALl  GoeomHas: 

Inter  Milan  v PC  S chalk-  [7  45). 


CRICKET 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CHAMPf- 
OWSHTP:  Cheater  lo  B»r—b  Durham  v 
Wortesierenire.  CaraBtfi  Glamorgan 
v Hampshire  Qloacartu  Giouceaar- 
shire  v Esaer.  OM  TraHorfe  Lanca- 
sMre  » ftortfumptoitshire  Ufcwif 
Leiceslerahne  v Surrey.  Trent 
BrMgw  Noningham3hire  v Deroysnire 
Taarttom  Somerset  * Yorkshire  Her- 
ahann  Svsse.t  v Kent.  BdHbUoni  War- 
wickshire v Middlesex 

RACING 

Ayr,  Goodwood,  Newton  Abbot  (eve- 
ning). into: tier  (awning):  Wurcasiar. 


THURSDAY 

SOCCBR 

BULL'S  SCOnmSH  UBAGUM  Ftqr- 
OHi  fwnnil  leg  Airdrie  v Hibernian 
(80) 

HlfGBV  UNION 

TOUR  MATCHES*  Cordoba  v Eng- 
land (Cocdo&a,  Midnight);  Northland  v Ire- 
land Dev  J V 18.36am  Whangvel) 

RUGBY  LFAfflM 

STONES  SUPER  inema  Sallerd  v 
S;  Hatans  i7J0) 

CRICKET 

TEXACO  TROPHY:  Pint  0»Uay 
Manadwt  England  * Australia 
iHcadingieyi. 

GOLF 

WPG  CZBCH  REPUBLIC  OFBf 

I Prague). 

MASTERCARD  COLONIAL  fTWras). 


■aeiail  (11) 
Ctrl) 

Aw  ISA) 
(Swoi 


M A Martin  |3p) 
DCtarfce 


O Carter 

R Deris  |AuS) 

M A Jtowtoto  iSp) 

D Chopra  Owe) 

P 

E Romero  [Argl 

aao 

P Lonard  (Aus) 
ACottart 
W RBoy  (Aus) 

J Cecarao  I Argj 
T -JohiutiMn  (ZJmj 

K Tomorl  (Jooonl 
T Qegeia  lOer) 

381 

F Hovgarad  (Nor) 

F Afflock 
M FlorMI  IK) 

■ McNaBy  lZlm| 
SCage 


F Unhart  (Spl 
4 Molar 
PVMera(Sp) 


71  70  71  B4 

68  68  65  78 

72  88  70  67 

72  66  71  88 
88  72  63  68 

73  67  68  89 

70  70  68  69 
73  68  67  B8 
75  66  67  BO 

71  SB  S7  70 
73  68  66  70 

72  84  70  71 

71  67  73*7 

69  72  69  S8 
68  73  66  71 

72  64  69  78 

73  ST  71  BE 
68  74  69  68 

72  68  70BO 

68  72  « 70 

70  70  68  71 

71  69  67  78 

73  88  86  73 

71  70  70  BV 
73  67  70  70 

69  71  70  70 
73  84  72  71 
73  68  7p  71 
73  67  89  71 

71  70  66  71 
87  70  68  7B 

70  89  73  BS 

72  69  70  70 
75  66  69  71 

70  69  70  7S 

71  70  67  73 

72  70  72  B8 

70  71  72  BO 

71  71  71  BO 
W 73  70  70 

72  68  71  71 
70  72  69  71 


Friday:  Voted  PGA  Cnampiertstup 
(Wentworth,  ends  28  May). 

MW^[ 

Breler  Goodwood.  Newcastle 


FRIDAY 

RUGBY  LBACU8 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE:  Brarflord 
v Oriham:  London  v warringten  Sheffield 
v Hal  dor.  Wigan  v Coatreiord. 

Fka*  TO  ■ Morn  Poaihcrsune  v White- 
haven; Huddersfield  v Swlnton  Hull  v 
Kelghloy  [8.0).  Wakefield  v Hull  KR: 
WorVingion  v Wianas 
Second  Dhriafom  Carl,  <Ue  v Doncas- 
ter. Hunslet  * Barrow;  Pr ascot  v Batfey 
Rochdale  v YOrt. 

GOLF 

VOLVO  PGA  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Weniwortn). 

RACBM 

Brighton:  Hoyrtodq  Nortnisnairi:  Pon- 
lefraet  1 evening):  Towcoster  fevening/. 

SATURDAY 

t30  unlasa  stated) 

SOCCSR 

JENNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP  FINAL: 

Kilmarnock  v Falkirk, 
j^  UMATIOIIAL  England  v Scvtn 
Africa  [b.0.  Old  Trafford). 

MAhCtlnuj^i  PtvtoluuThmoi 
"Ar-oti  ffeiafe  Northampton  v .Swansea 

bucbyuwon 

TOURHATCIlfcli* Buenps  Aires  • 

w * 0"'*b 


SANYO  CUPt  Wbbm  v World  XV 
(Twickenham], 

CRICKET 

TEXACO  TBORHV,  SooortdOwe- 
"» IntomaUonal:  England  v Australia 
(Keadingicyl. 

GOLF 

*T  ANDREWS  LMKS  TROPHY. 

RACING 

Cartme).  Gancastor.  Haydodr  fW.- 
ham;  Kemplorr.  Ungf.old  (evenlngl:  War- 
v«L  Iwdl;  Wotveniampion  (evel 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 

Frankfurt  v London  Monarch?  1 7 0). 


TSXACO  TROPHY:  Third  One-day 
MomatieMfa  England  v Australia 
iLorrt  at. 

AXAUFE  LEAGUE:  Cheetorde- 
SWeVb  Durham  kWorcMterJu  re  Car- 
fflk  Glamorgan  * Ha/noshir o. 
nrenoaeter  Gtoucestarahirn  v Essex  old 
TOVTuitii  Lancashire  v NorttiamMon. 
anirc.  MNN88  Le»CB3»rshire  V Surrey 

TrookBrtdamNotmigrvarnshlrevDer- 

bjBMro.  Taunton:  Somerwi  v Yorkshire 
Heraliawu  Swssek  v Kent  -~r [4m 
laa:  Warwickshire  v Middlesex 


2 

BRrnsHTowaicQ  car  champi- 
onship (Ouftwi  Park,  ends  26  May). 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 

Rhein  v Scottish  Cteymores  (j  gi. 


69  85  67 
66  66  60 


D Fro**  (SA)  68  SB  1 

M S03 

N PaMo  (GB)  G6  68  1 

2QP 

H Kaeo  1 Japan)  M70t 

TENNIS  ' " 


OPEN  (Berlin)-  Women* 

* ’ * |r«»van«to  IU8I H M Pierce 
lPt)&-4  fl-2. 


AMBDCAN  LEAGUE:  Seturttoyt 

Toiowa  1 uevaiand  B.  Oakland  6 Chicano 
while  3a>  7;  Kansu  City  2 Detroit  9: 
Mlrumsote  0 Boston  4;  Texas  6 NY  Yan- 
kees 11.  Anonulm  6 Milwaukee  5; 

SeaBhj  3 Baltimore  4.  Friday]  Toronto  S 
Cleveland  J;  Kama* City  2 Detroit  10: 
Mlnnesdtfl  11  Boston  5;  Texas  6 New  York 
0.  Ananeim  S Mifweekoe  1,  Seated  3 

SSSSSESSSESSSiw, 

annall  2 San  Diego  6:  New  Yore  3 Colo- 
reda  l;  phiiadeioma  * Houston  2: 
Pittsburgh  1 Florida  1 1:  Atlanta  11  St  Louts 
«.  Montreal  3 Los  AnyeJea  8:  Chicano 
iBan  Franctsco  4.  Friday:  Chicago  16  San 
7:  Pniiadelpina  7 Houston  12- 
Pitoburgh  1 Ronoa  3:  Cincinnati  4 Los  An- 
QOH»s  2;  Montreal  14  San  Francisco 
13.  Atlanta  1 St  Louie  0 i13lnnsl.  NY  Men  1 
Colorado  2. 


NRAiSoeoea  eoiolptayofftWon. 

*®™Mhudi  Hoiatan  98 
Seattle  9l  (Houston  won  4-3|. 


GIRO  DTTAL1A:  Second  otsyre  1 M 

Cipolllnl  ill)  Saeco  Shr  9mln  46seC  2J 
Srarada  (Cz)  Mapol;  3 E Loom  (in 
aki.  a u Tom  nn  r mbit,  s g bjioucci 
(III  Ceramtehe  Rehn:  O M Apolionto 
(III  Scrtgno:  7 G Mtesaglte  jn  Mopui  8 G 
Magnusscn  (3we)  A more  and  Vila:  • 

M Picooli  tin  Bracdalac  1C  v Berzin  |RUS\ 
Babk  ell  same  Hme.  L noting  ovoreff 
«"*««:  I CipOIHrvi  Thr  47mln  39>K.  S 
Uronl  BI  Ifisec:  3 Svorada.  4 N Minali 
till  Batik:  S Magnunson  20: 8 S alducci  24 
7 Mteeagiia:  8 Wuw  * Piccof.  10 
Benin 

EQUESTRIANISM  ~ 

ROYAL  WINDSOR  HOH3Z  SHOW) 
Swraemag  ItaDans  Cupr  1 Great  Britain 
i2Wta.  virtual  Village  Showtime  (N 
Skelton)  4-4:  Virtual  Village  It  s otto  (G 
BilMngton)  0-0:  Senator  T ues  Haneuer 
(R  SxmiM  4S-4;  Virtual  Village  Ashlcv  iM 
Ylftntaken  4X-0  a Ireland  16S.  3 Gui- 
mony  24X;  4 Htelona  8d*.  5 Belgium  70S. 
Ben  Aacanatoton  1 Virtual  Village 
Hanoi  (J  WfJtafcer.  GB)  36pts  44.14iec-  2 
Vink  Power  Lady  [E  Den  a*  Vleuten. 

NeBi)  36. 48.10. 3 Antigone  Du  Nabiei  (□ 
Moorsman.  Bel)  36. 4408.  HtororM 
Corriwgo  Driving  Grmxl  Prbe  Horao 
toamor  1 Y Chardor  (Nethl  1 22 . 1 plv 
a P Bro&seur  (Bet)  125  1. 3 W Ulrich' 
(Swta)  146  1.  Ham  palm  1 G Bow- 
man (QB)  126  7;  x w Bowman  Ripley  (GBi 
131  i 3 r Weggetoer  (Nettii  134.1. 

I E F,erackera  (Bed  135  6.  a 
G Frith  1G8)  143.5: 3 u Hirechbero 
(GBi  1662.  Atoot  ft  HRH  Duke  d Edin- 
burgh 179-9. 

HOCKEY  ~ 

MBPS  EUROPEAN  CLilBCHAUPt-  ' 

OMSH1P  (Cogllerf)  Fool  A.  HOC  (Marti]  4 
Glasgow  western  (S«4)  2:  Wnue  Si.11 
(Boh  2 Grange  (Scot)  0.  ktelon.jns  (Ntiei  b 
Zotta  Subotiea  (Yugi  1;  Orange.  11 
2orca  Sunottca  0-  Install  aia  (Niro)  1 Wh.u- 
3tar  a Standtogea  1 inainnians  fpia. 
**?*2»2.  ? Grange  3; « Corea  Sub0. 
ffca  a Pool  th  Vafooiia  (Sq ) c Don- 
chanke  iRus)  5;  Berliner  3 H-ohJawn  0 
High  town  4 Vatoeluz  2.  Cnnnock  lEngi’ 

5 Wot  nor  ac  JAut)  3;  A nr:  ico  rj  lit)  7 Swan. 

S*Bf,Ma  IW»I  ’ Winner 
AC  fAull 2. Amsloora  (Italy)  2 CanooOt 
(&W12.  note  rtnodtouii  1 Aittetcora 
>:  9 Cartwcft  7;  3 Wiener  AC  J:  4 Swan- 
«a0. 

MIOPBAN  CLUB  CHAMJNOM- 
nnPS  (The  Hague)  ItocnGreapAi 
PKZlwviec  (Po'l  8 GrommiwianT 
(Gib)  3:  Harveatahuder  (fieri  3 Minay 
(Beta)  ?.  Minsk  J Gromm.1r.4n4  1 
HarvBSlohudar  2 Poczlowiuc  1 phri 
anndbiftai  1 HartaHtehudor  9 2 

'SP< J Samara 

S™!®  wpc  iNethi  1 1 Racing  IFrl  1. 

Paaoq  3 Samara  2.  Hfic  3 Eggra  1.  Final 
1 HGC  Q.  a EdJfa  H 
***  A*  HGC  1 Math  1 5 &au- 
nai  (Utfii  0;  Glasgow  Wetram  (Seen  3 
BhtdP  Franeata  (Ft)  1.  giautloi  1 Siadu  - 
fiancaa-g  FfcMWandfcigei  1 HGC 4 2 
Woe«m  6.  Pool  Hi  Berliner  (Ggr)a 
□gnehenke  (Rusl  2 nut  llrtlllBiiito  1 
Berliner  9:  a Hightown  6 . 

.divisional  TOURNA- 

M8NTI  Norin  2,  Eoal  1 Midtendk  4.  Wen  5; 

<k  Ea«3  Mnfiamlo  3. 3owh  a 
Norm  1.  WostBE**t2.  Midlands  ^ 

North  I:  Wei!  1 So>Ah  2.  Final  Stoadtogn 
1 Wssi  ft  2 3outh  a.  3 East:! 

ICE  HOCKEY  ‘ 

NNLIMsyeunWatoaCea-  ~ 

tatowoo  float  Colorado  2 Detroll  4 (series 

SQUASH 

BOtZANOOPflN  iloiyt  SOtaotedi 
J TftnfloM  (Eno)  w s 
Macho  (Scott  EK?  9-2  9-4.  SoynMhi. 
alai  Tran  Bold  hi  P Penas  | AurI  9-3  ao 


CHAMPIONS  RUE  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  FRENCHMAN  RANKED  ALONGSIDE  BEST,  CHARLTON  AND  LAW 
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Erie  Cantona,  says  David  Lacey,  was  adored  by  his  supporters  at  Old  Trafford  as 
mucn  Tor  his  Gallic  hauteur  as  for  his  rich  footballing  gifts  and  spectacular  goals 

Adieu  to  United’s 
brooding  enigma 


IN  THE  end  the  man  Man- 
chester United  supporters 
regarded  as  a god  did  not 
bother  to  hang  around  in 
the  twilight  Once  Eric 
Cantona  had  decided  to  call  it 
a day  that  was  that:  “£Lni”. 

Cantona  has  kept  faith  with 
his  pledge  to  finish  his  play- 
ing career  at  Old  Trafford. 
True,  he  has  ended  it  with  a 
year  of  his  present  contract 
still  to  run,  but  yesterday’s 
announcement  was  not  en- 
tirely surprising. 

In  recent  weeks,  indeed  for 
much  of  the  season,  the 
Frenchman's  body  language 
has  thrown  out  hints  that  his 
days  at  Manchester  United 
might  be  numbered.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  team's  fourth 
championship  in  five  years 
has  been  valuable  but  not  in- 
valuable. He  finished  the  sea- 
son looking  broody. 

Not  for  the  first  time  Can- 
tona has  failed  to  male*  an  im- 
pact in  the  more  demanding 
Champions  League  commen- 
surate with  his  performance 
in  the  domestic  competitions. 
France  decided  to  dispense 
with  his  services  after  they 
had  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
last  World  Cup. 

Even  Alex  Ferguson  was 
moved  to  admit  after  United 
had  won  a crucial  game  2-1  at 
Arsenal  in.  February,  that 
Cantona's  presence  was  no 
longer  quite  so  necessary  to 
their  success.  That  night, 
with  Cantona  serving  a two- 
match  ban,  David  Beckham 
was  Manchester  United's  in- 
spiration. But  now  Ferguson 
must  surely  go  Tor  Juninho. 

Cantona  will  be  31  on  Satur- 
day although  age  will  have 
had  little  bearing  on  his  deci- 
sion to  stop  playing.  He  could 
have  gone  on  for  at  least  an- 
other five  years  without  com- 
promising his  standards. 

Yet  it  is  probably  better  this 
way.  Nothing  has  quite  be- 
come the  footballing  career  of 
Eric  Cantona  as  his  leaving  of 
it.  with  the  esteem  in  which 
he  has  been  held  by  Old  Traf- 
ford Cans  for  the  past  five 
years  intact  and  his  place  in 
English  foothill  history  se- 
cure for.  most  of  the  right 
reasons. 

Even  the  principal  excep- 
tion. the  two-foot  kung-fu  kick 
at  an  abusive  Crystal  Palace 
supporter  after  ho  had  been 


Parting  shots  . . . (clockwise  from  top)  Wrexham  fans  bid 
an  ironic  farewell  at  a 1995  FA  Cnp  tie  before  the  eight- 
month  ban;  the  trademark  collar-up.  No.  7 shirt;  with  Alex 
Ferguson,  who  always  stood  by  his  sometimes  wayward 
player;  the  world’s  most  famous  kick;  Cantona  lifts  the 
first  of  four  championships  in  five  seasons  at  Old  Trafford 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  MIKE  HEWITT.  SHAUN  BOTTERJLL.  MARK  LEECH.  STEVE  UNOSELL 


sent  off  at  Selhurst  Park  in 
January'  1995.  for  which  he 
received  an  eight-mouth  sus- 
pension. led  to  Cantona  en- 
hancing his  standing  in  the 
game  when  he  returned  to 
action  for  United  obviously 
contrite  but  a more  effective 
player  than  ever. 

The  Selhurst  incident  was 
the  culmination  of  eight  years 
of  bmttish  behaviour  which 
virtually  ended  his  career  in 
FTance.  When  he  was  banned 


for  three  matches  in  1991  for 
hurling  a ball  at  a referee, 
Cantona  told  the  disciplinary 
committee  that  they  were 
bunch  of  Idiots,  and  after  the 
suspension  had  been  in- 
creased to  two  months  he  an- 
nounced then  that  he  was 
retiring. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  but 
still  might  have  vanished  into 
obscurity  had  Howard  Wil- 
kinson not  brought  him  to 
Leeds  from  Nimes  early  in 


1992.  Cantona  played  some 
part  in  bringing  the  champi- 
onship to  Kllnnd  Road  that 
season  but  Wilkinson  always 
suspected  his  temperament 
and  sold  him  u>  Old  Trafford 
In  November  of  that  year  for  a 
foe  of  £1.2  million. 

Arguably  no  other  club,  and 
certainly  no  other  manager, 
could  have  picked  up  Cantona 
at  that  point  In  his  career  and 
harnessed  his  manifold  but 
flawed  talents  to  the  cause  of 
restoring  glory  to  a place  1 
which  had  lived  for  too  long  I 
on  famous  memories.  Others  | 
had  seen  Cantona  as  a prob- 
lem, Ferguson  saw  him  as  a 
saviour. 

The  understanding  that 
Cantona  struck  up  with  Mark 
Hughes  and  Ryan  Giggs  was 
crucial  to  the  championship 
success  in  1993  which  set  in 
train  events  at  Old  Trafford 
that  have  yet  to  discover  their 
ultimate  destiny. 

Depicting  Cantona  in  a 
scene  from  the  Resurrection, 
as  one  artist  has  just  done, 
may  be  hyperbole  gone  mad 
but  at  least  in  football  terms 
the  Frenchman  has  at  Hmes 
worn  the  Messianic  mantle. 

This  partly  explains  his 
popularity  with  the  Old  Traf- 
ford fans,  and  the  period  of 
mourning  which  must  inev- 
itably follow  news  of  his 
departure. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
gifted  footballers  ever  to  ap- 
pear in  a Manchester  United 
shirt:  George  Best,  Bobby 
Charlton,  Denis  Law . . . Eric 
is  up  there  with  them,  if  not 
of  them. 

Yet  when  one  has  paid  trib- 
ute to  Cantona's  exceptional 
technique,  the  spectacular 
I goals  he  has  scored,  the  penal- 
ties safely  put  away,  and  the 
finely  angled  passes  played 
from  positions  opponents  had 
overlooked,  there  has  to  be 
something  else  besides. 
United  supporters  have  not 
worn  No.  7 shirts  bearing 
the  name  of  Cantona  while 
bellowing  their  version  of 
the  Marseillaise  just  because 
he  has  been  a good 
player. 

One  suspects  that  what 
really  appealed  to  them  was 
Cantona’s  hauteur,  the 
studied  aloofness  which  be- 
came a statement  of  United’s 
superiority.  Even  when  he 


had  a quiet  game  be  was  hard 
to  miss,  a disdainful  figure, 
collar  turned  up.  looking 
down  a long  Gallic  nose  on 
the  world  at  large.  The  pose 
has  regularly  infuriated  op- 
posing tens,  with  the  adher- 
ents of  Leeds  not  least  among 

them 

Then  again  the-  Cantona 
who  performed  his  commu- 
nity service  after  the  court 
case  which  arose  out  of  the 
Selhurst  incident  was  hardly 
in  accordance  with  such  a 
lofty,  detached  image.  j 

Ferguson  has  come  as  close  j 
as  anyone  to  understanding 
this  mystery  wrapped  in  an 
enigma  but  would  still  find  it 
hard  to  sum  the  man  up  in 
simple  phrases. 

“It's  very  strange  trying  to 
understand  the  two  different 
worlds  of  Eric  Cantona, " Fer- 
guson has  admitted,  “This 
quiet  man  off  the  field  and  the 
one  who  explodes  on  it  You 
could  not  meet  a better  profes- 
sional than  him  in  terms  of 
his  demee.nour  during 

training. 

“I  know  people  think  I have 
indulged  Eric.  That’s  absolute 
nonsense.  These  are  emo- 
tional people  in  emotional  sit- 
uations, and  we  handle  it  as 
best  we  can.  Eric  Is  an  emo- 
tional man.  We  try  to  guard 
him  and  warn  him,  but  in  cer- 
tain situations  his  emotions 
can't  be  controlled." 

Ferguson  always  felt  that 
Cantona's  temperament  was 
crucial  to  the  way  he  played. 
“It's  very  difficult  to  change 
that  in  a player  because  you 
can  destroy  the  very  things 
that  make  them  winners. 
You're  asking  them  to  be 
something  they  are  not.” 
Much  the  same  argument 
could  be  advanced  on  behalf 
of  Roy  Keane. 

Cantona  has  never  said 
much  in  public  but  a year 
ago.  shortly  before  his  win- 
ning goal  against  Liverpool  at 
Wembley  completed  Man- 
chester United's  second 
Double  in  three  years,  he 
gave  BBC  Grandstand  a hint 
about  his  future  which  yester- 
day became  a prophecy. 

“I  will  stay  at  Old  Trafford 
for  two  more  years,"  he  said, 
“Maybe  longer  or  maybe 
shorter.  We  never  know  in 
life.” 

Well,  we  know  now. 
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I The  Cantona  Years 
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1966:  Boro  Paris.  May  24,  but 
raised  in  Marseille. 

1983:  Pro  debut  for  Auxerre. 

1985:  Loaned  to  Martigues 
after  13  games  and  two 
goals  in  three  seasons. 

1986:  Returned  to  Auxerre:  68 
game  and  21  goals  in  two 
seasons. 

1987:  Receive  heavy  fine  for 
punching  his  own  team’s 
goalkeeper,  giving  him  a 
black  eye.  Debut  for  France 
against  West  Germany. 

1988:  Joins  Marseille  in 
French  record  £2m  deal 
Ban  from  French  team  for 
one  year  after  swearing  at 
coach  Henri  MicheL 

1989:  Suspended  indefinitely  , 
by  Marseille  after  kicking  < 
ball  into  crowd  and  throw-  , 
ing  shirt  at  referee  after 
being  subbed.  Loaned  to 
Bordeaux,  then  moves  to 
Montpellier  for  2300,000-  ! 


1990:  Banned  by  Montpellier 
for  10  days  after  smashing 
boots  in  face  of  team-mate 
Jean  Claude  Lemoult. 
Returns  to  Marseille. 

1991;  Signs  for  Nimes  but  is 
banned  for  three  games  after 
throwing  ball  at  referee.  At 
disciplinary  hearing  walks 
up  to  each  committee  man 
and  says  "Idiot”.  Ban  in- 
creased to  two  months.  Can- 
tona announces  retirement 

1992:  Comes  out  for  trial  with 
Sheffield  Wednesday.  Walks 
out  after  being  asked  to  stay 
extra  week.  Joins  Leeds  for 
£900,000.  Helps  win  title 
before  moving  to  Manches- 
ter United  for  £L2m. 

1993:  Fined  £1.000  by  FA  for 
spitting  at  fan  at  RTfanri 
Road.  Helps  Manchester 
United  to  title.  Sait  off  in 
European  Cup  defeat  by  Gar 
latasaray  for  accusing  ref- 


eree  of  phpaHng  Scuffles 
with  Turkish  police.  Banned 
by  Uefo  for  four  games. 

1994:  Scores  two  in  4-0  FA 
Cup  final  win  over  Chelsea 
as  United  complete  Double. 
PFA  Player  of  the  Year. 

1995:  Sent  off  at  Crystal  Pal- 
ace on  Jan  25,  he  aims  kung- 
fu  kids:  at  Palace  fan;  banned 
from  all  football  until  Sept  30 
and  fined  £10.000  by  FA. 
Two-week  prison  sentence 
varied  on  appeal  to  120 
hours'  community  service. 
Scores  penalty  in  comeback 
game  against  Liverpool 

1996:  Football  Writers* 
Association’s  Footballer  of 
the  Year.  Semes  winning 
goal  in  FA  Cup  final  ngnlnot 
Liverpool  as  United  com- 
plete another  Douhle. 

1997:  Member  of  champion- 
ship-winning side  for  fifth 
time  In  six  seasons. 
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More  news,  more  facts,  more  fun. 

UneOne,  the  new  UK  Internet  service  from  HT  and  News  Internationa!,  Is  designed  just  for  you, 
but  has  something  for  everyone. 

content,-  including  news  and  sport  from  Sky  and  the  UK's  top  newspapers,  local  ’Whatis  On'  listings,  forums, 
computer  games  and  reference  Information. 

?ast  and  easy  Internet  access  with  BTs  award-winning  Internet  network.  Hus  UneOnefe  unique  Intelligent  Agent,  Al,  mil 
show  you  around. 

Urthmr.tKS  access  to  UneOne  and  the  Internet,  for  just  £14.95  per  month,  including  5 e-mail  addresses  for  you  and  your 
family.  So  you  don't  have  to  pay  by  the  hour. 

Now  you  can  try  LineOne  for  free. 

® One  month's  free  membership. 

=S  10  hours'  free  access  to  LineOne  and  the  Internet. 


www.LineOne.net  ) 


Call  for  your  free  software  pack  now. 


0800  111  210 


852 


Monday  May  19 1997 


Adieu  to  United’s  brooding  enigma,  page  15 
Sad  commentary  on  the  end  of  an  era 


SportsGuardian 
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CHELSEA,  SEVERE  LOSS 


MANCHESTER  UNITED 


Happy  Blues . . . Chelsea  supporters  estimated  at  between  50,000  and  60,000  turned  out  in  west  London  yesterday  to  welcome  their  team's  open-top  bus  ride  to  a civic  reception  phot 

FA  Cup  final:  Ruud  Gullit’s  team  take  a quick-slow  route  to  victory  as  weary  Middlesbrough  fade  away 

Chelsea  back  in  fashion 


David  Laceysees  the  2-0  win  that  marks 
the  Blues’  first  major  Wembley  success 


IN  ESSENCE,  this  sea- 
son's FA  Cup  final  was  a 
story  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  the  fastest 
goal  ever  scored  in  a Wem- 
bley final.  It  was  let  down  by 
Chelsea's  reluctance  to  dance 
on  Middlesbrough’s  grave. 

Once  Roberto  Di  Matteo  put 
them  ahead  after  43  seconds, 
all  Chelsea  had  to  do  was  keep 
the  ball,  hold  their  shape  and 
retain  their  discipline.  When 
Middlesbrough  lost  Fabrizio 
Ravanelli  and  Robbie  Mustoe 
in  five  minutes  midway 
through  the  first  half  the 
match  became  as  near  a no- 
contest  as  any  FA  Cup  final  is 
likely  to  see. 

The  situation  demanded 
that  Chelsea's  rich  array  of 
multinational  talent  put  on  a 
show,  but  prudence  dictated 
otherwise.  The  game  was  put 
on  the  back-burner  in  a hot, 
humid  stadium  until  Eddie 
Newton's  late  goal  completed 
a victory’  for  Chelsea  which 
had  long  appeared  inevitable. 
It  was  a particularly  happy 
moment  Three  years  earlier 


Newton's  ill-timed  tackle  on 
Denis  Irwin  led  to  the  first  of 
the  two  penalties  from  which 
Eric  Cantona  set  up  Manches- 
ter United  for  a 4-0  win  over 
Chelsea  at  Wembley.  The 
Chelsea  midfielder  is  an  hon- 
est hard-working  player  and 
this  was  a redemption  richly 
deserved. 

Otherwise  those  who  had 
looked  forward  to  a demon- 
stration of  the  more  profound 
footballing  arts  from  Chel- 
sea's overseas  players  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  vignettes, 
with  much  technically  accom- 
plished though  inconsequen- 
tial play  in  between.  Gian- 
franco Zola  made  one 
bewitching  run  through  the 
defence  in  the  second  half  and 
later  provided  an  exquisite 
final  touch  for  Newton's  goal 
but  was  mainly  just  part  of 
the  scenery. 

Looked  at  in  broader  terms, 
however,  it  was  still  an  im- 
pressive display  by  Chelsea 
promising  much  for  next  sea- 
son, both  in  the  Premiership 
and  the  European  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cup.  In  becoming  the 


first  foreign  manager  to  lead 
a side  to  victory  in  an  FA  Cup 
final  _ Chelsea's  first  at 
Wembley  and  their  second  in 
all  --  Ruud  Gullit  showed  it  is 
possible  to  blend  overseas 
technique  with  British 
strength  and  stamina  and  pro- 
duce a measured,  restrained 
performance  often  seen 
abroad  when  the  superior 
team  take  an  early  lead. 

For  although  Wembley’s  ap- 
petite for  the  dramatic  was 
whetted  by  Dl  Matteo,  it 
would  have  been  all  too  easy 
for  Chelsea  to  go  gung-ho  and 
allowed  even  Middles- 
brough's debilitated,  rele- 
gated team  a glimpse  of  salva- 
tion. That  this  did  not  happen 
was  due  to  the  solid  defending 
of  the  two  Franks.  Leboeuf 
and  Sinclair,  and  of  Steve 
Clarke  and  Scott  Minto,  along 
with  the  alertness  in  goal  of 
Frode  Grodas,  for  whom  the 
crucial  moment  was  delayed 
until  the  79th  minute. 

Then  Juninho  caught  Chel- 
sea unawares  with  a sharp 
free-kick  and  Steve  Vickers 
was  through  on  goal,  only  for 
Grodas.  who  had  been  quick 
to  narrow  the  angle,  to  block 
his  shot  feet-flrsL 

The  only  other  occasion  on 
which  Middlesbrough  came 


remotely  close  to  scoring, 
apart  from  Gianluca  Festa's 
disallowed  header  on  the 
stroke  of  half-time,  was  in  the 
64th  minute  when  Mikkel 
Beck's  backheader  forced  a 
rare  error  from  Leboeuf  and 
Festa  shot  wide. 

The  fact  that  Middles- 
brough's two  chances  both 
fell  to  centre- backs  reflected 
the  thinness  of  their  options 
once  Ravanelli  and  Mustoe 
had  departed.  They  were 
replaced  by  Beck  and 
Vickers,  the  latter  joining 
Nigel  Pearson  in  the  middle 
of  defence  with  Festa  pushed 
into  midfield. 

Without  Ravanelli,  Boro 
had  no  natural  Toil  for  Jun- 
inho, who  was  hunted  down 
remorselessly  by  the  opposi- 


Gullit  showed 
it  is  possible  to 
blend  overseas 
technique  with 
British  strength 
and  stamina 


tlon  and  when  he  did  find 
space  in  promising  positions 
was  let  down  by  the  move- 
ment around  him. 

For  Middlesbrough  tbe  big- 
gest disappointment,  all  too 
predictably,  was  their  other 
Brazilian,  the  somnamhulant 
Emerson.  Yet  the  greater  res- 
ponsibility for  Chelsea’s 
opening  goal  lay  with  Festa 
for  not  advancing  to  meet  Di 
Matteo.  Emerson  had  been 
caught  upfield  when  Dennis 
Wise  dispossessed  Mustoe 
and  sent  the  Italian  on  his 
travels. 

Technical  purists  might 
argue  that  Di  Matteo's  25- 
yard  shot  went  through  Ben 
Roberts's  hands  before  en- 
tering the  net  off  the  under- 
side of  the  bar,  and  that  the 
21-year-old  goalkeeper 
should  have  been  able  to 
push  it  over  the  top.  This  Ig- 
nores the  suddenness  and 
the  strength  of  a shot  deliv- 
ered with  a minimum  of 
backlift,  the  sort  of  shot  goal- 
keepers fear  most 

The  game  had  been  going  a 
fraction  under  43  seconds 
when  the  ball  crossed  tbe 
line.  The  previous  fastest 
scorer,  Jackie  Milburn, 
headed  In  for  Newcastle 
United  after  45  seconds 


against  Manchester  City  in 
the  1955  final-  In  1895  Bob 
Chatt  was  credited  with  scor- 
ing Aston  Villa's  winner 
against  West  Bromwich  Al- 
bion in  40  seconds,  but  who 
was  counting  and  on  wbat? 

That  was  the  year  the  origi- 
nal FA  Cup  was  stolen  and 
melted  down.  On  Saturday, 
once  Zola  had  met  Dan  Petres- 
cu's  (toss  at  the  far  post  with 
a spring  lamb's  leap  and  back- 
heeled  flick,  leaving  Newton, 
who  had  begun  the  move,  to 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,967 

Set  by  Ruftis 


Corretja  takes  his  revenge  and  title 


Stephen  Blertey  In  Rome 

IT  WAS  always  likely, 
given  a week  packed  with 
surprises  and  inconsisten- 
cies, that  in  the  end  de- 
pendability would  triumph 
over  brilliance.  So  it  was  that 
Spain's  Alex  Corretja,  playing 
solid  tennis,  prevailed  in  the 
final  of  the  Italian  Open  yes- 
terday against  Chile’s  gifted 
but  wayward  Marc  el  o Rios. 

The  two  last  met  only  three 
weeks  ago  in  a windy  Monte 
Carlo  Open  final,  when  Rios 
won  6-4.  6-3,  6-3.  Yesterday, 
under  cloudless  skies  and  in 
fierce  heat,  Corretja  turned 
that  around  with  a 7-5,  7-5, 
6-3  victory.  Arguably  the 

match  hinged  on  the  third 
game  of  the  first  set  Rios  had 
begun  at  his  fluent  best, 
breaking  Corretja's  opening 
service  game  and  holding  his 
own  with  ease. 

The  Spaniard  was  dearly 


having  problems  with  his  tim- 
ing, and  a pair  of  nervous 
double  faults  gave  Rios  the 
chance  of  a 3-0  lead  from 
which  he  might  have  run 
away  with  the  match. 

Corretja’s  nerve  held,  but 
there  followed  an  extraordi- 
nary sequence  of  deuces  in  a 
game  that  lasted  18  minutes 
before  Rios  finally  conceded 
on  Corretja’s  eighth  game 
point  Rios,  whose  talent  is 
beyond  doubt  but  whose  men- 
tal discipline  is  occasionally 
suspect.  Immediately  lost  his 
own  service,  and  thereafter 
his  tennis  was  error-ridden. 
He  said  later:  “1  never 
thought  Alex  had  the  shots  to 
hurt  me.  but  1 just  missed  too 
many  chances." 

Corretja's  win  will  lift  him 
to  No.  8 in  the  world  rank- 
ings, one  place  behind  Rios. 
His  is  a triumph  of  hard  work 
coupled  with  a tremendous 
fighting  spirit  and  equable 
temperament  Clay  remains 


the  Spanish  home  from  home 
and  this  was  the  23-year-old 
Corretja's  fourth  final  on  the 
surface  this  year.  He  had  won 
previously  in  Estoril,  and  was 
runner-up  in  Monte  Carlo  and 
Munich.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  the  most  prestigious  vic- 
tory of  his  career. 

At  one  point  in  the  first  set 
after  a complaint  by  Rios,  the 
"owner  of  a yellow  Ferrari” 
was  asked  to  go  and  switch 
his  alarm  off.  much  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  packed  Faro  Ita- 
II Co.  Otherwise  the  Romans 
had  little  to  get  excited  about. 
Once  Corretja  won  the  second 
set  there  was  little  chance  of 
Rios  coming  back. 

The  last  window  of  opportu- 
nity for  Rios  came  in  the 
second  set  when  he  suddenly 
and  surprisingly  broke  Cor- 
retja for  a 5-4  lead.  But  again 
the  Spaniard's  fortitude  pre- 
vailed and  he  broke  back  im- 
mediately. "Mentally  I think  I 
was  stronger  than  him,  and 


winning  that  third  game  was 
vital."  he  said.  ’T  think  I am 
always  learning  from  my  mis- 
takes. The  next  thing  is  to  win 
a Grand  Slam." 

Corretja  has  added  a useful 
top-spin  backhand  to  his 
game  over  the  past  two  years 
but  he  still  appears  to  lack  the 
flair  which  might  make  him  a 
French  champion.  He  has  the 


wilL  though. 

Greg  Rusedski  failed  to 
reach  this  week's  St  Polten 
clay-court  tournament  in 
Austria,  the  last  before  the 
French  Open,  after  losing  In 
the  final  qualifying  round  6-4, 
6-4  to  Sweden's  Tomas  Ny- 
dahl.  Tim  Henman,  the  fourth 
seed,  opens  today  against  Hol- 
land's Sjeng  Schalken. 


Tired  Pierce  wilts  in  Berlin  heat 


MARY  PIERCE'S  attempt 
to  win  her  second  title 
in  eight  days  ended  in  fail- 
ure in  Berlin  yesterday 
when  the  American  Mary 
Joe  Fernandez  defeated  her 
In  tbe  final  of  the  German 
Open. 

In  temperatures  of  40C 

(104F)  Fernandez  won  6—1, 

6-2  as  fatigue  caught  op 
with  the  Frenchwoman, 
who  a week  earlier  had 


won  the  Italian  Open,  her 
first  title  in  two  years. 

Victory  in  the  clay-court 
competition  gave  Fernan- 
dez, ranked  14th  in  the 
world,  her  first  title  for  two 
years.  She  played  error-tree 
tennis  throughout  the 
match,  rattling  off  eight 

winning  games  In  a row. 

Pierce,  the  world  No.  II, 
had  considered  pulling  out 
of  the  German  Open. 


Across 


9  Aunt  Mabel,  when  wild, 
cant  be  controlled!  (9) 

10  A right  to  be  different  from 
others  (5) 

11  See  fair  play  in  the  nursery? 
(7) 

12  Provides  cover  when  the 
nurse  is  out  (7) 

13  Student  caught  with  a 
dictionary  (2-2) 

14  Why  was  I shy,  awkwani 
and  irresolute?  (5-5) 

1®  This  angle  cant  be  right  (7) 

17  Siren  indicating  danger  to 
Rh  ine  boatmen  (7) 

19  Excessively  modem  and 
possibly  flanged  (10) 

22  German  king,  non-drinker  in 
spectacles  (4) 

24  Appointment  accepted  by 
stout  preacher  (7) 


23  Whatte  possibly  right  in  Asian 
passenger  transport  (7) 

26  Heavyweight  gets  round  a 
novice  with  a hook  (5) 

27  Soldier  to  offer  information 
unasked  (9) 

Down  

1 But  they’re  not  clerics  of  the 
course  (4,11)  - 

2 The  brewed  aie  there  is 
heaven!yl(8) 

3 Confession  of  folly  at  get- 
together?  (5) 

4 A case  is  essential  up  In 
Lincoln  (8) 

5 Made  of  iron,  this  strange 
object  of  worship  (6) 

6 Animal  hi  company  with 
cautious  bird  (9) 

7 Firs  do  make  attractive 
features  In  Norway  (6)  . 

8 An  unpleasant  job  for  a 
villain?  (f  ,5^,4) 


‘Cantona 
remains  a 
legend: 
he  will 
not  be 
forgotten’ 


Mark  Redding 


TBE  Manchester  United 
faithfhl  were  reduced 
to  a state  of  shock:  yes- 
terday when  Eric  Cantona 
announced  that  he  was  sev- 
ering his  five-year  bond 
; with  Old  Trafford. 

The  move  took  the  city  by 
surprise,  coming  only  a 
week  after  United  cele- 
brated their  fourth  title  in 
five  years  with  the  2-0  de- 
feat of  West  Ham  United  the 
previous  Sunday. 

For  Andy  Walsh,  secre- 
tary of  the  Independent 
Manchester  United  Support- 
ers’ Association,  the  news 
was  a long  time  dniring  in. 
“I  don’t  think  there  has 
been  a player  in  my  lifetime 
who  has  had  a greater  rap- 
. port  with  the  fens,”  he  said. 

“Erlc  was  one  of  us;  he 
loved  tbe  game.  He  has  been 
tremendous  not  just  for  this 
riub  but  English  football  in 
general.  He  brought  a touch 
of  magic  to  the  pitch  but  if 
you  met  him  on  a night  out 
he  would  always  speak  to 
yon.  He  always  had  time  for 
people  who  loved  the  game.” 
Alex  Ferguson  felt  the  loss 
just  as  keenly.  “Ifs  a sad 
day  for  United,"  the  man- 
ager said. 

One  of  Ferguson's  prede- 
cessors, Tommy  Docherty, 
admitted  his  “disappoint- 
ment" but  qualified  it  by 
saying:  “Nobody  is  irre- 
placeable, not  even  Brie 
Cantona.  The  view  has  to  be, 
"The  King  Is  dead — king  live 
the  King*.  Somebody  will  al- 
ways came  along.” 

Pat  Crerand,  who.  pre- 
dated Cantona  as  the  play- 
maker  of  United’s  famous 
Sixties  side,  paid  tribute  to 
the  Frenchman.  "Cantona  is 
a legend  in  Manchester. 
He’ll  not  be  forgotten  at  Old 
Trafford-” 

Graham  Kelly,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Football  Associ- 
ation, dwelt  on  the  influence 
of  Cantona.  “He  has  -a 
unique  talent  and  vision  and 
has  played  a significant  part 
in  the  development  of  young 
players."" 

The  United  chairman  Mar- 
tin Edwards  revealed  that 
his  captain,  who  is  presently 
an  holiday  with  his  family, 
had  told  him  last  Thursday 
of  his  intention  to  quit. 
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score  with  seven  minutes  left 
only  Middlesbrough  were  left 
to  melt  away. 

As  Mark  Hughes  became 
the  first  player  this  century  to 
collect  a fourth  FA  Cup  win- 
ner's medal,  Middlesbrough 
earned  an  unhappy  place  in 
the  competition's  history  as 
the  fourth  dub  to  lose  in  the 
final  and  be  relegated  from 
the  top  division  in  the  same 
season.  The  others  were  Man- 
chester City  (1926),  Leicester 
(1969)  and  Brighton  (1983). 
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! This  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
i Engflsh  Dictionary  am  Stephen 
; Bartow  of  Bocficota,  Oxfordshire,  R- 
S.  Watson  of  Madetay.  Cheshire,  K. 
C.  Osborne  . of  New  Costaseey, 
Norfolk,  Mo  O.  J.  Belton  of  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Mrs.  G.  Raven  of 
Plymouth;  Devonshire. 


15  Sedentary  occwpafiton  (9) 
tT  §R2®k  fa*seiy  yet  be  quied 

lV*^/ 

13  Unfortunately,  they  lack  an 
opener  (6) 

20  Comptotdy  sacred,  we  hear 

<3)  . . 

21  Tomb  holds  oriental  piece  of 
armour  (6) 

23  The  pride  of  British  rugby  gj) 

Solution  tomonnw 

a*  gw  aotuflona  Btw 
onOMI  338  238.  Cafe  cost  50p 
porntouteK  at  timos.  Service  aup- 
pdedbyAlS 
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